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PREFACE TO THE 
jl THIRD EDITION 


In 1936 the first edition of Ethics 
for Today was published.. Eleven years later, in 1947, this first edition 
was revised rather extensively. The fact that some of the discussions 
and materials presented in the earlier editions appear dated, coupled 
with the widespread and continued use of the book in colleges and 
universities, has made a new revision desirable. Within a brief span 
of years men have been forced to face new and urgent problems and 
to think from a new frame of reference. 

As in the earlier editions, she attempt has been made to. keep the > 


_ book readable and non-technical. The aim is to present the field of 


ethics for those students who ordinarily take only one course in 
ethics. As well as dealing with the actual problems which men and 
women face in the world of today, the purpose is to suggest the 
principles which need to be kept in mind in facing these problems. 
Part One deals with the historical and scientific backgrounds of mo- 
rality and discusses questions regarding the nature of human nature 
and moral freedom. 

Part Two takes up the search for a standard or basis for moral 
judgments. The chapters dealing with the main- philosophical or 
classical theories of morality are intended as guides to discussion, and 
the suggestion is made that students read some of the primary sources 
in addition to the Chapters in the text. Consideration is given to such 
matters as why right is right and experimentation in the realm of 
morals. 

In Part Three the principles worked out in Part Two are applied 
to numerous problems of personal and social living. Problenis of per- 
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sonal and social morality cannot be separated except in a rather arbi- 
trary and artificial way. In the main, however, the discussion moves 
from the personal to the more distinctly social and institutional, or 
from problems involving truthfulness and intellectual freedom to ques- 
tions regarding marriage, the state, and the atomic age. This part of 
the text includes a discussion of professional and business ethics. With 
the rapid increase of specialization in the modern world, some of our 
pressing problems have to do with these functional relationships. ‘Spe- 
cialists in these fields are groping for higher standards, and they have 
worked out some specific codes. These codes, however, need to be 
criticized and evaluated from the point of view of society as a whole 
and in the light of a moral philosophy. A text which fails to acquaint 
students with the problems they are to face almost immediately in the 
professional and business world is inadequate. For the philosopher 
to refuse to discuss the application of his principles in such areas of 
human experience is to miss an opportunity, to shirk a duty, and to 
leave himself open to the charge that he lives in an ivory tower far 
removed from the pressing problems of contemporary life. A moral 
problem is never just a moral problem: it is also a problem of per- 
sonal living, of domestic relations, of professional responsibility, of 
economic and political affairs, or of international relations. 

Part Four, “Implications of Moral Philosophy,” gives a critical 
evaluation of the virtues and goes on to consider what further steps 
in moral development may be imminent or needed. After summing 
up some principles for liviig which heve been, emerging, the discus- 
Sion turns to certain religious and metaphysical issues. What is the 
relation between morality and religiof? Does the universe sustain 
our moral aspirations? After consideration of the ethics of a number 


of non-Christian religions, the relation between moral philosophy and 
Christian ethics is discussed. 


Since the book has. been written for the beginning student, it does 


not attempt to treat every issue which might be of interest to the 


mature Philosopher. The problems which seem pressing to students 
ate the critical issues oft 
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At many points in the preparation of the text, I have thought of 
other ways of organizing the material. For example, should the dis- 
cussion of the relation between moral philosophy and the world re- 
ligions, which have influenced the conduct of large numbers of per- 
sons, be included with the moral philosophies in Part Two or be 
placed in the final part of the book? While I have chosen the latter 
position, séme teachers may wish to introduce this discussion earlier, 
and much may be said for this approach. 

The various books which I have read or used with my classes have 
undoubtedly influenced me, both in language and in thought, more 
than I am aware. Numerous acknowledgments have been made 
throughout the book. At professional meetings and in correspondence 
many teachers who have used the text have made suggestions or 
offered criticisms. I would like to be able to acknowledge all of these 
if that were possible. I appreciate all the suggestions that have been 
made but will mention only the names of persons who have read sec- 
tions of the manuscript of one or more of the editions while they were 
in preparation. Special thanks are extended to A. E. Avey, Horace 
T. Houf, C. H. Patterson, and Paul Arthur Schilpp. 

A number of my colleagues at Denison University have read sections 
of the book related to their special fields and have made valuable sug- 
gestions. Thanks are due Leland J. Gordon, Richard H. Mahard, 
Maylon H. Hepp, and Irving E. Mitchell. 

My first obligation is to my wife, who has read and criticized the 
entire manuscript and made many suggestions. Thanks also are due 
members of the Libzaz,’ Staff of Denison University for their assist- ` 
ance, and to various authors and publishers for permission to quote 
from,their publications. 


Harold H. Titus 


Destison University 
Granville, Ohio 
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THE PLACE OF MORALITY 
IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


We live in a world of bewildering 
potentialities—for good or for evil. A great struggle is under way to 
win the minds and loyalties of men and women. There is the possi- 
bility that we may come to live in a better world than men have re- 
cently known. There are means and resources available by which we 
may build a more satisfying life. On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility that we may come to live in a world that is more dangerous 
and cruel and regimented than any which has existed in the recent 
past, Uneasiness, domestic strife, atomic and hydrogen bombs, radio- , 
active gases, and neiVe ‘gases and bacteriological warfare may make 


` civilization, as we have known it, almost impossible. The men and 


women of today must choose the set of values they wish to support 
and the kind of world they wish to maintain. 


“Uncertainty Regarding the Future 


At the beginning of the twentieth century,.there was widespread 
optimism, faith, and confidence. There was faith in education, which 
was expanding rapidly. There was great confidence in science and a 
belief ‘that it would be able to solve most problems rather quickly. 
There was great optimism for democracy. While some nations were 
not democratic, it was believed that they were merely retarded in 
their development, that in a few more years they top would be free 
and democratic. Faith in progress and in the future was strong. For 
several generations Western socicty took human progress much for 
granted. Many assumed that all we needed to do was to accumulate 
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more and more knowledge and skill in more and more fields and a 
good life would naturally follow. Thus education, science, democracy, 
human ingenuity, and a little time, it was said, would usher in a new 
and better world. 

Something seems to have gone tragically wrong with the course of 
human events. Today men are not so certain about progress and about 
the future. There is a precariousness about life, a vague uneasiness, 
even a fear that civilization itself may be in another period of decline. 
What are some of the reasons for the changes in mood, attitude, and 
outlook which are widely recognized and discussed? There is no sim- 
ple or single explanation of what has happened. Let us list, without 
elaborate discussion, some of the reasons for the uneasiness or uncer- 
tainty. Some of the items mentioned are more important than others. 

1. We aye living in a period of rapid social change. We have 
changed within a few- generations from a society predominantly rural 
and simple in organization to a highly industrialized machine civiliza- 
tion which is becoming increasingly interdependent and impersonal. 
The Industrial, Technological, and Atomic Revolutions are producing 
a society which is mechanically efficient but which threatens to de- 
stroy itself. The danger is that we have learned how to control nature 

. and to split the atom before we have learned how to unite mankind. 
Continuing discoveries in this field have heightened the urgency for 
finding a solution to many of our human problems. Only the future 
can disclose what the release of new energy may mean for good or 


for evil. Some fear that we may be creating a Frankenstein which is 
about to devour us. 


’ per 

2. This century saw two world wars in oné generation. These wars 
and the “cold wars” and revolutions following them have done much 
to undermine traditional morality. While war may reveal or even 
strengthen some noble virtues, such as courage and the willingness 
to make sacrifices, it also unleashes passions and permits deéds which 
are condemned under conditions of peace. It may even lead men to 
praise such deeds. To teach a generation of persons to hate, to kill, 
and to applaud the destruction of life and property, so long as it is 
not their own, leaves its effect in dulled sympathies and confused 
standards. History seems to indicate that war has a demoralizing effect 
on both personal and public standards. The practices of war may be 
carried over into the years of peace. After World War I there was a 
disillusioned generation of youth sometimes called the “Lost Genera- 
tion.” If the generation after World War II was any less disillusioned, 


it may have been because its members had fewer convictions that 
could be betrayed and lost. 
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3. New social philosophies have arisen which challenge traditional 
beliefs and ways of doing things. In recent decades, men have wit- 
nessed the disappearance of old social orders and the emergence of 
new ones. At one period the chaļlenge came mainly from fascism. 
Fascism has been defeated on the field of battle; but fascist ideals 
have not been eliminated from our world. More recently communism 
of a totalitarian type has been challenging traditional Western stand- 
ards, For the first time in some centuries, a deliberate and sustained 
attack has been made on Western civilization by a rival civilization 
with immense resources. Communism has not caused the world revolu- 
tion that is under way, but it is one of the most serious efforts to con- 
trol or direcv it. 

4. The growth of the mass media of communication is having a pro- 
found effect on manners and morals. These instruments have been used 
by powerful groups to serve their special interests or to influence the 
attitudes and thinking of masses of people. A generation ago, the 
home, the church, and the school were the main institutions in estab- 
lishing and reinforcing moral standards and social patterns. To some 
extent this is still true. For many persons, however, motion pictures, 
radio, television, and newspapers are largely taking over these func- 
tions. 

In The Mature Mind,! Harry A. Overstreet expresses concern about 
what is happening. He points out that the newspapers have a vested 
interest in catastrophe, since that is what makes money for them. The 
radios have a vested interest in mediocrity, since the appeal is tothe 
largest group, or to the average. This is also true of television. The 


‘motion picture industry has a vested interest in escapism—the appeal 


is to the emotions. Now it is true that we have some excellent news- 
papers, radio and television programs, and motion pictures, and these 
means of communication and entertainment can be great instruments 
for good, as well as for evil. To too great arf extent, however, they 
al faculties, to reinforce and stimulate his non- 
rational interests and drives, and to keep him immature. 

5. In its emphasis upon the “practical” and the vocational, our age 
has tended to neglect the field of morals and the values and goals of 
human living. A large proportion of young people complete their 
education without devoting any time or attention to mates of morals, 
ethics, and human values, at Teast insofar as formal study is concerned. 


In a recent newspaper cartoon the artist has drawn a jet plane making 
i ir Underneath on the ground he has drawn 


teñd to dull man’s critic 


great ough the ai Ser cae 
Smpn en aaa legs barely moving in the same direction. On 


“WS W. Norton & Co., New York, 1949 
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the back of the tortoise is the inscription, “man’s moral progress.” The 
jet plane represents man’s tremendous and rapid advance in machines, 
technology, and power. The tortoise represents man’s failure to live 
up to his moral standards and to apply them to his newer ways of 
living. 

The decline in loyalty tc standards and the resulting moral chaos 
of our time are in part responsible for the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and some types of crime and the growing divorce rate, as 
well as the increase in mental disorders, anxiety, and discontent. The 
disorders and strain which some men have to bear seem too much 
for them; consequently, they seek a release from the standards and 
responsibilities of society, or they escape into a world sf unreality. 

6. Life and the universe have been interpreted in ways which tend 
to take away from man a sense of the meaning and value of his life. 
This loss of a sense of the dignity of man and of his place in the 
universe has undermined morale, if not man’s moral standards. Man’s 
problem in the last analysis is spiritual or religious. Without mean- 
ing in life there is no zest in living and no sense of direction. Yet 
many men have been led to believe that they are the result of an 
accidental collection of atoms or that they are the playthings of a de- 
termined nature and a meaningless cosmos. There has been emphasis 
upon the natural sciences and upon man’s animal nature. Man’s free- 
dom, responsibility, and power of control tend to be minimized, 

T. Modern culture has lost its bonds of unity. This is due in part 
to the fragmentation of society which goes along with rapid spe- 
cialization. Men have few, if any, comnion cbrzictions and standards 
which alone make an integrated society possible. While the world 
has been brought closer together physically, we have failed to -pro- 
duce understanding and sympathy. A unity of cultural aim and shared 
convictions is nécessary to give meaning and aim in life. 

_ Our problems are more discouraging because they exist in spite of 
increased industrial capacity, technological “know how,” and more 
education and science than we have ever had before. Are our troubles 
due in part to the fact that we have permitted our ideals and our 
actions to become divorced and to move in different directions? 
a aa feinhoran a at of ideas, ideals, and loyalties. These 
they are weakened = iss, hoe age pe eee tee yee 
flicting groups. Men se Hih 3 ies ete eee i enn 
donde ta deine icc er and less worthy ends and civilization 

. g men and women in increasing numbers 


are telling us that the breakdown involves man’s loyalties and faith. 


Our trouble is due to our neglect of moral ideals and a lack of 
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spiritual insight, not to a lack of science, of technical education, or 
of material equipment. If „scientific knowledge is not to lead to our 
destruction but is to serve mankind, we need a social purpose in- 
volving mature conceptions of right and wrong. We need to recover 
the moral insights of our cultural and spiritual heritage and to bring 
them into harmony with our modern personal and social relationships. 

Until the last one or two hundred years, society was dominated 
by @ fairly unified outlook and moral ideal. In the West until recently 
the Christian religion and Judaeo-Christian ethical ideals have mostly 
furnished the loyalties that have held the parts of society together 
in a fairly stable unity. At least educated and cultured men pos- 
sessed the same set of convictions and appealed to the same stand- 
ards, That is by no means true today. To trace the breakup of this 
unified cultural and moral ideal would carry us too far afield, but 
we can mention a few of the general steps in the process. 

With the rise of the doctrine of sovereignty during the early mod- 
ern period, the state came to assert not only its separate power but 
its independence. The modern national state, claiming absolute in- 
ternal authority and freedom from all external control, is the result. 
Not many in our society, however, would carry the idea to the ex- 
treme to which Machiavelli carried it when he held that moral stand- 
ards apply to the individual but not to the state. 

With the coming of the Industrial Revolution, the rising business 
and commercial classes resented and in turn resisted governmental 
interference and the -existence of many antiquated laws, some of 

„Which had come down from a preindustrial age. These men wanted 
to be free to make money as they saw fit. Their demands for free- 
dom (laissez faire—‘let alone”), along with the eighteenth-century 
doctrine of natural law, led to a new individualism. “Business is 
business,” they said, and men must be free to express their “self- 
interest.” Later, workmen, feeling that their rights were being neg- 
lected, organized to defend their self-interests. The professions, the 
farm bloc, and other groups set up their own standards and de- 
manded certain rights. The same independence and separation was 
taking place in areas such as art and education. Art demanded free- 
dom from moral and religious ends. “Art for art’s sake” was the new 
creed in this field. Education, too, was becoming increasingly inde- 
pendent and secular, and instruction in religion and morals was prac- 
tically eliminated from many. school systems. 

This separation of functions has brought benefits as well as dangers. 
We are not suggesting that society can retrace its steps or go back 
to some earlier cultural and social organization. We are suggesting, 
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however, that no part of society can be a law unto itself, and that 
there are moral principles which apply to all men everywhere. Our 
urgent need is to discover the basis for a healthy, happy, and satisfy- 
ing life. We want life, not death; happiness, not pain. We want to 
grow and to live full and abundant lives. The cleavages which sepa- 
rate art from science, morals from economic and political affairs, and 
religion from education are among the serious defects of modern 
society. When society was comparatively simple and when our moral 
standards were taken pretty much for granted, the effects of these 
cleavages were not so serious. Today they tend to pull our society 
apart. Furthermore, in the competition between segments, the state, 
as the chief wielder of power, is likely to win out, and some form 
of totalitarianism is likely to be the result when it does. 

Morality is the attempt to discover the nature of the good life and 
then to live it. The task of this book is to seek those attitudes, ways 
of living, and principles which enable men to live at their best in 
their personal lives and in their community relationships. We shall 


discuss the application. of these moral demands to the numerous prob- 
lems of contemporary living. 


Moral Judgments 


Decisions must be made continually by 
had to decide whether or not y y 
to which college you were ` 
of choice and did not invol 


all normal persons. You 
ou were going to college, and if so, 
going. Probably this was simply a matter 
ve a question of right or wrong. However, 
many decisions which we have to make do involve such a question. 
Suppose you have an Opportunity to secure a position during the 
summer vacation which will pay practically all of your expenses for 
the next year. You feel that the work which you will be required 
to do is wrong. You. also think that it is the only means ‘by which 
you will be able to secure sufficient money for ‘your expenses the 
following year. Would you be justified in accepting the position? 
This is obviously a question in which you have to consider what is 
right. Some decisions are easily made because there is no question 
as to what is the right thing. For instance, deliberate lying and steal- 
ne ue known to be wrong by practically everyone. On the other 
ie ace a prei would agree that courtesy and friendliness 

. > However, many issues which seem involved and 


which cannot be decided quickly and easily. What shall be the basis 


for jud i p 
Judgment in such cases? A part of our problem is to answer such 
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questions as these. Consider, for example, the following problems of 
conduct, thinking each over carefully. Decide what would be the 
right thing to do in each case, and why. 


1. A sttident who has been working long and conscientiously at his studies 
has been getting only mediocre grades. He is eager to make good grades 
because he wants to repay his parents for the real sacrifice which they 
are making to keep him in college. He realizes that he is getting lower 
gtades because many of the other members of his class are copying or 
receiving illegitimate help, thus forcing down the grades of those who 
are not cheating. Shall he accept the lower grades and say nothing? 
Shall he report to the professor that the others are cheating? Shall he 
himself indulge in copying? 
A businessman is confronted with a scheme whereby he will be able 
to make a large sum of money within a comparatively short time. The 
scheme, he frankly admits to himself, is morally wrong, but it is pos- 
sible to carry it out without actually violating the law. He thinks of 
three or four splendid projects, including a library for his alma mater, 
for which he would use a considerable portion of the money. This would 
bring credit to him and also serve other worthy causes. Shall he seize 
the opportunity which is before him to make the money? ; 

3. A young woman who is a domestic servant in a family in the com- 
munity calls to see the local physician. He finds that she, is suffering 
from a communicable skin disease. If the family is informed, she will 
undoubtedly lose her position. She is unwilling to make the facts known. 
Is it the doctor’s duty to tell her employer? ’ 

4. The members of the executive board of a corporation are anxious to 
show larger earnings for their company, which is now making moderate 
profits. They control most of the milk supply and hence the price of 
milk in the city in “which they do business. They are contemplating 
raising the price of milk two cents a quart. While this will mean greater 
profits, it will also mean a reduced consumption of milk in the city. 
One” of their members who does not favor the proposed action points 
out the fact that the higher price and the reduced consumption of milk 
will mean that some babies will die who otherwise would live. Should 
the decision be influenced by considerations of social welfare or only by 


»those of business interests? 


to 


These are the types of problems that are inescapable in present- 
day life. There is this ever-present necessity for moral judgments. 
As previously stated, some acts are almost universally disapproved. 
Other acts receive widespread approval. Still others are subjects for 
discussion and controversy. Wherever human groups are found, some 
Practices are approved and others are disapproved. The practices 
which are approved are those which are considered desirable, and 
these are called right. The practicés which are believed to be un- 
desirable are called wrong. This problem of. conduct, which has been 
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so persistent in the history of the race, has taken the name morality. 
Consciously or unconsciously, men have been trying to discover the 
Kind of life which is most worth living: 

Obviously, moral judgments do not apply to all behavior. Such 
judgments are not ordinarily passed upon the happenings or proc- 
esses of inanimate nature, nor upon the behavior of animals. The ex- 
ceptions to this will be found in figures of speech, or where nature 
is personified through poetic imagination. In a more positive sense, 
moral judgments are applied to the actions of human beings, and in 
particular to their voluntary acts. 

Men are continually expressing judgments concerning their own 
conduct and that of their fellow men. Some acts are praised and are 
called right or good; other acts are condemned and are called wrong 
or evil. We shall not stop at this point to consider the fundamental 
difference between right and wrong, but merely to point out the 
universality of such judgments, 

An examination of popular usage will indicate that the adjective 
moral is used in at least two different senses, Sometimes it is used 
in a narrow sense as the contradictory term to immoral. In this sense 
good and right choices are moral, while bad and wrong choices are 
immoral. Sometimes the term is used in a wider sense as the con- 
tradictory term to nonmoral (or unmoral or amoral). Here the term 
includes all cases where the moral issue is involved whether the act 
is approved or disapproved. There is a clear recognition that many 
of our actions are outside the realm of moral judgment. These might 
be performed, or omitted, or performed in’ a”different way, without 
any moral issue being raised. For example, it is not a moral issue 
whether I take lemon or sugar in my tea, or whether I go cut the 
front door or the side door in leaving my home. 

In our study, we shall use the term moral as contradictory to non- 
moral, and not as necessarily implying our approval. Thus the term 
will include right moral conduct and wrong moral conduct. The woid 
comes from the Latin word mos (plural mores) which means “custom 
or way of life.” The related term ethics is derived from the Greek 
word ethos, which also means “custom” or “character.” Both terms 
refer to that type of behavior which tends to become customary be- 
cause of the approval or the practices of the group. The terms morals 
and ethics are thus essentially synonymous. However, morals and 
morality ordinarily refer to the conduct itself, while ethics and ethical 
ordinarily. Suggest the study of moral conduct or the system or the 
code which is followed. For example, we usually speak of an ethical 
system or code and of a moral act or a moral man. Ethics attempts 
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to determine what conduct is good and what is bad, or what ought 
to be approved and what disapproved. It undertakes to furnish’ a 
standard for distinguishing between a better character and a worse 
one. Ethics is a normative study of the principles underlying the 
desirable types of human conduct. 

The question whether ethics is a science has often been discussed. 
The answer depends very largely upon one’s definition of a science. 

- If the term science is used in a broad sense meaning “any body of 
facts in a particular sphere classified and systematized,” then ethics 
can be called a science. If the term is used, as in the physical sciences, 
to mean knowledge which can be stated in quantitative or in mathe- 
matical terms, then ethics is not a science. Most sciences are con- 
cerned with studying and describing the uniformities of nature or of 
experience. Interest is directed toward origins and causes, and’ what- 
ever activity is present is carefully described and, if possible, ex- 
plained. .The fact that ethics is concerned with the ends or ideals or 
values involved in certain forms of activity distinguishes it from the 
natural sciences. Ethics is’ concerned with the value of an activity or 
a thing. It is the science of what is morally right. The interest is in 
discovering what ought to be, not merely in discovering what is. Con- 
sequently, ethics is a normative and not merely a descriptive science. 
Ethics asks what purpose the facts serve in human life. It is some- 
times said that “to know what exists” is natural science; “to know 
what matters” is ethics. at e 

Since ethics attempts to determine the goal or goals of true living 
and to show men the means of attaining these goals, any facts con- 

ý cerning life and human conduct are useful to it. While life is a unit, 
conduct may be studied from many different angles. A knowledge 
of the physical laws and processes of the universe enables man to 
predict more accurately the effect of various kinds of conduct. The 

` moral life of man also is biologically conditioned. His organic needs 
and drives must be satisfied, directed, and integrated if they are to 
be aids and not hindrances to the good life. A knowledge of the 
psychological and social sciences is essential for an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the moral problems of the individual and of the race. 
The good life must be lived within definite personal and social rela- 
tionships, and moral judgments are ‘bound up with social processes. 


Reasons for a Study of Ethics 


In the first place, we live in a world where we must not only make 
decisions but where there are right ways and wrong ways of doing 
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things. There are right ways and wrong ways of treating a sick man, 
of building a bridge, of making a will, and of driving an automobile. 
There are also right ways to attain the values of life. Ethics should 
make clear to us why one act is better than another. Ethics is the 
study which deals with human conduct insofar as this conduct may 
be considered right or wrong. This is the most important field of 
human knowledge. A man may show great technical ability or skill 
in business or in a profession and yet be very stupid in his sence of 
values. Ethics is especially concerned with the right ways of doing 
things in the business of living itself and with the principles under- 
lying the realization of these values in all human relationships. 

In the second place, in order to have any orderly social life, we 
must have agreements, understandings, principles, or rules of proce- 
dure. Ethics seeks the most intelligent principles of behavior, or the 
principles which will make life most wholesome. In every depart- 
ment of life we develop ways of procedure to which we refer indi- 
vidual cases, Any co-operative Sroup activity is founded upon con- 
ventions, customs, and agreements. These may be conscious and very 


much in ‘evidence or they may be imbedded in the habits of the 
members and be unconscious, 


To some persons moralit: 


t y is simply the best way of living under exist- 
Ing conditions, or it may be due to the fact frat the moral codes of 
the day need to be revised to meet the present needs of life. Morality 
must not be a mere matter of inheritance, of convention, of impulse 
come to see the naturalness and desirability of 
the result of applying their intelligence to the 
facts of life and human experience, 
al systems, both of the 
nt, must be intelligently appraised and criticized, 
s and checks have been 
sed outwardly in con- 
aws, and rules and codes 
d inwardly in the sense of 
> in.shame and remorse, in 
d dissatisfaction, These out- 
st be intelligently criticized. 
; some do not. Some of them 
others are definitely hindrances, 
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Finally, ethics seeks to point out to men the true values of life. 
Ethics asks and attempts to answer such’ questions as: What values 
are most worthwhile? Why is one act better than another? No per- 
son can live a satisfactory life who has not set up for himself some 
scale of values. Ethics is a study of human values, It attempts to 
stimulate the moral sense; to discover the true values of life, and 
to inspire men to join in the quest for these values. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions ọn Chapter I: y 
(1) What change of mood or outlook has taken place in our world since 
the beginning of this century? 

(2) List at least five of the reasons given for the change of mood. List 
these reasons in what you consider to be their order of relative impor- 
tance (or mark them 1, 2, 3, etc.). 

(3) What is considered by the author to be a pressing need in con- 
temporary society? 

(4) What justification or evidence is there for the statement that mod- 
ern culture has lost its bond of unity and its common loyalties? 

(5) What do we mean by moral judgments? To what do they apply? 
Why are they inescapable? 

(6) The adjective moral is used in what two different senses? In which 
way is it most frequently used in this text? 

(7) Is ethics a science? Explain your answer. 

(8) What are the main reasons for a study of ethics? 

2. Before reading further in this text or in other books, write out your 
présent answer to the question, “Why right is right.” This will stimulate 
your thinking, and it will be interesting later on to compare your answer 

„with the answers given in the text. 

3. Keep a section in your notebook for cases or problems which come to 
your attention or which arise in your own experience during this term 
of study. It will sharpen your own critical faculties to think about these 
problems, and it will help to link your study to your daily experiences. 

4, Be ready to give your personal reactions as to what is right in the four 
cases outlined on page 7. Give reasons for your anstvers where you can. 
From now on, most cases are printed at the ends, of the chapters. You 
should form the habit of reading them carefully and of being prepared 


to discuss them. 
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Part One 


. HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BACKGROUNDS OF MORALITY 


í 2 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF MORALITY 


A study of the earlier stages of 
moral development is important. In the first place, a knowledge of 
the evolution of morality, in addition to satisfying our curiosity 
regarding the past, gives us a clearer understanding of the nature of 
morality. Morality will be seen not as something artificial or apart 
from the problem of living, but as growing out of the conditions of 
life itself. The origin and development of morality is not more diffi- 
cult to understand than the origin and development of social life, of 
intelligence, or of religion. Its development is closely connected with 
the general development of social life and social institutions. Con- 
duct, like all other aspects of human life, will be found to have un- 
dergone a gradual process of development. 

Moral Standards vary from the traditional customs followed by the 
partly conscious primitive man to the carefully reasoned theory of 
life of the mast mature modern man. This dynamic, progressive na- 
ture, of morality can be most vividly grasped only as we trace the 
actual development of moral conduct and moral judgments. The 
Moral standards of men depend upon the stage of social develop- 
ment, upon the level of intelligence, and upon the knowledge which 
is available at the time. 

In the second place, a knowledge of the evolution of morality gives 
Us a clearer understanding of human nature. Men tend to think that 
what is, is a part of nature” and that therefore it must continue to 
be as it is, A study of the past will indicate that “human nature” has 
changed and has adapted itself to changing conditions. If man has 
made progress in the past, there is reason to feel confident that he 
will be able to do so in thé future. A study of the practices and be- 
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liefs of the past will give a clearer insight into both the possibilities 
and the limitations of individual behavior and group behavior. 

In the third place, a knowledge of the evolution of morality throws 
considerable light upon present-day moral problems. Even today we 
find men living at all the stages of moral evolution: primitive sur- 
vivals exist sidẹ by side with more advanced ethical conceptions. 
Some men are attempting to apply to present problems solutions 
which were satisfactory for the solving of similar problems under 
earlier and different conditions, but which either do not apply now 
or do not satisfy the moral consciousness of living men. Many con- 
flicts in practice and in judgment are more easily understood in the 
light of the history of morality, 

Finally, it is easier to be impersonal and objective when studying 
earlier customs and moral standards. Once an objective, critical at- 
titude has been developed, we may be able to carry it over into an 
anålysis of our present ideas and practices. Our own desires and 
vested interests may warp our judgment and make us blind to the 
moral weaknesses and the misconduct of today. 


Origin of Morality 


The roots of morality are lost in the past. Morality was not at first 
the outcome of a conscious thought process; perhaps it was not even 
purely human in its origin, A study of the behavior of animals, espe- 
cially of animal social groups, throws much light upon rudimentary 
forms of morality, Among animals we find the beginnings of qualities 
or traits which in the human being we call personal virtues. From 
an early time men have been impressed by the industriousness of 
the bee and the ant and have even held them up as examples: “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise!” Courage 
and self-control are exhibited by many of the higher animals. Our 
attention has been called to the prudence exhibite by the camel in 
. filling himself with water before the desert journey, and to the bird 

that builds her nest safely out of the reach of enemies. 

Among the subhuman social groups we find the rudiments of such 
social virtues as self-sacrifice, sympathy, and co-operation. Commu- 
nal life did not begin with man; he merely expanded it and enriched 
it. We have descriptions of group life among the apes, chimpanzees, 
and pigeons, as well as of the elaborate social life of the ants. In- 


*Durant Drake, Problems (of 3 i i 
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stances of self-sacrificing devotion of parents to offspring, of mutual 
helpfulness, and of loyalty to the group are common. 

The animals to which we have been referring cannot ordinarily be 
thought of as seeking any conscious goal, since they are led by natu- 
ral impulses and instincts to ends of which they are unaware. Never- 
theless, certain impulsive and habitual forms of behavior appear 
which are similar to the customary morality of early man. 

Our morals, like our bodies and our social life, are the product of 
long periods of development and of adaptation to changing environ- 
mental conditions, Since this is true, it will be evident that we can- 
not give an exact and specific beginning, nor shall we be able to 
trace completely each step in the moral development of the race. 
We can, however, point out the main stages and the main charac- 
teristics of man’s moral development. 


Eatly Group Life and Customary Morality 


`i When “man became man,” there were well-established ways of do- 
ing things, and primitive man very naturally followed the ‘traditional 
Ways. These uniform ways of acting by which’ human beings. meet 
their common needs are called customs. Customs are passed on from 
One generation to succeeding generations by imitation and by pre- 
cept. Students of early group life, agree that the individual is almost 
completely submerged in the life of the group. The individual's ways 
of acting, feeling, and thinking are controlled by the group. Men 
tend to do the things which the’ group. they respect expects them to 
do. What is custom in the group becomes habit in the individual. 

Customs ordinarily arise out of the needs of human life under spe- 
cific conditions. The first demand of life is to continue to live. Per- 
Sons begin to live with acts, not with thoughts and theories, which 
emerge later, ‘Since most needs are common needs, there is consid- 
erable similarity among peoples living at any level of. culture. Regu- 
lations grow up regarding the food supply, clothing, contact between 
the sexes, and social life in general. Some customs arise because of 
Special incidents, historical accidents, or peculiar conditions. For ex- 
ample, some customs regarding food and clothing depend upon the 
geographical conditions, Customs represent the funded experience of 
men in the past. They save time and energy in that they are ready- 
made Programs of action and adjustment. As an integrating force in 
the life of the group, they tend to promote satisfaction and moral 
goodness, To act court to the customary mode of conduct in a 
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community, especially for the young or the inexperienced to do so, 
is, to incur serious risks of injury to one’s person or career. Custom 
is one basis by which the moral life of the person is sustained and 
developed. For intelligent persons, however, it is not the standard 
for a distinction between right and wrong, as we shall see later on. 

The early group was a kinship group—a family, clan, or tribe— 
whose members believed that they had sprung from a common an- 
cestor or ancestors. The ancestor was usually believed to be a god, 
or some hero, or even an animal (as in a totem group). Birth into 
such a group usually determined for early man his standing in life. 
It determined where he was to live, how he was to make his living, 
the group or groups from which he must take his wife, what reli- 
gious ceremonies he must observe, and the way in which he was to 
be ruled. The early kindred group was an economic, political, reli- 
gious, and moral unit. 

Among early peoples an amazing variety of differences will be 
found, as well as numerous common features. These differences in- 
clude the basic structure of the social groups. In the maternal type 
of family or kinship organization, the woman remains among her own 
kin and her children remain with her. In the paternal type, the wife 
leaves. her blood relatives and goes to live among the kin of her hus- 
band. (In the next chapter we consider marriage and the position of 
woman as an example of the evolution of. morality.) 

While recognizing that morals are not something distinct from 
other phases of life, we shall make no attempt to describe primitive 
or early group life in detail. Such descriptiins will be found in works 
dealing with primitive man. We shall, however, pointout some of the 


characteristics which are most important for an understanding of the 
development of morality, 


Students of early group life agree that a man’s rights and respon- 


sibilities were fixed by the group of which he was a past. As an in- 
dividual apart from a group he had no rights or privileges which 
anyone was bound to respect. Within his own kinship group, if he 
broke the tribal code, he was treated more or less as an individual; 
but apart from this, he stood as one member of a group. In dealing 


with outsiders, the primitive group was a unit. If a member were 
killed or injured, his group would hold the group of the offender 
responsible. It might dem 


; z 1 and satisfaction or the life of the offender. 
n such cases, if the offenders group defended him or offered re- 


sistance, a blood feud might be started. Thus there was joint respon- 
sibility and mutual support. 


The fact of joint responsibility and rigid social solidarity is well 
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illustrated by numerous accounts that have come down to us from 
earlier times. The story of Achan -as told in the Old Testament is 
probably the best known. When Achan sinned, not only Achan but 
his kin, his herds, and all his possessions were destroyed. Similar ac- 
counts art available for nearly all primitive groups of which we have 
records. 

Each primitive group felt that it was superior to all other peoples. 
This helps to explain the lack of a sense of obligation toward out- 
siders. If other people were inferior, perhaps not even real men, why 


. should there be any obligation to respect them?’ Ethnocentrism (re- 


garding one’s racial or ethnic group as the center of culture) seems 
to be a common human trait. Each group tends to think that it is the 
center of the world and therefore to think that its own folkways are 
right, ? 

The moral system under which moral standards are based on cus- 
toms, which in turn are accepted without reflection, is called custom- 
ary morality or group morality. This system was especially. prevalent 
among kinship groups. Among all peoples, ancient and modern, the 
power of custom is strong in the determination of conduct. Early 
man. however, showed very little tendency to guide conduct on the 
basis of a consciously chosen ideal of life. 

In the stage of customary morality, there are certain acts which 
are almost universally forbidden, such as ‘murder, especially of the 
members of one’s group; cruelty and neglect of’ offspring; and dis- 
loyalty to the group. There are certain acts which are almost uni- 
Versally required, such as parental care, respect for the life of one’s. 
fellow men, loyalty to one’s group, and some curbing’ of the sexual 
impulse, Among all groups we find some regulation concerning the 
Proper relations of the sexes and marriage. These regulations vary 
widely, however, and they operate through habit and not through 
conscious chdice. 

Customs arise in various ways, as we have seen. In order to live, 
men have to adjust themselves to one another and to the situations 
in which they find themselves. Out of these needs of life develop 
habits in the individual and customs in the group. Once these cus- 
toms are ‘formed, they are passed on from ‘parents to children by 
instruction, imitation, and tradition, and they become a powerful 
Societal force. They are not the creations of human reflection, and 
their change is not ordinarily due to intelligent processes. Changes 
in custom come when strain appears., These changes are ordinarily 
ae ae direction of better adaptations to the conditions and purposes 
ot life, f 
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EVALUATION OF CUSTOMARY MORALITY 

The strength of customary morality is its tendency to develop a 
stable character which functions with little friction in a stable en- 
vironment. Social conditions, however; are never entirely static. Some 
change is always taking place. Since we are living in a time of great 
and rapid changes, the inadequacies of customary morality are today 
very evident. 

Under customary morality, where custom and habit play a large 
part, the margin of freedom is comparatively small. The average man 
may be held in line, but the exceptional man, who might forge ahead 
into new and better ways, is kept behind. Again, new situations are 
continually arising which are not adequately met by existing stand- 
‘ards. Customary morality frequently condemns the traditional evils 
but is blind to the newer forms of wrongdoing. 

Customary morality tends to formalism and to literalness; with 
changing conditions, it may be so ill-adapted to the needs of life that 
harm may result. There are usually some areas of social life in which 
custom speaks clearly and accurately, indicating what is best for the 
members of the group. There are other areas of life, usually the new 
ones, where it does not give any clear guidance. For example, when 
does a pilot, flying his plane, trespass on our property? Again, there 
are some customs, like bullfights and prize fights, to which many 
people are opposed. A moral code that is satisfactory must provide 
for criticism and for some.form of revision nnder changing conditions. 
Customs grow up under all sorts of irrational influences, including 
chance, historical accidents, and superstitions, as well as under the 
pressure of human needs and through human reflection. 

Our moral judgments are always influenced by our customary ways 
of procedure, and sometimes they are more or less conpletely the 
product of circumstances. Customary morality is never entirely su- 
perseded and undoubtedly should not be eliminated. Many customs 
are the outcome of past experience and reflection, and there is no 
immediate need to question their wisdom. We are left free to con- 
sider the pressing issues of our day. 

Reins eae which have come to us from the past should be 
ities eet Mime they are old or venerable but be- 
kA tate ae serve a needs of living generations and 
A easihas ae : fortes sae ifference between prentuye and 
A » when necessary, modern man may critically 

e customs of his day and modify them in the light of ex- 
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perience and reflection. Only in the later and higher stages of mo- 
rality do moral judgments come to take an important place in modi- 
fying customs and external conditions. Conceptions like morality, 
duty, and right and wrong are late in appearing. 

The position of modern man is .well stated by Dewey and Tufts: 


The American or European belongs to groups of various kinds, but he 
“joins” most of them. He of course is born into a family, but he does not 
stay in it all his life unless he pleases. And he may choose his own occupa- 
tion, residence, wife, political party, religion, social club, or even national 
allegiance. He may own or sell his own house, give or bequeath his 
Property, and is responsible, generally speaking, for no one’s acts but his 
own. This makes him an “individual” in a much fuller sense than he would 
be if all these relations were settled for him.* 


While modern man, in comparison with primitive man, is free to.a 
large extent from stifling group restrictions and attitudes which re- 
tard moral progress, he is still too much bound by custom. Too large 
a part of our present morality depends upon where we were born 
or reared and not upon. principles which will stand critical examina- 
tion. Patriotic allegiance, the attitude toward property, toward mar- 
riage, and toward other races, as well as our standard of personal 
honor, are all set for us largely by our social circle and by the class 
barriers of our time. 


From Custom, to Statutory Law 


We have seen that the influence of custom has continued strong 
from an early period to the present. With the growth of society, 
however, it is forced to share its influence with other factors. As 
Population increases and as society becomes more complex, it is de- 
Sirable that the simple customary observances be made more specific. 
Laws are then formulated. These laws may either crystallize previous 
customs or may change them to some extent. 

The historical development from custom to statutory law may take 
Place in the following manner. Conflicts between kinship groups or 
tribes may continue until some leader succeeds in gaining control of 
an entire area. He may assume control and refuse to relinquish. his 
Power after the conflict has ceased. Thus he becomes the ruler. He 
may even succeed in establishing his family in power as the royal 
family. As he gathers military and civil aides about him, a nobility, 


& * John Dewey and James H. Tufts, Ethics (rev. ed.; New York: Henry Holt & 
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as distinct from the common people, comes into existence. If there 
are captives or conquered peoples, they may be forced to occupy the 
position of slaves, serfs, or low-caste persons. 

Gradually the decrees of the ruler and his court, or of some law- 
making body, take their place along with customs in the conduct of 
affairs. The distinction between what must be done and what must 
not be done is clearly and specifically stated, and definite penalties 
are attached to the violations of the law. The law consists of those 
regulations which are laid down and enforced by the rulers or the 
government. When the law is clear and reasonable in its demands, 
most persons support it and want to see it enforced. The law makes 
a “definition of the situation” and aims at making conduct uniform 
on the part of all members of society. 

In democratic societies, law tends to follow. the growing moral 
consciousness and the opinion of the majority (or of the most vocal | 
group) in the society. While the law tends to follow the growing 
moral consciousness of many persons in the society, it also tends to 
lag behind it. Furthermore; the law does not cover all cases of con- 
flict, personal or social, which arise. At least in a rapidly changing 
society, laws become antiquated and reform is needed. If the courts 
interpret and decide new cases on the basis of precedent, as is so 
frequently the case today, the law will tend, as time goes on, to em- 
body the policy of the past rather than the. mature judgments of 
living men. Questions of right, duty, and justice will arise, and men 
will seek new answers. ; ` 

Under simple social conditions, with little or no division of labor 
and with fairly rigid customs which are well known and are ọb- 
served, there is not much conflict and scarcely any doubt as to duty. 
But under more complex social conditions embracing a larger num- 
ber of people, one custom may be found to conflict with another, 
custom may conflict with the law, or one law may conflict with an- 
other law. Consequently, it is not always clear what is the right 
course of action. A man’s duty as a father may conflict with his duty 


as a soldier; his duty as a judge may conflict with his religious ob- 
ligations. i 


Conscience 


horer such as these led men to search for some principle or 
; ndar of judgment. From experience men acquired the strong 
eeling that some things ought to be d 


: one. Consequently, one of the 
earliest attempts to meet this conflict was by an appeal to conscience. 
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a 


It was claimed that there was an inner voice or inner law—a sense of 
obligation—which must be obeyed. This capacity to feel a moral obli- 
gation was called conscience. It was interpreted in many different 
ways, however, so that its relation to moral conduct was not always 
clear. . E 

In this appeal to the conscience of the individual, there are at least 
four elements of human experience. First, there is the memory of the 
past experiences of the individual. In the past some acts have resulted 
in pain or other unpleasantness. The memory of this lingers on in our 
emotions, if not in our conscious memory. These experiences exert 
a vague but very real pressure against the antisocial impulses which 
occasionally arise. An additional element of unpleasantness may be 
the conscious or partly conscious fear of punishment for infractions 
of the law. Uneasiness may accompany violation, even if the act is not 
detected. Knowledge that the act is condemned and that the individual 
may be brought to task at some time adds its weight to the inhibitions 
we have already discussed. 

A second element in this inward development is the individual's . 
awareness of some group of which he is a part. Conscience is in part 
the voice of the community in us. Mackenzie, in A Manual of Ethics,’ 
following Clifford, suggests in a somewhat dramatic and even. per- 
sonalized way what takes place. The tribe or group of which a man 
is a part approves certain acts and strongly disapproves others. In 
general, the approved acts are thought to be for the welfare of .the 
group, and the disapproved acts are felt to injure the group. The , 
individual shares in thesé judgments of the group. They are a part of 
his tribal or group consciousness. When he does the approved things, 
ud him and say, “I like you.” When 


the group consciousness will appla 
follows some immediate desire of 


he does the disapproved thing or 
his personal self, the group consciousness within him may assert itself 
and condemn him or say, “I do not like what you have done.” This 
self-judgment pronounced by an individual in the name of the group 
is an important element in conscience. 

Conscience is the result of the training and experience we have 
had during our most impressionabie ycars. Strong feelings that some 
things are right and ought to be done and that other things are 
wrong‘and ought not to be done are built up in us by our parents _ 
and associates at a time when we are most plastic and receptive. We 
accept these moral standards, usually without question. Once the 
feelings or attitudes are built up, they are a part of us. Their in- 
ie S. Mackenzie, A Manual of Ethics (5th ed; New York: Noble & Nòble, 
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fluence is present even when we are alone and when our acts are 
known only to ourselves. Violations of these standards are accom- 
panied by unpleasant emotional reactions, possibly by worry and 
a sense of guilt, which may make us exceedingly unhappy. We do 
need to respect the teachings of our elders, the moral codes of 
society, and the sense of moral obligation in us which we call con- 
science. 

There is a third element in conscience, the “uneasy conscience,” the 
“experience of the divine,” that calls man to respect the rights of 
other men. The traditional or uncritical conscience may merely reflect 
the social pressures in the midst of which a person has been condi- 
tioned, but the critical conscience becomes uneasy and resists the 


social tradition when its demands tend to undermine rather than sup- 
port human well-being. 


These facts therefore strongly indicate that conscience, basically, is not 
simply an effect of social conditioning. Social conditioning plays only the 
secondary role of helping to determine what actions shall be. thought in- 
jurious or beneficial and whose injuries and benefits, and what extent of 
injuries and benefits, shall be taken into account and given attention. The 
basic feature of conscience is a general tendency of human nature, not 
dependent on any specific type of social conditioning, to feel a distinctive 
constraint against doing what is believed to be injurious to one’s fellows, 
and a corresponding constraint in favor of what seems beneficial. The 
tendency to experience this constraint cannot itself be due to social condi- 
tioning, for, as we have seen, it does not vary concomitantly with the 
operation of social conditioning. It must therefore be attributed to something 
in the prenatal structure from which personality develops.* 


This critical conscience, restraining and prompting the person in 
the light of an ideal, is the justification for calling conscience the 
Voice of God.” Considered only’ as an inner restraint in our moral 
lives, conscience is an unsafe guide; yet conscience in the sense of 
maintaining the integrity of a man’s moral convictions or sense of duty 
is central in the moral life. 
1 A fourth element in conscience, éspecially in more mature persons, 
is the element of reflection Which accompanies moral judgments made 
in the light of some accepted moral standard. Thus rational and emo- 
Sopal factors are fused in the feeling of moral obligation. Intellectual 
alae a re aspects of the critical conscience mentioned 
eo Ape cae however, that conscience functions immediately 
AE amiliar situations, and. problems and is so frequently 
r confused in new and complex situations would indicate 


‘A. Campbell G: i 
Press Co., Tho. 1955). p e ugion and the Moral Life (New York: The Ronald 
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that social experience 'and habit play the dominant roles. We shall 
consider the reflective elements in morality more fully in the next 
section. > 

The appeal merely to the conscience of the individual will not be 
permanently satisfactory. The conflicts which occur in the life of 
action are likely to be found also in the inner life. The demands of 
conscience carry no valid claim upon anybody except the person 
whose thoughts and feelings they express. Like other human ca- 
pacities, conscience is in considerable part the outcome of growth 
and education in that emotions are trained to approve some actions 
and to disapprove others. Even the desire to do the right thing does 
not necessarily imply an insight into what is right. In a later chapter 
we consider further the values and the dangers of the appeal to 
conscience. 


Reflective Morality 


By reflective morality is meant that stage of moral development in 
which men formulate moral judgments on the basis of a reflective 
evaluation of principles and a careful examination of facts in their 
relation to human life. We have indicated that, with the growth of 
law as distinct from custom, conflicts inevitably arise. Such tensions 
stimulate the growth of „reflective criticism. The precepts of the past 
are too rigid to apply to the guidance of conduct under new situa- 
tions. As exceptional circumstances and new difficulties arise, men are 
stimulated to reflect upon the ‘principles underlying custom, law, and 


conscience in general. Reflection is thus added. Men need to ask at 


times, not what was done in the past, but what the present demands. 
ity are main- 


Whereas the legal enactments of a state or a communi 
tained directly against external acts which are detrimental to the wel- 
fare of society or of the individual himself, mature moral judgments 
give greater consideration to the motives and character of man. “Com- 
plete morality is reached only when the individual recognizes the right 
or chooses the good freely, devotes himself heartily to its fulfillment, 
and séeks a progressive social development in which every member 
of society shall share.” * It mist be remembered, however, that the 
part played by reflection, even among modern men, is frequently ex- 
aggerated. The conduct of the most thoughtful men is guided to a 
large extent by convention and custom and by legal enactment, as. 
well as by ideas which are contributed by the intellectual atmosphere 


° Dewey and Tufts, op. cit., p- 66. f 
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of the day. Yet the development of the highest morality depends 
upon the addition of reflective morality to those factors already men- 
tioned in the process of the evolution of morality—custom, law, and 
conscience. 


We deal with the problems of reflective morality throughout the 
pagés of this book. 


Agencies in Moral. Development 


The development of morality is one phase of the growth of man 
and his culture. There is continuous interaction between man’s con- 
duct and moral judgments on the one hand and his physical and social 
environment on the other hand. Various books on ethics have empha- 
sized the fact that there are individualizing, socializing, and rationaliz- 
ing agencies and tendencies at work in the development of morality.® 


The Individualizing Agencies. In primitive society, as we have seen, 
the individual was largely submerged in the social group. He had few, 
if any, rights and privileges apart from his membership in the group. 
One step in human progress has been the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual from exclusive control by the. group and his emergence to a 
place of dignity and respect as a free, creative personality. In all 
normal individuals there are certain qualities and characteristics that 
are of worth and that call for expression. The progress of civilization ° 
depends upon the development of these latent powers within the 
individual, just as it calls for-co-operation and mutual aid within 
society. These latent and emerging qualities and powers, in addition 
to man’s growing ability to feel pleasure and pain, joys and sorrows, 
include: (1) Self-consciousness. Man not only is conscious but may 
also be conscious of the fact that it is he who is conscious. He ‘may con- 
sider himself both as subject and as object. An expecience of self- 
identity or unity is present and unites man’s separate acts. Man con- 
pects the present with the past and the future through memory and 
mmagination. (2) The power of deliberation or reflective thinking. 


While animals can form percepts, apparently. only man can form con- 


cepts. The power of reason enables man to distinguish between truth 
Fo ee aa to make comparisons. (3) The ability to distinguish 
npn n right and wrong. The power of. ethical discrimination means 
that we can hold man responsible for his acts. These and other emerg- 
ing qualities of the person are discussed in later sections. 


° Dewey and Tufts, o illi 
J » Op. cit, pp. 15-168; Willi K. i i 
duction to Ethics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939), oho ETRE 
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Among the individualizing agencies and tendencies are all those 
things which help to emancipate the individual from subjection to 
the group and enable him to Stand as an individual with rights and 
privileges, and to develop his own interests and capacities. The growth 
of individual ownership as opposed to group ownership; the right to 
choose a vocation for himself, which came as a result of the growth of 
industry and the division and specialization of labor; the abolition of 
collective responsibility; greater freedom in the selection of a mate 
in marriage—all were contributions to the development of individu- 


ality. 


The Socializing Agencies. As individuals have developed their own 
interests and capacities, the bonds between men in societies have not 
fallen apart. While it is true that new areas of tension and conflict 
have occasionally emerged and that there have been periods of revo- 
lution and of extreme “individualism,” the over-all result has been to 
develop new areas of co-operation and mutual aid. Man is a social 
being who cannot live a full, human life apart from his fellows. He 
cannot develop his latent possibilities except as he is a member of a 
group. Co-operation implies sympathy and understanding; it grows 
out of common needs and common aims. 

Among the socializing agencies, the development of language, agri- 
culture, industry, and the arts is exceedingly important. Apart from 
the group, man does not develop even a language. Language in its 
spoken and written form furnishes the tools of communication, enables 
man to profit by the experience of past generations, and makes civili- 
zation possible. Agriculture and the industrial arts foster co-operative 
effort and the exchange of goods, and they develop the sense of 
Property. The fine arts, especially music and the dance, are unifying 
agencies; they tend to bring persons together in mutual sympathy and 
support. The ceremonies and festivals of the group and the common 
need for protection tend to develop a sense of social solidarity. The 
Socializing agencies include all those activities which help to develop 
a spirit of co-operation and mutual aid in seeking some common good. 


The Rationalizing Agencies. Men lived on the basis of habit and 
Custom long before they began to reflect upon their actions. Half- 
Conscious adaptations to the needs of life under specific conditions 
Were mingled with customs which grew out of chance or historical 
accidents, Gradually, however, the reflective element became more’ 
Prominent as men discovered that reason OF deliberation saves time, 
energy, and life itself. o 
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The growth of intelligence is an integral part of the development 
of morality. The moral life and the intelligent life are more or less 
synonymous. Dewey and Tufts mention forms of occupation, the arts 
and crafts, exploration, and the overcoming of obstacles as among the 
central agencies in the development of intelligence, especially among 
early men. Hunting and fishing require alertness and daring. Pastoral 
life and agriculture stimulate foresight and continuity of purpose. The 
arts and crafts develop a sense of order and logical arrangement and 
have a refining effect upon character. 


SUMMARY 


Among all groups of people we find problems of. conduct, and 
everywhere human life is in some sense organized and directed. 
Agreements and. regulations of some sort are backed by the approval 
of the group. The actual beginnings of morality are lost in the past. 
Among primitive groups the individual was almost completely sub- 
merged in the life arid customs of the group. Man’s rights and duties 
were fixed by the group, and there was a strong sense of social 
solidarity. While the average man was held in line, the exceptional 
man was retarded. Customary morality was and is ill-adapted to 
changing conditions. 

With the growth of society, regulations expressed themselves out- 
wardly in Jaw and inwardly in conscience. As conflicts arose, men 
searched for standards of judgment, and reflective criticism was born. 
Morality appears to have taken the form of such a redirection of im- 
pulses as would make for the development of the individual and the 
preservation and welfare of the group. Moral standards depend upon 
man’s knowledge and intellectual and cultural development. As men 
become increasingly liberated from blind custom, they tend to direct 


aE conduct more and more on the basis of a distinct philosophy of 
e. ! 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter II: 


(1) What is the value of a study of the development of morality? 
(2) When did morality begin? Discuss this question with care. 

(3) What were’the characteristics of early group life? 

(4) To what ‘extent are: (a) custom, (b) law, and (c) conscience satis- 
‘actory guides to conduct? Evaluate each of them, 

(5) What elements of human experience enter into the appeal to con- 
science? Discuss these elements in terms of their relative importance. 
(6) What is meant by “reflective morality”? 


. In China a businessman lives up tO the 
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(7) Indicate some trends in moral development. What agencies or 
activities tend to foster these trends? 


. The code of dueling was a binding code among large classes of Euro- 


pean society a century or two ago. In American social life it was not 
until the 1860's that the duel was finally abolished. In its heyday, the 
duel was held under an inexorable Code of Honor. For example, if a 
man fired before or after the signal, his life was forfeited to the other's 
second. Insults or supposed insults, differences of opinion, love affairs, 
questions of politics or of business might lead to the dueling field for 
“settlement.” The more skillful duelist won, even though he was often 
wrong. Outline what you think were or may have been the steps which 
led from the acceptance of dueling as an honorable custom to its 
rejection by society and its present illegal status. 


. Robert M., returning home unexpectedly one night, finds his wife and 


a paramour. He opens fire with a revolver and kills the man. In the 
state in which this happened, such actions do not ordinarily lead to 
any indictment, since such action is expected or, at least, not severely 
condemned. Since public justice has replaced private revenge in nearly 
all antisocial acts, how do you explain the attitude depicted above? 
Is this merely a survival of a primitive practice? 


. What survivals of earlier moral standards are found in America today? 


You ought to be able to name six to eight without much difficulty. 


. A student makes what he calls a “confession,” as follows:. “I read a 


headline in a newspaper about the sinking of a ship in which 2,000 
persons were feared drowned. A shudder went through me and I re- 
called the Titanic and other sea disasters. When I picked up the paper 
and read on, I discovered that the incident had occurred in the Far 
East and that the victims were Oriental refugees. Before realizing the 
moral implications of my reactions I recognized a sense of relief and 
remarked, ‘Oh, they were only Orientals. ” Is this evidence of a linger- 
ing tribal morality? Wheze there are ties of blood, affection, friendship, 
or congeniality of interests, our feelings are touched and our igen 
are likely to be influenced. To what extent is the reaction above, tl e 
good, of the nearér, a common one? Is the reaction evidence of maturity 


or imm i 
nag moral standard if he starts 


to make payments on a debt at the time it becomes: due. In America 
such a person would be considered in default, and a creditor could 
take action against him if he wished to do so. Among the Dakota Indian 
tribe, it is reported that courtesy is highly esteemed and that they 
would rather lose double any day than profit double at another's 
expense.” They cannot understand the sharp dealing of many white 
men. How are such differences as the above to be explained? j 

A considerable number of years after he had been graduated, a man 


. returned his diploma to the president of the college, explaining that 


he did not want it because he had not earned it fairly; he had, cheated 


while in college. Removing the name, the president posted the letter 


and the diploma on the bulletin board: From time to time the news- 


Papers - print stories about ‘the return of stolen money or articles. Can 


you relate similar incidents? How do you explain the power of con- 


Science even after a considerable lapse of time? J 
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8. Is the statement of some writers that custom can make anything right 
or make anything wrong strictly true? Does it have more truth at some 
periods of moral evolution than at others? 

9. Make a list of the groups of which you are a member, indicating ways 
in which they influence your conduct. Are you ‘conscious of any 
changes in attitude or in conduct as you go from group to gioup? 

10. Write a brief statement concerning your ‘own moral development, in- 
cluding answers to the following questions: Where did you get your 
ideas of right and wrong when you were very young? Did the source 
of your ideas change any as you went through high school? Have 
parents, the social groups, and so on always had the same influence 
in framing your standards? At the present time, why do you think 
right is right? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MORALITY 


‘ In this chapter we present some 
illustrations of the development of morality in specific fields. „For our 
pe example let us consider the evolution of the administration of 
justice, 


The Administration of Justice 


Primitive Vengeance. We may go back in human history to the 
place where we find races: with scarcely anything that can be com- 
pared to our modern administration of justice. Private wrongs were 
revenged by the individuals wronged or perhaps by some close kins- 
man, Each man took vengeance as best he. could. The individual, if 
ee might seek redress by retaliation. If the members of his 
E interfered to help him, and if, through the solidarity of the 
amily, the offender were given aid, a blood feud might develop. 
hile there was no attempt to render to each man a jùst punishment 
= judged by impartial authorities, there was a rough sense of justice 
in operation. This was especially true where custom laid down certain 
rules of retaliation which had the approval of the larger group. In 
the Old Testament we read passages reflecting this early practice. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 


The Law of Retaliation. One of the first rules for the curbing. of 
Primitive vengeance is the famous lex. talionis, or law of retaliation: 
w eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It is found in codes as 

y as the Code of Hammurabi, about 2100 B.C., but made most 
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familiar through the Book of Exodus. This way of administering justice 
not only appeared among people of early historical periods but is 
found in modern times among people who live at a low stage of social 
and moral development. 


Compensation for Offenses. Retaliation was expensive and destruc- 
tive, and there was no assurance that it would end the quarrel. A con- 
tinuation of the method of retaliation back and forth would weaken 
or destroy the group. Slowly a stage of compensation for offenses came 
into existence. The payment of damages was less likely to lead to con- 
tinual strife. This stage often accompanied the growth in power of a 
chieftain and the settling down of tribes into a more peaceable and 
civilized type of life. So much compensation must be given for an eye, 
so much for a hand, and so much for a life. Here distinctions of rank, 
age, and sex were usually recognized and were taken into considera- 
tion. Both the injury inflicted and the person upon whom it was in- 
flicted had to be considered. A free man was worth more than a slave, 
an adult more than a child, a person of rank more than an ordinary 
man, and, usually, a man more than a woman. Some offenses might 
be considered too serious to be compensated except by blood, and in 
any case, if the compensation were not paid, a man might still resort 
to simple retaliation. In one form or another, compensation for offenses 
has been widespread right down to modern times. 

Collective responsibility is almost the universal rule in the early 
stages of the development of law and justice. If a member of one tribe 
injured a member of another tribe, all members of the first tribe 
might be held responsible to all members of the second tribe. The 
whole family of the offender might be destroyed. If the offender could 
not be found, vengeance might sometimes be satisfied with the life of 
his brother or son. 

Failure to distinguish between accident and design is another sur- 
prising feature of primitive justice. Failure to recognize this distinc- 
tion, which seems so evident to modern men, can be explained only 
by the theory of witchcraft and possession. If one’s ax slipped and 
killed a man, it might have been becayse one was “possessed” by 
Steere As a “possessed” man, he should be forgiven. In the early 
SE Laie oe of a distinction between accident and 
one that “killeth any A; e appointment of cities of refuge for -every- 
offender before Gee ahead cee PE mS 
aE ire: ched a city of refuge, however, he was 


A practice which seems especially strange to modern man is the 
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punishment of animals and, in some cases, even of inanimate objects. 
The slaying of offending animals was provided for in the codes found 
in the Book of Exodus, and such practices were found in Europe as 
late as the sixteenth century. Undoubtedly, magical ideas entered into 
these practices. Perhaps the animal or the weapon possessed an evil 
spirit; in any event, it was safer to get rid of it lest more or greater evil 
follow. Where actual destruction was not demanded, the thing might 
be purified through certain rites. 


The Growth of Independent Courts. With the development of society 
and the growth of a central authority, an independent and impartial 
group was often formed to administer justice. The growth of the ad- 
ministration of justice by a group not directly concerned in the crime 
was by long and slow stages. One of the first steps was where the 
social group as a whole, or its chief or council of elders, stepped in to 
regulate actions which endangered the group and which were there- 
fore resented by all the members. Acts like breach of the marriage 
law violated the tribal taboo and might bring misfortune to the entire 
community, Witchcraft also was severely dealt with by the group as 
a whole. The object was primarily to protect the group from a curse 
or other danger and only secondarily to punish the offender. 

If the sympathies or resentments of the members of the tribe were 
sufficiently aroused, the tribe might interfere in what ordinarily were 
considered purely private matters to be left to private vengeance. 
Much depended upon the»status and popularity of the persons con- 
cerned, This occasional intervention, however, easily crystallized into 
customary procedure. Intervention might take the form of fixing the 
Penalty br of regulating the private vengeance. A duel or-other test 
might be arranged. ; 

Further progress was made when an injured person called upon his 
chief or elders for assistance. Serious offenses against the individual 
came to be thought of as injuries to the community. At this point, 

Owever, the council or “court” acted more as peacemaker than as 
judge. Private vengeance and private feuds were less frequent but 
might be used when other methods failed. From methods of self- 
redress we have witnessed progress to the point where the avenger 
Was assisted or controlled by public force or: by public opinion. We 
shall make no attempt to explain the various uses of the duel, the oath, 
or the ordeal (walking through fire, dipping one’s hands into boiling 
water or boiling oil, and the like). These were magico-religious 
Processes, and it was expected that the gods would intervene to pro- 
tect the innocent and punish the guilty. s 
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The tendency toward more impartial and public justice was stimu- 
lated by the rise and growth of the kingly power. Individuals and 
families could be summoned before an authority which could decide 
the case and require the parties concerned to obey and to keep the 
peace. A serious crime now tended to become an offense against the 
state. Private justice gave way to more rational public justice, even 
though vestiges of the older forms remained, as in the duel in some 
countries. 


Thus by degrees there develops the conception that it is the duty of the 
court to try the case, to obtain proof of facts, to give its own verdict based 
on its own judgment, and execute its own sentence by its own officers, and 
which may take the initiative through its own officers. 


The function of the court was now not to supervise private redress 
or feuds but to detect and punish the criminal and to protect the rights 
of both innocent and guilty persons. 

With the development of law and justice there has grown up a 
recognition of the difference between accident and design, or the 
degree of responsibility of a man for a particular offense. Today such 
knowledge is important for the proper disposition of a case. Another 
advance, also important, is the distinction between civil justice, where 
restitution or compensation is given to the complainant, and criminal 
justice, where punishment is meted out by society through the pro- 
nouncement of a judge. 

Until recent times, punishment for crime was severe and often ex- 
ceedingly brutal, Even as late as the nineteenth century, death was 
the penalty fora large number of offenses in many countries. All per- 
sons held in prison, innocent and guilty, debtors and felons, were 
thrown together. The slow realization that extreme severity tends to 
harden people and make them indifferent to suffering, the unwilling- 
ness of juries to convict when the punishment seemed unreasonable, 
together with the rise of a more enlightened ethical consciousness, 
contributed to the use‘ of more humane methods of handling the 
criminal. 

Today men are coming to recognize that the criminal, as well as 
society, has rights which must be respected. Punishment is ethically 
Lge only when it helps to reform the wrongdoer aid to lead him 
Page eee eats pea ways of living. Simply to make the offender 

z g questions regarding the intent and the effect of 
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such punishment, may further degrade the recipient. Pain with no 
healing intent is probably: immoral. 


Marriage and the Position of Woman 


The great variety of practices concerning marriage and the position 
of woman in society make a brief sketch of this subject especially 
difficult, The differentiation of the sexes affects human conduct in 
important ways. The legal and ethical rights and duties of the two 
Sexes are never exactly alike. The questions to which we give atten- 
tion are: (1) the number of parties in the marriage union, (2) the 
restrictions on niarriage, (3) the stability of the marriage contract, 
(4) the methods of obtaining the partner, and (5) the relations among 
members of the family. 


1. Parties in the Marriage Union. In considering the parties to the 
marriage relation, Hobhouse savs we must ask: 


Is it (a) a union of one man with one’woman, or (b) of one man with two 
or more women, or (c). of two or more men with one woman, or (d) of a 
group of men with a group of women, or (e) is it wholly irregular, the 
Negation of union, promiscuity? All these are types of marriage which exist 
or have existed, or at least have been alleged to exist.? 
Polygyny, a state in which several women are the wives of one man, 
1S very common throughout the uncivilized world: and was fairly com- 
Mon during the early and middle periods of civilization. Polyandry, 
the relation in which several men are the husbands of one woman, is 
by comparison an. exceptional practice. It is found among the ancient 
Spartans and the Tibetans. In the Tibetan marriage, the husbands are 
usually all brothers. This type of marriage probably has an economic 
asis in the poverty of the country, which makes it difficult for one 
man to support one woman. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among authorities re- 
garding group marriage and promiscuity. What is sometimes taken 
aS a group marriage may be merely a form of polygyny combined 
With polyandry.® The looser types of marriage are confined almost 
exclusively to‘savage and barbarous tribes. If promiscuity or group 
Marriages exist, it is among these peoples. 

“Op. ci ily: Tts tion and Destiny (“Science of 
Calton Set Seale Th eal Brose 1040), and: Sidney H. Dison, 

age, Morals, and Sex in America; A History of Ideas (New York: Bookman 

Spates, Inc., 1958). 

obhouse, op. cit., pp. 185-188. 
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Westermarck strongly criticizes the notion that certain tribes or 

races have lived in a state of promiscuity without any family ties. He 
says: 
After examining in detail all the cases which are known to me of peoples 
said to live in a state of promiscuity, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it would be difficult to find a more untrustworthy collection of statements. 
Some of them are simply misrepresentations of theorists in which sexual 
laxity, frequency of separation, polyandry, group-marriage or something 
like it, or absence of a marriage ceremony or of a word for “to marry” 
or of a marriage union similar to our own, is confounded with promiscuity. 
Others are based upon indefinite evidence which may be interpreted in 
one way or other, or on information proved to be inaccurate.* 

Monogamy, or the relation between one man and one woman, 
dominates the higher civilizations, although it is also found among 
earlier peoples. Monogamy may be the general practice among a 
people, while the chiefs or wealthier men have several wives or con- 
cubines. Monogamy is apparently the only form of marriage that is 
permitted among all peoples. Even where we find polygamy (polygyny 
or polyandry) and group marriage, we also find monogamy existing side 
by side with them. In numerous cases it is the only form of marriage 
which is tolerated. Monogamy may be merely habitual, an outgrowth 
of the difficulty of obtaining and ‘supporting more than one wife. 
Monogamy based on the ethical belief that one ought to have only one 
wife or one husband is comparatively recent. 


2. Restrictions on Marriage. Among all,peoples there are some rules 
or restrictions concerning marriage. The most common are the laws of 
exogamy, which require marriage outside the tribe or clan, and the 
laws of endogamy, which permit marriage only within the-tribe. Pro- 
hibition of marriage between parent and child or brother and sister 
is almost universal. We shall not attempt to consider the great variety 
and diversity of restrictions found among primitive peoples, merely 
pointing out that the more civilized peoples tend to discard rules 
which limit the free personal choice of mates by men and women. In 


pea ee ‘of the United States, however, there are still legal and 
restrictions on the marriage of whi oa i 
and Mongolians. ge of whites with Negroes, Indians, 


3. Stability of the Marriage Çontract. 


wid . ous - 
ee alae, as Primitive tribes and the present Roman Catholic 
et A e the marrjage relation indissoluble, the most com- 
vard A. t i 
taille G3, 1080 . e a A Short History of Marriage (New York: The Mac- 


While there are groups as 
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mon practice, in both the uncivilized and civilized world, is to grant 
divorce under specified conditions. Among many primitive groups, 
divorce is so easy and so frequent that some would question whether 
the relation is really marriage at all. The practices vary so widely that 
it is almost’ impossible to genéralize concerning them. We can affirm, 
however, that in the uncivilized world, marriage is usually a loose tie 
and divorce is rélatively easy. The husband ordinarily has more privi- 
leges and rights as to divorce than does the wife, especially under the 
Patriarchal family. 


4. Methods of Obtaining Partner. Methods of obtaining a marriage 
Mate show not only a diversity but a definite trend as we approach 
modern times, Marriage by capture, or the practice of taking women 
captives in tribal wars or in petty raids, was found among savage peo- 
ples. A more common practice, and probably on the whole a later one, 
Was that of purchase. The woman might be considered the property 
of her family, to be sold or to be bought by some suitor. A loftier con- 
ception is one in which gifts were given to her family as compensa- 
tion for her loss from their household or in which there was an ex- 
change of gifts between the families. 

hree other early forms of the marriage contract may be noted. 
n one the man serves for his wife—probably because he has not the 
money to make an appropriate gift or payment. The case of Jacob in 
the Old Testament, serving for Leah and Rachel, is well known. A 
Second and less dignified practice is that in which one girl is ex- 
changed for another, A third is elopement, which apparently takes 
Place Occasionally among primitive as well as modern peoples. 

© whatvextent is the woman’s wish recognized or ignored in these 
orms of marriage? ‘Even where purchase is the practice, her wishes 
may be taken into account. No general statement is possible, except 
that the woman’s opportunity to consent increases and her position 
™Pproves as we pass from the hunting to the agricultural stage of early 
civilization, 


5, Relations among Members of Family. Hobhouse points out three 
main types in the structure of the family. First, there are forms like 

e clan system, where the man and the woman are fully united, 
legally and morally. Either mother-right or father-right may prevail. 

nder mother-right the woman remains in her own family; under 
father-right she goes with her husband’s people, and succession passes 
Tough him, Even under mother-right, the woman may be inferior 
to her husband and brother. Second, there is the natural family, con- 
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sisting of father, mother, and children, where the father is the head of 
the family and the wife is more or less in subjection, or at least in a 
subordinate position. Third, there is the natural family bound together 
by the closest sentimental and moral ties, where the full legal and 
moral status of the woman as a free personality is preserved. 

Among most uncivilized peoples, the position of the woman is in- 
ferior to that of the man. She does most of the hard work and has few 
personal rights. Even her person may be considered the property of 
her husband. While he may kill his wife for unfaithfulness, the same 
husband may not hesitate to lend’ her to an honored guest. Further- 
more, the system of child betrothal and the double standard by which 
the husband claims privileges not granted to the wite are evidences 
that the personality of woman is often disregarded. 

Most of the civilized races have the patriarchal type of family or- 
ganization. Mother-right appears to be an earlier form. The strongly 
knit marriage group. consisting of father, mother, and children, with 
the father as the dominant link in the organization, forms the basis 
of the more stable and more recent developments. 

A study of marriage in ancient times, especially in Babylonia, Egypt, 
and India, impresses one with the emphasis upon woman as property 
rather than as a personality. Infringement of chastity was often re- 
garded as an offense against the woman’s owner and was dealt with 
as such. Among the early Hebrews and the Chinese, polygamy was 
recognized, as it was also in Mohammedan countries. Among the early 
Greeks, monogamy prevailed, but concubinage was legally recognized 
under certain conditions. The woman was a ward rather than property. 
Plato, while believing women inferior to men in their powers, argued 
for the equality of the sexes, a 
The marriage practices of European or Western civilization are 
based upon Roman, Teutonic, and Christian practices and doctrines. 
In early Rome, monogamy was the rule, and the tie was seldom broken 


until the laws were relaxed in the days of the Republic. While con- 
sent of the parties was not commo 
cipation of th 


moral consequences of violations affected the man as well as the 
woman. Monogamy became the r 


Chuch was arene: ule wherever the influence of the 
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The leaders of the Protestant Reformation rejected marriage- as a 
Sacrament and as a concession to the weakness of human nature. 
They looked on marriage as a natural and desirable state for man. 
Changes came about slowly, however, and it was only during the 
nineteenth century that the position of woman was radically improved. 

The tendency of modern marriage laws is to grant the wife equality 
before the law and full legal protection for her person. She also may 
Own property in her own right and may freely dispose of it. 


Legislation moves in the direction of allowing divorce for adultery, cruelty, 

Persistent desertion, habitual drunkenness, serious crime—in short, for such 
ehavior of one party as makes the married life impossible or unbearable to 

the other.5 

From being a sacrament in the magical sense, marriage is coming to 
© One in the ethical sense. In a later chapter we deal at greater 

length with moral problems relating to sex and the family. 


Moral Progress among the Hebrews 


The third illustration of the evolution of morality is taken from the 
history of the early Hebrews. Probably no other group of people has . 
made such rapid progress in ethical insight in so short a period of 
time. In The Dawn of Conscience, James H. Breasted, archaeologist 
and student of the early culture of the Middle East, says that Hebrew 
Civilization was the culmination of a long period of development in the 
Countries around Palestine. The Egyptians and other early, peoples 
Possessed a high standard of morals a thousand years before the 
Decalogue:was written. The moral heritage, he says, has come to us 
rather through the Hebrews than from them.” On the other ‘hand, 
John A, Wilson, in The Burden of Egypt, says that “the influence of 
Egypt did not shape the Hebrews and the Greeks. They were shaped 
by their own experiences and their own fhner dynamism.” 7 He thinks 
that the essential beliefs and attitudes of a culture are “factors of self- 

‘Scovery” rather than of inheritance. The question as to which ele- 
Ments of the Hebrew literaturé are expressions of an earlier civilization 
and which are new and unique, while interesting and important, need 
Not concern ys here. The evidence of the moral development of the 
brews can be found in the Hebrew literature. 

e Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 231. 


Charles 5 >, 
mere cribner’s Sons, New York, 1934. 
oy UBiv. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. See also H. and H. A. Frankfort and 


1846)? The Intellectual Life of Ancient Man: (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
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Today most students are familiar with the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment does not present one moral level throughout its pages, although 
it is difficult to discern clearly the stages of development, ‘since the 
literature of the Bible is not placed in exact chronological order. Just 
as the geologist is able to point out the periods to which certain strata 
of rocks in the earth belong, so the Biblical scholar can arrange the 
writings of the Bible in time sequence. When this is done, the develop- 
ment of moral ideas becomes evident. This growing moral insight can 
be traced in three main developments: (1) the growth of the idea of 
God, (2) the development from group morality to personal morality, 
and (3) the treatment accorded to slaves and foreigners. 


1. Growth of Idea of God. The ethical ideals attributed to God by 
a people are a clear reflection of their own moral conceptions. . The 
moral aspirations of the Hebrews are set forth in the words of 
Jehovah: “What doth God require of thee?” and “Thus saith the Lord.” 
In the early writings, God is represented in various ways. Jehovah 
(or Yahweh) is disclosed in a thunderstorm on Mount Sinai. He is 
thought of as a local deity who is interested in the military exploits of 
his people. Elsewhere he is represented as walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day. A man might see God, but to do so was highly 
dangerous; consequently Moses was permitted to see only his back 
(Exodus 33:20-23). Later, during the wanderings of the Israelites, 
God is represented as traveling in an Ark, or holy chest. When the 
Ark is with them, the presence of God is there with them; when they 
lose the Ark; they lose the presence of God. At a still later period, God 
is represented as residing at Jerusalem or, at most, as the God ‘of 
Palestine. When the Israelites passed from his territory, they passed 
from the presence of their God. 

2 During this pre-Prophetic period, the idea of God.is anything but 
rich in ethical content when judged from a modern point of view. As 
time went on, however, the moral ideals of the Hebrews became more 
refined and more universal in application; consequently, their idea of 
God took on higher ethical attributes. In the earlier Hebrew writings, 
rete ees a one who gives directions for the slaughter of the 
courages blood ta aa ae a Seen A i a 
E A a ? ardens men s hearts and then punishes 
E TOTA T iA a ae sends evil spirits to confound men and 
fe ease Ae esired ends. We are told that when certain men 
Waa says e R the sacred Ark, they were smitten down (I 
e ee Pa ee n ha the Ark in an attempt to 

, he was struck dead on the -spot 
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(II Samuel 6:6-7). God’s favor seemed to depend to a considerable 
degree upon the care with which men observed certain rituals and 
ceremonies. 

The Prophets of the eighth century (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 

Micah) led the people more definitely in the- direction of ethical 
monotheism. Amos told the people that they had no special claim 
on the favor of Jehovah, since he was the God of the nations and 
Would punish them for their sins. In their denunciation of the social 
evils of their day, Amos and Isaiah helped raise ethics to a central 
place, along with ritual, in the religion of the period. During the 
Prophetic period, and especially as a result of the Babylonian exile 
when the people were asking, “How can we worship our God in a 
strange land?” the Prophets assured the people that God was the God 
of all the nations and that, moreover, he loved righteousness and 
Justice, 
In some of the later passages of the Old Testament and especially 
in the New Testament, the idea of God becomes spiritual and ethical. 
God is a loving father, and it is not his will that “one of these little ones 
should perish.” He is interested in purity, truth, and sincerity of pur- 
Bose, “No man hath seen God at any time.” “God is a spirit” and “He 
that abideth in love abideth in God.” This is a very different concep- 
tion from the one presented in the early records of the Hebrews. 


2: Development from Group. Morality to Personal Morality. When 
We first read of the Hebrew pegple, they are nomadic tribes little 
different from other tribes about them. When they entered Canaan, 
or Palestine, they came as clans and patriarchal tribes with their flocks 
and herdssThe tribe or family or group was the important unit, since 
the individual had only partially emerged from the social unit. Con- 

lcts with the earlier settlers tended to increase the tribal clannishness 
and the solidarity of the groups. If one member of another group 
Committed an offense, the whole group was punished. It was not even 
essential that the offender himself be punished. The group morality 
Or tribal customs made a place for blood revenge, the sacrifice of the 
first-born, polygamy, and other practices which later came to be con- 
demned, EKS 
_ The Prophets of the eighth century and later had an important 
Influence on three lines of ethical development: (a) The emergence 
oi the individual and the transition to full individual responsibility. 
Stead of meting out punishment to an entire group, Ezekiel says, 
ii © soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the 

iquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity ofthe 
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son.” (b) The emphasis upon personal purity and sincerity in place 
of ritual and outward conformity. “Man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” “I hate, I despise your 
feast days.” “What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” (c) A growing 
social passion for justice and righteousness in the affairs of community 
and nation. Amos strongly condemns, in the name of God, those who 
“know not to do right” but “store up violence and robbery in their 
palaces”; those “which oppress the poor” and “swallow up the needy, 
even to make the poor of the land to fail”; those who monopolize the 
corn and the wheat and make “the ephah small, and the shekel 
great.” Men are to look forward to a society in which good will and 
peace will be controlling principles. 


3. Treatment of Slaves and Foreigners. The morality of a people is 
reflected in their attitude toward foreigners and toward the weak. In 
Hebrew history we see a development from harsh demands for blood 
vengeance and eagerness to repay brutality with brutality to the view 
that Israel is the servant of the nations. In the New Testament, for- 
giveness of enemies is both taught and exemplified. 

An examination of the earlier records of Hebrew history will make 
clear that the foreigner had few rights which the Israelites were bound 
to respect. Non-Hebrew peoples were ruthlessly slaughtered, reduced 
to a condition of servitude, or heavily taxed (I Samuel 15:3; I Kings’ 
9:20-21; Judges 1:28). There were really two ethical standards: one 
which applied to relations with other Hebrews, and another which 
referred to outsiders. While the Hebrew might not eat the flesh of 
an animal that had died “of itself,” he could give it to a stranger within 
his gates or sell it to an alien (Deuteronomy 14:21). A noteworthy 
exception, one which represents a more highly developed attitude 
toward the-stranger, is reflected in Leviticus 19:33-84. Here the 
stranger is not to be harmed, but he “shall be unto you as one born 
among you.” 

After the establishment of the kingdom, and especially under 
Solomon, leagues with foreign nations became more common. There 
was a growing recognition of the value to be gained through agree- 
ment and compromise rather than by warfare. 
ae ot is Book of Isaiah and in later writings, the idea is 
eee ae i A yo universal and that other nations might 
ey I ET o T a (Isaiah, chapters 19-25) These na- 
for her sins Aaro y ER for 5 he purpose of punishing Israel 

E rding to Jeremiah a little later, God had no favorites. 
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He disliked unrighteousness and loved righteousness wherever these 
were found. The same sense of a growing international justice is found 
in the Books of Jonah and Ruth. Jonah wanted to see Nineveh de- 
stroyed, but God is represented as desiring that the people repent. 
The Book of Ruth is the story of a foreigner who became the ancestress 
of the kings of Judah. 

The noblest ethical ideals of the Old Testament are carried over 
into the New Testament and expanded Forgiveness -of enemies, even 
those who are foreigners, is definitely taught. Jesus appears to go out 
of his way to place certain despised foreigners in an admirable light, 
as he did in the parable of the Good Samaritan. The doctrine of the 
fatherhood òf God and the brotherhood of man is not in harmony 
with race prejudice. 

When it arose, slavery was a moral advance, in many cases, at 
least. It was an act of mercy to spare defeated peoples from the sword. 
Most slaves were obtained through warfare. If cities surrendered 
peaceably, the early Israelites were to take the inhabitants into their 
service; but if they resisted and fought, the males at least were to 
be put to the sword (Deuteronomy 20:10-14). The foreign slave was 
the property of his owner, who could do with him as he wished. As 
time went on, however, a more humane attitude developed, and the 
rights of the owner were restricted. As a human being, the slave was 
felt to have some rights. While the master could beat the slave, there 
Was a penalty for beating him to death (Exodus 21:20-21). Rest 
on the Sabbath day anq the privilege of participation in certain re- 
ligious ceremonies were also stipulated (Exodus 20:10; 12:43-44). 

The Hebrew slave was in a more favorable position than the foreign 
slave. Usually he became a slave through inability to pay his debts. 
The male worked for a six-year period and then was supposed to be 
released (Exodus 21:2). The female slave could not claim such a 
Privilege, since she often became one of the lesser wives of the owner. 

In the New Testament, slavery is accepted as one of the institutions 
of the day. Christians, however, were to treat their slaves with con- 
sideration. While Paul sends Onesimus back to his owner Philemon, 
he exhorts the master to receive his slave as a Christian brother. 


SUMMARY 
We have illustrated the development of morality from three dif- 
ferent fields: the history of the administration of justice, the history of 
Marriage and the position of woman, and the history of the early 
Hebrews, It is evident that morals are not something distinct and 
Separate from the actual personal and social lives of men anq women. 
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Moral standards grow out of life'itself and are related to human feel- 
ing and intelligence. As intelligence and experience grow and expand, 
the requirements of personal and social welfare are taken into account 
more and more. 


il 


2, 
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Questions and Projects 


Questions on Chapter III: 

(1) What are the main steps in the development of the administra- 
tion of justice? Explain each stage briefly. 

(2) In your judgment what elements or considerations led to the de- 
velopment from collective to individual responsibility? Did the same or 
other considerations lead to the making of a distinction between acci- 
dent and design or intent in the development of justice? 

(3) Indicate some of the main trends in the development of marriage 
and the position of women. To what extent do these steps represent 
a moral advance? 


(4) What specific evidence can you give for moral development 
among the Hebrews? 

(5) When slavery first arose, was it a step backward or a moral ad- 
vance? Explain your answer and indicate the direction of later moral 
advances in connection with the institution of slavery. 

Go over the main steps in the administration of justice and indicate 
how many of these steps have appeared in American history. 

To what extent should judges and the courts follow precedent in 
deciding cases? See Chapter 3, “Do Laws Make Ethics Unnecessary?” 
in Ethics and Social Policy by Wayne A. R. Leys (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1941), 

Are we in danger, in our drive for security, of moving back to the stage 
of group morality? There have been a number of widely publicized 
cases of what is sometimes called “guilt by association.” Note the 
Landy Case” described on pages 254-255. What relation do sucl/ cases 
have to the statement quoted from Ezekiel on page 41? See also “Guilt— 
and Innocence—by Association,’ by Henry Steele Commager in the 
New York Times magazine for November 8, 1953. ) 

BES time the newspapers have reported cases similar to the 
ollowing: A citizen of one state in the United States went to another 
state, started with little or nothing and, by working hard for fourteen 
years, built up a prosperous business and established for himself a 


reputation for honesty and fair dealing. * i i 

r i : a g. ‘People in the local community 
in which he lived thought highly of him, and when he had to return 
to his native state, 


I the local newspaper said: “He has established a 
Heyes as a man of his word, liberal, successful, enterprising. . . . 
Nowe ays co-operated in the general interest of community affairs.” 
ares wee ny question had no choice but to return to his native 
aIta: a appears, a fugitive from justice. Fifteen years earlier 
Eees Paton of killing a policeman while intoxicated. He had 
vole Wade R twenty years in prison but had escaped after one 

another name, he had become a “model citizen” in another 
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community and state. Is the attempt to force him to serve additional 
years in prison upholding the dignity of the law or is it vindictive 
justice? What good can the remaining nineteen years in prison do for 
this man or for society? In a number of similar cases the governors 
have immediately pardoned and freed-the person involved. Do you 
approve? i 

6. Certain tribes living in Borneo were reported to consider it an act of 
merit to slay and behead a member of an enemy tribe; yet they con- 
sidered it a heinous offense to slay a fellow tribesman. Men of various 
primitive tribes have been willing to lend their wives to honored guests; 
yet they were as shocked as modern men if their wives did the lending 
themselves. The wives of some Fijian chiefs consider it a duty to suffer 
strangulation on the death of their husbands. Among the Eskimos it 
is a capital crime to steal from the common supply of blubber on which 
the life of the community is dependent. One writer reports that the 
women of certain primitive tribes seemed shocked to hear that in 
England a man had only one wife. How do you explain such attitudes 
and practices and such apparent inconsistencies! 

7. A clipping from a newspaper in an Eastern city tells about the sentence 
imposed by a court upon a man and a woman who had lived together 
for some years without being married. The case came to light when 
the woman filed a suit asking that paternity be acknowledged for a two- 
year-old daughter. The man admitted the relationship and said that he 
Wanted to marry the woman but that “she held it immoral to marry 
a divorced man.” How do you explain a case like this in which a person 
goes against the laws, customs, and mores of society, apparently with- 
out much concern, and yet refuses to enter into a legal marriage because 
she thinks divorce is immoral? 

8. What restrictions, if any, are placed upon women in America? Should 
women. have all the, privileges—legal, political, and moral—which > 
men have? : r 

9. Can you see any justification at all for the practice in an early hunting 

> age of killing the aged and infirm? 

10. Stady and sketch briefly the moral development of one of the following: 
(1) the Greeks, (2) the Romans, oF (8) the Christians. 
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HEREDITARY AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTORS IN CONDUCT 


3 So far in our study we have con- 
sidered the general steps in the development of morality. From a 
logical point of view, it might be argued that we should pass at once 
to a consideration of the more strictly philosophical part of our study 
before we introduce material of a more descriptive and scientific na- 
ture. While we shall not base our views of the nature of morality 
exclusively upon the scientific factors which influence conduct, there 
are certain reasons why it will be well to consider at this time the 
specific elements. that enter into human conduct. One reason is the 
criticism of the general theories of morality (soon to be considered) as 
being abstract and failing to consider the particular conditions in the 
midst 0% which the good life must be lived: A second reason is that 
it will be well to have this material in mind when we consider 
the nature of morality, as well as when we consider the problems of 
Personal and social morality. Such a discussion will indicate more fully 
the need for a flexible and experimental approach. 

During recent years there has been a great deal of research in the 
problem of human behavior. As a result of the increasing knowledge 
of the concrete factors involved in human conduct, new methods of 
dealing with misconduct have been devised and hew theories of the 
nature of human behavior are arising. Human behavior does not oc- 
cur in à vacuum; it is the interaction between a particular organism 
and a particular environmental situation. 
eae factors which enter into the determination of human behavior 

© many and varied, For the purpose of study, we may segregate 
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them; yet in any conduct situation there is a combination of many of 
them. This does not mean that all of them are equally important or 


equally constant. One may predominate now, and another later on 
and in a different situation. 


Biological Factors 


Man is sometimes said to be the product of heredity and environ- 
ment, and controversies have raged over their relative importance 
in the determination of man’s behavior. These two influences, how- 
ever, are not mutually exclusive, but are in continual interaction and 
are more or less inseparable, We tend to name a trait “hereditary” or 
“environmental” by the way in which it can be altered. Apparently 
some traits may be produced or altered by either heredity or environ- 
ment. 

The eggs of marine fish of the genus Fundulus, when they develop 
in untreated sea water, produce the expected results—fish with two 
eyes. If certain magnesium salts and other substances are added to the 
sea water, marked differences result—notably, the development of fish 
with only one eye. Apparently some abnormalities are normal develop- 
ments under different conditions. 

The axolotl is a creature (larva of the Mexican salamander) that 
depends upon its environment even to the extent of the parts or organs 
it develops. When it lives. in the water; it develops gills and lacks 
lungs. When it lives out of the water, it develops lungs and lacks gills. 
Thyroid feeding will cause the water form of any age to change into 
the land salamander within ten days. 
he arpal ee EE of the organism, the proper muterials 
ER the a a i e Peer: but it is equally important that the 
eaten ae a in a favorable environment. One in- 
eA aie? p ysical structure which, under certain environ- 

umstances, will produce a particular set of characteristics. 


If these conditions ar 
a e not present, however, another set 2 
istics will result, mime 


ORIGINAL NATURE OF MAN 


quem things a man brings with him at birth affect his conduct and 
ae a While there is general agreement that we are born to do 
ee Papa een than others, there is no agreement as to just what 
Ae ti rad it should be defined. Soon after birth, infants show 
ua erences in behavior. The additional fact that certain 
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traits are common traits in some families raises the question of heredi- 
tary determination, though it does not answer it conclusively. 

Heredity appears to be the important element in (1) physical 
make-up, including size, overdevelopment or underdevelopment, 
texture and color of hair, eye color, and the like; (2) constitutional 
inferiority and superiority, the first of which is related to epilepsy, the 
‘insanities,” and so on; (3) mental inferiority and superiority; (4) 
temperamental or emotional tone, including speed of reaction, atten- 
tiveness to stimuli, and other factors which: probably have a glandular 
basis; (5) certain impulses, reflexes, and possible “instincts.” These 
units of behavior, which are either actually or potentially present at 
pitts may bé analyzed in different ways and listed under various 
erms. 


EUGENICS AND HEREDITY 


According to the eugenists, the human race can be improved in the 
main only by better breeding or by a close regard for the laws of 
heredity, The experience of the plant and animal breeder, it is claimed, 
should lead men to see that a more reasonable selection of mates is 
the greatest means of permanently improving the human race and sav- 
ing it from immorality, degeneracy, imbecility, and disease. Care for 
the weak and diseased, unless accompanied by a check upon the 
reproduction of the unfit, leads the race downward." 

The problem of feeble-mindedness is one of the most serious, since 

eredity appears to be the largest single cause of this defect. Since 
those who are feeble-minded are weak in will, in judgment, and in the 
Power to discriminate between right and wrong, they: are a fertile 
Source of wrongdoing. 

Heredity appears to play some part in insanity and epilepsy, al- 
though there are probably many other contributing causes. At least 
these diseases occur more often in certain families. The intermarriage 
of members of families in which the mental diseases occur is found 
to increase the percentage of cases. The mental diseases may be due, 
20Wever, to factors in the individual's environment, and the causes 
May include toxic poisons, injuries, bodily diseases, exhaustion, and 
severe strain.2 Studies show that epileptics tend to be incalculable 


*Edwin Grant Conklin, Man, Real and Ideal (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948), chap. 5; A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Biological Basis of Human Be- 
avior (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1942). p 
Mosh YEY Milton Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity (2d ed.; St. Louis: The C. V. 
aed Co., 1950); Kathleen Doyle, When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family 
amphlet No, 172; New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1951). 
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in their moods and impulses, subject to emotionalism and irritability, 
and lacking in self-control. Under unfavorable circumstances these 
traits may lead to antisocial behavior.® 


ORGANIC CHANGES, DEFECTS, AND DISEASES 


Quite apart from the hereditary factors we have been considering, 
there are organic changes and defects which have an important bear- 
ing upon behavior and character. The simplest changes that take 
place in the organism are the chemical and physical changes involved 
in the constructive and destructive processes known as anabolism and 
katabolism or, to state it as a single process, metabolism. Each or- 
ganism passes through a series of changes, from the fertilized egg to 
the embryo and from the miniature form to the full-grown adult. Dur- 
ing this process there are numerous changes, structural and functional, 
which are important. to the conduct and character of the individual. 
Adjustments, temporary and permanent, are needed, and different 
organisms have different degrees of plasticity. Modifications of bodily 
structure or of habits are sometimes acquired and persist even after 
the inducing conditions have been removed or have ceased to operate. 
Thus, besides variations of a germinal origin, the individual may 
acquire various structural and functional modifications. Defects and 
peculiarities may be due to heredity, to antenatal conditions, to the 
birth process, and to conditions and experiences of childhood .and 
later life. 

The adolescent period has a very close relationship to the develop- 
ment of character. Beginning with puberty, the body usually grows 
rapidly and all the organs are put under new conditions which mean 
an upheaval of the whole being. Physiological changes whicl take 
place give rise to various peculiarities and character changes. There 
arise new impulses which are difficult to control. J 

Both the menstrual period and pregnancy may cause mental dis- 
turbances sufficient to result in antisocial conduct. Especially in 
Tae of a neuropathic tendency, there may be.impulsiveness, irrita- 
bility, and lack of self-control at the time of the menstrual period. 


Much the same tendency has been noted during pregnancy, which may - 


have a marked influence upon mental powers and give. rise to impul- 
siveness and lack of control. 


Age and sex have a fairly direct relationship to certain kinds of 


* Owsei Temkin, The Falling Sickness (Balti: i 
5 altimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1945); 
Mabet Yahraes, Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out of the Closet eapi No. a 
ew York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1944). teat 
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misbehavior. There is a gradual increase in delinquency and crime 
from the age of ten until the maximum is reached at ages eighteen 
to twenty-four; then there is a gradual decline. About nine times as 
many males are arrested as females, although the fact that women 
generally live more sheltered lives must be considered.* 

Overdevelopment and underdevelopment are important as causa- 
tive factors of misbehavior. If a boy or a girl reaches physical maturity 
at an early age before experience and mentality have developed to 
an equal extent, the situation is. dangerous, since new desires are 
awakened with little or no change in the power of control. The situa- 
tion is especially critical when sex maturity comes at an abnormally 
early age. These imperfect correlations lead to irritation and defective 
social adjustments, and hence to various forms of misbehavior. 

We can deal here with only a few of the many physical defects 
which have a bearing upon human conduct. Any defect or injury 
which results in local irritation in any part of the body or which leads 
to social maladjustment may lead under certain conditions to anti- 

_ Social behavior. Many malicious dispositions can be explained in just 
this way, Among the defects which can affect conduct and character 
are speech defects, nose and throat obstructions, ear defects, eye de- 
fects, and decayed teeth. The child with enlarged tonsils who may 
hold his mouth open or the child with crossed eyes or a speech defect 
may be ridiculed and suffer a lowering of status or come to feel that 
he is an outcast. i 

Diseases may be due to abnormal or derang 
from a germinal cause, or they may be induced b i i : 
tions or by the presence of parasites. Strictly speaking, a disease is 
never inherited. What is inherited is a weakness, a constitutional pe- 
Culiarity, ‘or a predisposition to a disease. Some diseases noticed in suc- 
Cessive generations aré apparently the result of congenital or prenatal 

ection, k 

For many years men have observed tha 
ated with certain types of mental states. Among these may be noted 
the “hopefulness of pulmonary tuberculosis” and the depression as- 
Sociated with disease below the diaphragm. Syphilis is one of the most 
Serious diseases in respect to the physical, mental, and moral deteriora- 
tion that attends it, Nervous diseases usually have some basis in an 


inherited nervous ins tability. 


ed processes arising 
y acquired modifica- 


t certain diseases are associ- 


“These fi i i d different offenses. See Walter 
Su dely for different areas an 
Pp Reckless, Criminal Beharior ‘ New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940), 
+ 96 f. 
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THE GLANDS 


Although’ some have overemphasized the part played by the glands 
and have seen in their control the panacea for all human ills, the 
glands are important factors in life. The duct glands have little open- 
ings which lead to the exterior of the body or into the hollow, or 
visceral, organs. These include the salivary, sweat, and mucous glands, 
the pancreas, the liver, the kidneys, and so on. They play a large part 
in the regulation of digestion and other vital functions of the body, 
and their overaction or underaction may throw the organism out of 
adjustment and lead to various harmful results. 

The ductless glands. or the endocrine organs, have no external 
openings; they pour a secretion called hormone into the blood. The se- 
cretions of these glands are very important for the nutrition and 
growth of the body, as well as for general behavior. The endocrine 
glands have an exceedingly close relation to mental and emotional 
processes. There is an interaction between the emotions and the 
glands, so that emotion may stimulate the glands to activity or the 
activity of a gland or glands may cause emotion to arise. The most im- 
portant ductless glands are the thyroid, the gonads, the adrenals, the 
pituitary body, the pineal body, and.the thymus. We consider very 
briefly only the first three. 

The thyroid secretion appears to be the controller of the speed of 
living. If this gland is strong and active, one lives faster or has abun- 
dant life; if it is weak and inactive, one lives more slowly. 

The gonads, or the reproductive glands, bear a close relationship to 
the emotional life of the individual. The removal of these glands ir. 
the male prevents the secondary sex qualities from developing and we 
get an effeminate type of man with muscular weakness and mental 
sluggishness. The removal of these glands from the female: prevents 
the secondary feminine qualities from developing and we get a 
masculine woman with a dulled mentality. r 

The adrenal glands are twọ small bodies placed above and in front 
of the upper end of each kidney. Under strong emotional excitement 
these glands pour adrenalin into the blood and the liver releases more 
sugar (glycogen) intò the blood. This results in a heightening of the 
POA O A system; the heart beats more quickly, more red 
. whole body k E ae Dee mote api paa 

rE e ieee nA a Cue Tweet Metabolic poisons and waste 
Tin relieves fatigue. Failt y the action of the adrenals, so that adrena- 

} . re of these glands gives rise to fatigue, a sensi- 
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tiveness to colds, a loss of zest in life, mental instability, a tendency 
to worry, and sometimes depression or even melancholia. 


The Geographical Environment 


The environment of any region today is the result of a natural set 
of conditions, including the topography and the climate, which has 
been modified and is still being modified both by nature and by man. 
This geographical environment may influence man either directly or 
indirectly, Where it influences the biological, the psychological, or 
the social conditions of man, it indirectly affects his behavior. Factors 
of the geographical environment determine to a large extent the un- 
even distribution of the world’s population, as well as the occupation 
of a people—that is, whether or not it is predominantly one of agricul- 
ture, lumbering, mining, or trade and manufacture. 

The geographical environment, to be more specific, includes the 
location, the land forms or relief, the bodies of water, the soil, the 
minerals, and—by no means Jeast—the climate. The climate includes 
temperature, precipitation, wind, sunshine, and barometric pressure. 
The land upon which man lives feeds him and gives him his tasks. 
From birth until death the human being unavoidably comes in contact 
with the physical world in innumerable ways. Man’s mental and physi- 
cal energy, as well as his moral character, apparently reach. their 
highest development only under certain geographical conditions. 
When unfavorable, these conditions may set up a barrier to mans 
Movements and development. ‘Good or bad, they determine to a con- 


_ siderable extent his food, clothing, and shelter, and they have a direct 


and important bearing upon his health and energy and hence upon 
his temperament and his general conduct and character. 

Some students of the geographical influences affecting man have 
asserted that mountain people tend to be superstitious and conserva- 
tive, Other traits attributed to them include suspicion of strangers and 
an intense love of family and home. Deserts, grasslands, and steppes 
tom early times have produced tribes of wandering herdsmen who 
live as nomads, The characteristics of these people are pride of race, 
Physical stamina, courage, vigilance, keen powers of observation, 
ospitality, intolerance, and fanaticism. Robbery abroad is frequently 
encouraged, while robbery at home or within the tribe is severely pun- 
ished, 

Seacoasts and accessible islands tend to develop a more progressive, 
Cosmopolitan type. The coast is the natural home of the middleman 
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and the trading people who have initiative and endurance. Except for 
barren and inaccessible coasts with no rich hinterland, these regions 
are centers of culture and progress and often of racial intermixture. 

Plains and well-watered lowlands permit easy expansion of peoples 
and cultures. Because of their fitness for agriculture, trade, and social 
intercourse, they are favored locations for the massing. of a sedentary 
population. Unbroken plains make for homogeneity and for a greater 
uniformity of life conditions than do mountainous regions. 

Further evidence of the effect of geographical conditions upon hu- 
man life and conduct is shown by a study of the different climate 
zones, Intermediate degrees of temperature and seasonal diversity 
seem to be very favorable to high civilization. The seasonal changes 
of the Temperate Zone energize and stimulate man to activity. They 
encourage a higher civilization by developing him physically ‘and 
mentally. The cold of the winter in the North Temperate Zone, unless 
too severe, acts as a healthful stimulant to man. The organs of the 
body act more equally and regularly than in the very warm or the 
very cold latitudes. 

There appears to be a marked difference not only between zones 
but between northemers and southerners in the Temperate Zone. The 
people of northern Europe, living in a harsh climate with cold and 
sometimes dreary winters, tend to be energetic, provident, serious, 
thoughtful, and cautious; the southern Europeans are more easygoing, 
improvident, cheerful, emotional, and imaginative. If conditions north 
and south in North America are contrasted, similar tendencies are 
found. : 

In the equatorial regions there are no “seasons,” in the Temperate- 
Zone sense of the word, classified according to temperature. This zone 
is characterized by a remarkable simplicity and uniformity of climatic 
features. The heat is usually accompanied by high relative humidity, 
except in the deserts and during the dry seasons; hence the air is 
muggy and oppressive, and energetic physical and mental action is 
difficult. 

The sun is the great sustainer of life, for every living thing on 
ae aie Busia woul die if the sun’s heat and light were cut of. 
Ag tae a tives factors must be considered,.it is a fact 
to the equatorial re TTE, Bars from the Temperate Zone 
jest arty ecto ; P ae the geographical environment is at 
in the natural EREE of Sin Ae era ae Sree ETT 
for the sense of strangeness men, are ace tf be in part responsible 

and difference between certain ‘racial 


` the, geographical environmen 
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groups; hence they are a remote factor in some of the present-day 
prejudice and antagonism. 

Some writers, on the basis of certain historical and archaeological 
evidence, have set forth what they term the “climatic hypothesis of 
history.” They contend that mankind has “always made the most rapid 
progress under essentially the same climatic conditions.” Climatic con- 
ditions undoubtedly have played a part in historical development 
and must be considered, although this approach may easily be carried 
to extremes. Every process in nature has some significance for histori- 
cal events and social life. Victory or defeat in battle may turn on the 
weather, Nations and possibly civilizations have fallen into decay 
because a diminution in rainfall has reduced the food supply. In his 
struggle for happiness and a higher standard of living, man faces 
variable conditions. Some of these conditions he is able to change 
completely, others only partly, and still others not at all. No attempt 
is made here to discuss the continuing changes of climate, such as 
glacial periods, interglacial periods or fluvial changes, or climate 
cycles of shorter periods. . 

In Mainsprings of Civilization, Huntington says: 

It seems hard to avoid the conclusion that human vigor, both mental and 
Physical, varies constantly in response to atmospheric’ differences, which 
thus have a direct effect upon civilization and progress. This is equally 
true whether we look at contrasts of climate from ‘one geographical region 
to another, at differences from season to season, or at variations from one 


day to another.® : 
With the growth of cities ‘and modern means of transportation, 


t becomes less important. Modern man 


as numerous ways, not available to primitive man, of overcoming 


the limitations and checking the influences of the natural environ- 
Ment upon him. However, these forces must be kept in mind and 
taken into account when we are considering the conduct of men. 


Psychological Bases of Behavior 


With slight variations, each individual inherits certain types of 

structure which lead him to respond to stimuli in definite ways. This 

is a part of the individual's biological inheritance. The infant at birth 

Possesses a wide and diffuse array of needs and many general re- 

flexes and responses. His activity appears to rise out of the excess 

ae Ellsworth Huntington, Mainsprings of Givilization (New York: John Wiley & 
ms, Inc., 1945), p. 382. 
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energy of the organism as well as from specific stimuli, and many 
of his.movements are random and unorganized. 

The diffused and disorganized responses which appear at birth 
soon begin to take on a more definite and meaningful social pattern. 
How is this to be explained? In the first place, it is explained in part ` 
by internal development and maturation. The birth process does not 
fundamentally change the process of growth which has been taking 
place in the embryo since the ovum and sperm united in conception. 
‘After birth, patterns of behavior which are dependent upon this de- 
velopmental process within the organism continue to emerge.® In the 
second place, the learning process is going on all the time. The more 
complex responses and social patterns of behavior are built up by a 
process of learning or “conditioning” or by means of experience. 
Successful or satisfactory responses tend to be repeated and to be- 
come habits. Habit formation and the learning process start at birth, 
possibly before, and they develop so rapidly that no sharp distinc- 
tion between inherited and learned behavior can be made. “Organ- 
ism and environment interact constantly; the organism learns as it 
grows, and grows as it learns.”* On the basis of numerous experi- 
ments, most psychologists have come to believe that our adult pat- 
terns of behavior and our complex social activities may. be explained 
more satisfactorily on the basis of habit or “cultural conditioning.” 

A few decades ago the term instinct frequently was used to explain 
the more complex responses which appear in the life of animal or- 
ganisms; including man. Instincts were thought to be inherited tend- 
encies to perform certain acts in rather specific ways when the ap- 
propriate stimulus was present. Today, however, these responses: are 
more likely to be described as needs, urges, or drives. As We ascend 
the scale of evolution, there is decreasing evidence of instincts and 
increasing evidence of the importance of learning.® This is undoubtedly 
due to the growing complexity of the central nervous system, so that 
many and different types of response are possible. If the term instinct 
is used, it should apply only to the comparatively fixed physiological 
functions which we carry on in common with other members of the 
‘animal kingdom. It should not apply to our more complex social 
activities. 

Ar the child develops, there is a growing range and complexity 
an E Ono Paa of Normal People (rev. ed.; Boston: 


TO Fj 
z foraner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and Theodore M. Néwcomb, Experimental 
jocial Psychology (rev. ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 134. 


*Nc-man L. Munn, Psychology; The F i ij 
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both in the stimuli to which it may react and in the physical and 
emotional responses which are possible. For example, in the case of 
emotional responses, recent studies seem to indicate that the new- 
born infant exhibits only pleasant and unpleasant emotional excite- 
ment. Emotional development due to maturation and to learning takes 
place rapidly, however, and soon the child may show such emotions 
as love, contentment, pleasure, anger, fear, and jealousy. These emo- 
tional reactions, through learning or conditioning, may be attached 
to various persons, places, and things, or to general situations. The 
reactions tend to change as the normal person adjusts himself to new 
situations. 

While there’ is very little difference in the general set of responses 
between the people of one nation or racial group and those of an- 
other, these responses may be shaped in innumerable ways, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the child is reared and the environmental 
conditions to which it reacts. When any response or drive is over- 
developed or when expression is prevented, the individual may be 
led into abnormal behavior. We shall attempt now to show how this 
process of habit formation, and especially these emotional drives, 
may lead to mental disorders. 


MENTAL DISORDERS 
as well as in a world of external 


Man lives in a world of ideas, 
d delusions ‘profoundly affect his 


events, His motives, ideas, ideals, an 
behavior. When any group of ideas and sentiments become attached 
through experience to certain "objects, persons, Or situations and re- 

* Spond to their presence, We have a complex. Complexes may be so- 
cially desirable (such as an attachment to one’s alma mater) or they 
May become morbid or pathological and tend to dominate the per: 
sonality, The latter is the sense in which the term complex is com- 
monly used. 

Sometimes complexes are repress 
they may have an unwholesome influ 
charged with a strong emotional tone. They may at any time force 
themselvés into the consciousness, against the self as a whole, and 
demand ‘expression. They may fnd an outlet in dreams. in nervous 
disorders, or in disorders of conduct. 

At the root of many mental disorders and consequently of abnor- 
mal behavior, there is a conflict between two of the impulses or 
drives of the individual or between the desires of the individual and 
the standards of the group While conflicts centering around sex are 
frequent, they do not always lead to sexual transgressions. The mental 


d and forgotten. In such cases 
ence on life, since they are 
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conflict may find substituted expression in numerous forms of mis- 
conduct, such as stealing, truancy, display of temper, and arson. 

Although it is recognized that there are other impulsive tendencies 
or drives, the sex impulse is considered one of the powerful channels 
of life energy. We set forth here one interpretation which has gained 
fairly wide recognition. In the psychological development of the 
child, the objects of love are successively: self, mother, the parent 
of the opposite sex, a member of its own sex (companion or gang), 
and a member of the opposite sex.® It is believed that every normal 
person passes through these five stages, and that a failure to pass 
from one stage to another is often the cause of abnormal conduct or 
of a nervous and moral breakdown. Emotional disturbances; wrong 
environmental influences, or even hereditary defects may lead to a 
“fixation” at one of the earlier stages. 

Fixation at the baby stage results in’ autoeroticism, so. that an in- 
dividual is not able to free the.sex interest from his or her own per- 
son. Fixation at the mother stage results in “mother fixation,” where 
the childish dependence cannot be broken. Fixation at the stage of 
devotion to the parent of the opposite sex results in the Oedipus com- 
plex, which underlies many family conflicts; it is an exaggerated 
attachment of a boy for his mother or of a girl for her father. (The 
latter was once called the Electra complex.) Fixation at the stage of 
love for a member of one’s own sex results in the homosexual, who 
finds it easier to love a person of his own sex than one of the opposite 
sex. Individuals who ‘are unable to break away from these earlier at- 
tachments and face the world as normal persons easily become neu- 
rotics, delinquents, and chronic perverts. 


When the desires and emotions of persons are prevented from ex- 


pressing themselves in one way, they may find expression “in some 
other form. Some psychologists speak of “mechanisms” or “channels 
of expression” which the unconscious may assume. When an indi- 
vidual is guided in his-action not by a rational choice in the light of 
facts but by unconscious desires which are in opposition to what he 
should do, we call the excuses or “reasons” which he gives “rationali- 
zations. For example, a man may steal and then justify his action by 
saying that the person from whom he stole was cheating him anyway 
and that this was just a way of “getting even.” If an individual has 
z wie spell” to protect his own feelings or as an excuse for some 
ailure, it is called the “mechanism of defense.” When persons are 
® For a different descri 
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unable to face the realities about them or to derive any satisfaction 
from their own world, they may take refuge in fictions, fabrications, 
daydreams, or utopias. This is known as the “mechanism of escape.” 
When an impulse, blocked in one direction, seeks outlet in another 
—as, for example, when a man insulted by his employer, to whom 
he cannot talk back, vents his emotion upon his wife or his- dog—it 
is called “substitution.” When people try to escape responsibility for 
their own deeds by attributing them to someone else, it is termed 
“projection.” In “regression” the person finds outlet in an earlier or 
lower state of emotional development, whereas in “sublimation” his 
impulses are attached to some socially acceptable activity. 


Social Customs and Institutions 


Human behavior is never the result of environmental factors alone. 
or of human traits alone; it is always the result of the interaction of 
the individual and his environment. The first task of the individual 
and the group is to live and to satisfy the needs of the present. Be- 
fore men begin to think or to reason about their problems, they are 
already acting. In the satisfaction of needs and the attempt to avoid 
pain and gain pleasure, groups of men have come to adopt the same 
ways of fulfilling their desires; and their ways of acting become cus- 
toms. These ways of acting, or folkways, produce “habits” in the in- 
dividual and customs in the group, and they become powerful forces 
in society. The lives of all human beings, in all times and places and 
of whatever degree of culture, are controlled primarily by innumer- 
‘able folkways handed down from past generations. 

The folkways are considered to be the “right” ways-and the “true” 
ways because they exist in fact and are customary or traditional. 
With the development of ethical generalizations and doctrines of 
welfare, the folkways become “mores.” Since the folkways control 
the life of the group, they seem right and true, and they develop 
into norms of conduct which in turn give rise to ideas, doctrines, 


and philosophies. Fach class or group in society tends to develop its 


own mores or ‘standards, out of which grow institutions as well as 
that its mores are good and 


laws, Moreover, each group believes 
that the standard of right and wrong inheres in them. Our behavior 
ordinarily conforms to the standards approved by the group we trust 
and. admire, and our moral ideals tend to sanction these ways. 

The folkways and mores, or the conventions and traditions, of the 
Social group exercise a powerful force in society, as we have seen 
m our study of customary morality. There is hardly anything that 
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has not at some time or place been regarded as wrong, and hardly 
anything that has not been approved by some group at some time. 
_ Custom can make almost anything appear right or wrong. Just as ani 
individual acquires the language and the ways of thinking, feeling, 
and acting of his group, so he tends to acquire its moral standards. 

Society has always endeavored to control the conduct of the indi- 
vidual. The simplest attempt, as seen in primitive as well as civilized 
communities, is the “primary group” organization. Contacts are those 
of “intimate face-to-face associations,” where one identifies himself 
with the common life and purpose of the group. This face-to-face 
group, which may be the family or even the community, has a pow- 
erful habit-forming influence on the individual. Rules of conduct are 
definite, social control is powerful, and the status of the individual 
is quite firmly fixed. 

In the secondary type of contact there is “social distance,” with the 
rules of conduct more formal and relative. In society an act is con- 
sidered good or bad according to its meaning for the welfare of the 
social group; and the limits within which one’s wishes may find ex- 
pression are determined by the “definition of the situation” by the 
group. Begun by parents in the form of praise and blame, it is con- 
tinued by the community, the church, and the law. 

The facial expression, gestures, and bodily movements of others 
affect us in many and subtle ways. One of the major forms of social 
stimulation is language, oral and written. Public opinion, the edict of 
the government, the message of the preacher, rumors, the advice and 
warning ùf a friend, all come through this medium and direct our 
thoughts and our conduct in certain directions. Through conversa- 
tions, letters, the works of the novelist, the lectures of the professor, 
and numerous other forms of oral and written language, men attempt 
to impress upon others their experiences, attitudes, and feelings, and 
these in turn tend to register themselves in human behavior. 

The presence of a large group or crowd has a tendency ,to create 
an attitude of submissive suggestibility in the individual. One tends . 
to do what the crowd does. The behavior of the individual in the 
Cen Laas serie ASP from his behavior when alone, may 
Bae Cee RAE eae 3 timulation | strengthens response, and 
hae aad i Mi A e es a one’s action disappear. The fact 
AR g the same thing gives a sense of moral sanction. 

e reason why the crowd, the fraternal order, and other 


groups will do what the individual alo 
Pes AN, ne would not attempt or per- 
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THE HOME 


An analysis of the studies made by various investigators bears out 
the conclusion that the home environment has a very close relation 
to misconduct. Lack of parental control and inadequate homes pro- 
vide the basis for a considerable amount of delinquency. Many par- 
ents find it difficult “to rear wholesome children in areas of tumble- 
down housing where the minimium decencies of physical existence 
are lacking.” 1° For example, “in one Chicago slum area, one out of 
every four boys between the ages of ten and seventeen was brought 
to the juvenile court in one year.” 1 
2 The fact that many repeaters in juvenile delinquency come from 
bad” homes does not mean that all children reared in such homes 
will be delinquent, nor that the home in any one case caused the 
delinquency, which is the personal reaction to a given environment. 
When the home conditions cause unsocial attitudes or suppress wishes 
which break out in misdemeanors, we can attribute causation to the 
home condition. In general, if you have an “undesirable” home, where 
poverty is combined with degradation, you get a delinquent individ- 
ual. On the other hand, the well-organized, prosperous family with 
status in the community is usually able to regulate and satisfy the 
wishes of its members, who feel more strongly the force of the social 


restraints.1? 

Certain special circumstances of home life may lead to antisocial 
conduct, The huddling together of many people has been found to 
be a factor in sexual vice. The number of prostitutes and “loose- 
living” people who come from such conditions is proportionately high. 
If the home is crowded and the mother is distracted with many chil- 
dren, little attention can be given to any of them. Other conditions 
which tend te develop socially undesirable attitudes and habits and 
which are closely related to misconduct include quarreling, nagging, 
and teasing within the home circle; excessive strictrtess, which pre- 
vents the normal satisfaction of desires; and Jack.of parental con- 
trol, which permits children to shift for themselves. 


Another serious factor is the “broken” home. The child who is not 


controlled by the united supervision of both-parents is seriously 
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handicapped. If the break is caused by a parent’s misconduct, the 
seriousness of the situation is increased and may cause compensation 
in some form of misbehavior on the part of the child. A break through 
death is not so serious as a break through desertion or divorce. The 
broken home is usually less efficient in directing the desires of the 
child along socially desirable lines. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Outside the home, the individual comes into contact with the 
neighborhood, which has a powerful influence upon family condi- 
tions and upon the person. As numerous case studies indicate, there 
is a definite connection between neighborhood conditions and stand- 
ards and the wrongdoing of boys and girls. Certain types of neigh- 
borhoods and communities produce the greater proportion of of- 
fenders. Boys and girls, especially girls, are the victims of neighbor- 
hood standards and conditions. In some districts with a reputation 
for immorality and misdemeanors, the standing or status of the indi- 
vidual is proportionate to his offenses—the greater his offenses, the 
higher his standing. Neighborhoods which have a rapidly changing 
population may have no permanent standards and consequently may 
exert little restraint upon the conduct of the individual. 


The School. The relation of the child to the school is very important. 
With few exceptions, delinquent boys are misfits in the public schools. 
Many studies appear to support this statement. School irritation aris- 
ing out of a loss of status in the school group through physical or 
nervous trouble or through lack of satisfactory adjustment may lead 
to various forms of misconduct. 4 


Gangs. One of the most powerful forces in the formation of habits 
of behavior comes from the neighborhood associates or from com- 
panions and gangs. The gang age is normally from about ten to six- 
teen, although such groups may exist much later. Under wholesome 
leadership the gang impulse may become.a strong influence for good. 
Such organizations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are attempts 
to direct and to organize this impulse along beneficial lines. Undi- 
rected and vicious gangs create serious social and moral. problems. 
Gangs of the latter type tend to influence young persons to become 
truants who eventually may become hardened criminals. The de- 
moralizing process may start with the person’s initiation into the 
gang or even earlier, and it may increase as he grows older. During 
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the gang age, group loyalties exert a strong pressure in the direction. 
of behavior acceptable to the group. The desires for recognition and 
adventure are heightened by the group contacts. Thus gangs may 
exert a powerful influence upon their members and are often direct 
factors in wrongdoing. A gang in a neighborhood often sets the con- 
duct codes for the children of the community. A child must either 
belong to the gang as he becomes old enough or be scorned and have 
his life thereby made unpleasant for him. Most serious offenses are 
committed by groups of offenders; only a few are by individuals.’* 


Places of Amusement. Places of amusement or recreation frequently 
contribute to the misconduct of the neighborhood. Especially is this 
true of concerns which are interested only in profit and not in the 
welfare of the individuals. Since it is common for people to lessen 
their inhibitions during recreation, a more Jax standard prevails then. 
Recreations which are socially undesirable or morally questionable 
are particularly dangerous. 

Certain types of shows stimulate individuals to misconduct. In 
Nearly all persons visual memory and visual imagery are dynamic 
Orces in mental life, leading to overt behavior. Thus motion pictures 
and television may stimulate individuals to misconduct. Sex as well 
as: shooting and other varieties of violence are prominent interest 
themes in many motion pictures. Scenes dealing with crime may leave 
the impression that crime is exciting and that it is easy to live with- 
Out working. When such acts are portrayed in detail, the impression 
ie tin memory and imagination is likely to be vivid and may recur 
if there is an opportunity for its reproduction.’® We must not forget, 
Owever, that these visual forms of entertainment may and do por- 
tray much that is good and beautiful. We must guard against making 

em scapegoats for most of our misconduct. There has probably 
een an improvement in the quality of pictures in recent years. The 
Public has shown that it will patronize high-class entertainment. 
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to action and misconduct. The relationship between such literature 
and the moral breakdown of young men and young women is well 
known, Short stories, novels, and comic books which deal with bandit 
life and Wild West scenes have admittedly been the chief influence 
in the formation of some immoral conduct. Such literature, by sug- 
gestion and glorification, makes these deeds appear to be easy and 
alluring and often leads suggestible youths into otherwise undreamed- 
of conduct. 


Newspapers, Radios, and Television. In considering the factors of the 
neighborhood which lead to misconduct, we cannot overlook the 
various means of communication. If these institutions play up or fea- 
ture news or entertainment of an antisocial nature, they tend to create 
an attitude which looks lightly upon misbehavior. A later chapter 
deals with “Ethics and the Means of Communication.” 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Economic factors have a fairly direct bearing upon human be- 
havior. This fact is evident even though we-reject the economic in- 
terpretation of history. Changes which disturb the settled conditions 
of life—such as business depressions, unemployment, the reduction 
of wages, and conditions of want—frequently lead to an increase of 
misconduct. 

In later chapters we consider the ethical.standards of business and 
the moral problems which grow out of the social and economic 
struggles of our time. New social philosophies are challenging the 


moa assumptions underlying present economic.and social relation- 
ships. 9 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

Throughout history, religion and morality have been closely re- 
lated. The ethical standards of contemporary society are largely those 
which religious groups have supported: “The church, together with 
the home and the school, has been-one of the main constructive in- 
fluences in the formation of character and in the development of 

' moral ideals. Churches and synagogues have tried to provide guid- 
ance through worship, instruction, counseling, and welfare or recrea- 
tional programs, An effective church program is a strong integrating 
force in community life, and it usually helps prevent delinquency. 


However, we shall not discuss the topic in this chapter, since it is 
discussed in later chapters. 
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Conclusions 


This brief survey of some òf the factors which influence human 
behavior has shown that the conduct of man cannot be understood 
thoroughly without a knowledge of the conditions under which he 
lives. Some of these factors make the development of a high moral 
character difficult. They may help to explain some instances of failure 
and of misbehavior. If our aim is to help men to find and to attain 
the good life, these conditions must be taken into account. A part of 
our duty will be to give agricultural aid, to clear. swamps and irri- 
Zate deserts, to install sanitary devices, to help eliminate conflicts; 
and to improve social institutions so that they aid in the develop- 
ment of mature persons. 

Traditional morality did not recognize these physical, biological, 
Psychological, and social forces; or if it did, it did not take them 
Seriously into account. Wrong acts were thought to spring almost 
exclusively from an evil will or motive. But today any adequate 
treatment of the problems of morality will take these factors into 
account. As a result of recent research along these lines, men are 
coming to realize that a person does not grow in a social vacuum, 
and that character is a matter of growth. The moral tasks of the 
future will include an attempt to remove undesirable elements in 
man’s development, establishment of medical care which strives to 


eliminate the diseases and defects which blight human personality, 


and development of a program of education to make men realize the 
Conditions necessary for a good life. 


> The actual causes of wrongdoing are 
Nature. Moreover, the causes are often different from the explana- 


tions or “Excuses” which men give for their action. These unconscious 
forces in life cannot be ignored. Harmful habits may be formed and 
motions may be attached to unsocial acts or objects even before 
the Person is aware of what is happening. The causes of behavior 
are exceedingly complex. Wrongdoing may be rooted in aber eer 
Mpulses, may be strengthened by habit, and may be propagis ley 
Social suggestion:and education. We do not wish to leave he a 
Pression, however, that human impulses and appetites m PEA ae 
are evil, sirice they are also the materials out of which the good lite 
Is forme di ' 
Social and antisocial habits, emotions, ‘and principles are so inter- 
related that it is sometimes hard to distinguish among them. Much 
abnormal behavior—mental, moral, and physical—is functional in 


frequently not of a conscious 


i 
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6. A boy is being teased by some other children. From the following al- 
ternatives, select the one you consider most reasonable and state why 
you choose it: (1) Tell the children doing the teasing that they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. (2) Propose something that all the chil- 
dren can play or do. (8) Tell the.boy whd is being teased to go home 
and not play with the other children.’ 

7. The merchants of New Orleans reported that there was a great increase 
in thefts when food and other merchandise were rationed during World 
War II. Ordinarily they expect a loss of one half of one per cent from 
shoplifters. For rationed goods the loss was five times the normal, or 
two and one half per cent. They also said that the worst offenders were 
society women, wives of. professional men, and other well-to-do folk. 
When caught, the persons had the money and were quite willing to pay 
for the goods. They just did not have ration coupons. What is your ex- 
planation of this behavior? 

8. Read the life story of a criminal, such as You Can’t Win by Jack Black 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926);.My Life in Crime: The Auto- 
biography of a Professional Criminal, reported by John Bartlow Martin 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1952); Diary of a Self-Made Convict by 
R. Alfred Hassler (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1954). Outline the 
steps by which the antisocial career was developed. Give your own im- 
pressions of the case. 
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-~-HUMAN NATURE AND CHARACTER 


When men express the hope that 
persons or social conditions will change for the better, someone is 
almost certain to remark, “You can’t change human nature.” Human 
nature has been the scapegoat upon which the shortcomings, the 
failures, and the sins of the world have been placed. Once it was 
the factor which was held responsible for slavery and dueling; today 
it is considered the cause of selfishness, prejudice, jealousy, crime, 
war, and poverty. This is a serious charge to direct against the na- 
ture of man. Is it a correct charge? Upon the answer to this question 
depends the approach we must make to numerous moral problems. 
If we cannot change human nature, it is largely futile to spend our 
time trying to make moral progress in the world today, at least by 
means of education and social reform. 


Three Views of Human Nature 


1. Human Nature Is Essentially Evil. This view has received sup- 
port from at least three sources. First, Christian theology, especially 
as reflected in the doctrine of sin set forth by Augustine (354-480), 
gave it support. Strongly influenced by Manichaeism, a religious phi- 
losophy based on Persian dualism combined with Christian, Bud- 
dhistic, and other elements, Augustine emphasized the inability of 
sinful man to do any good through his. own efforts. Adam’s sin and 
fall has so corrupted human nature that every individual is born in 
a state of sin and is bad. Man’s nature is corrupt and evil, since it is 
tainted at the source. During the Protestant Reformation, Luther and 
Calvin reaffirmed many of the views set forth by Augustine, includ- 
ing his doctrine of sin. This view received its most thoroughgoing 
statement in the doctrine of total human: depravity set forth by the 
70 
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followers of Calvin. The church has always claimed, however; that 
man is capable of redemption and that certain means of salvation are 
available. 

Second, the classical economists have popularized the idea that, 
under economic incentives, man acts only in accord with his indi- 
vidual interests. The “economic man” is essentially selfish. Social and 
economic conditions are the result of the working of certain unchange- 
able laws of economic life. These include supply and demand, the 
“iron law of wages,” the relation between food and population, and 
the like. For a time economics was called the “dismal science,” and 
natural laws, operating upon human nature, were thought to be re- 
Sponsible for many human woes. 

A third element in the disparagement of human nature came trom 
nineteenth century biological science. There was a tendency.to em- 
Phasize the significance. of man’s biological heritage. Man is an ani- 
mal, and like other animals he inherits a great array of fixed instincts 
acquired in the struggle for existence; hence he must be expected to 
exhibit all the animal tendencies. Civilization is largely a veneer cov- 
ering a bestial nature. 


2. Human Nature Is Good. Nature is good, and since man is a part 
of nature, he, too, is good. In Western thought Rousseau (1712-1778) 
S the classical exponent of this view. Man was good until advancing 
civilization brought corruption and vice. Let man retum to nature 
and all will be well. Children should be permitted to-grow up in a 
State of simplicity and without direction, so that their native tend- 
€ncies for good may not be corrupted. A bit of Confucian lore once 
taught to Chinese schoolboys states that “Men at their birth are 
naturally good. Their natures are much the same; their habits be- 
come widely different.” r 

e view that human nature is good was supported by an inter- 
Pretation of evolution as inevitable progress. For Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903), a great popularizer of the theory of evolution, the 
Course of evolution is a change for the better. The chief duty of man, 
t erefore, is to stand aside, to keep hands off the cosmic process, and 
to trust to evolution to bring changes in the human organism. The 
natural laws, without man’s aid, will gradually bring about a har- 
hous adjustment of man’s nature to the environment in which he 

es, 
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organism,” he says, “is born with an innate need for love, with a 
need to respond to love, to be good, co-operative.” + Our age has 
inherited a tradition, handed down from .the nineteenth century, 
which holds that life is a struggle and that competition is the law 
of life. This view seems to justify an attitude of every man for him- 
self—competition between men of the same community and war 
between nations. While this view largely motivates the conduct of 
most persons in the Western world, it is, according to the author, 
completely false, and he attempts to marshal some of the evidence 
against it. Without love, it is not possible to live; it is possible only 
to exist. We have been conditioned to be egocentric and this has 
made us “the partitive, disordered, hostile, egocentric creatures We 
have become.” 2 Today, however, the principle of co-operation is the 
most important factor in the survival of animal groups and of men. 


3. Human Nature Has Great Potentialities or Capacities—for Good and 
for Evil. This third view takes the position that man is born neither 
good nor evil: but with great possibilities both for good and for evil. 
As we discovered in Chapter IV, man’s original nature includes many 
unorganized responses which through maturation ànd. learning take 
on a more definite social pattern. Recent studies in psychology and 
biology have made it clear that man differs from the lower animals 
in, among other ways, the flexible nature of his inherited tendencies. 
Learning capacity rather than a rigid nature is characteristic of man. 
Starting at birth, habit formation is so rapid that soon it is impossible 
to tell what is learned and what is unlearned or, in the language of 
traditional psychology, what is “habitual” and what is “instinctive.” 
Certainly we can understand human nature only as we anderstand 
the total situation in which a particular individual grows up. What 
a man becomes in later life is the result of the total influences to 
which he has been exposed. 

Reinhold Niebuhr sees man as a -curious blend of evil and good, 
of nature” and “spirit.” He contends that “there are resources in the 
Christian faith for an understanding of human nature which have 
been lost in modern culture.” The various scientific studies of human 
nature are rooted in presuppositions, either idealistic or naturalistic, 
Ta fail to do justice to the full dimensions of man’s nature. The 
i ealistic viewpoints interpret man too exclusively from the stand- 
point of his rational faculties, and the naturalists: interpret man’s na- 
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ture as imbedded too completely within “nature.” Man can be un- 
derstood only as a “curious compound of ‘nature’ and ‘spirit’ which 
all human behaviour manifests.” Man is a child of nature, driven by 
its thrusts and impulses; yet man is a spirit who stands outside of 
nature. He is to be interpreted from the standpoint of his relation to 
God, rather than that of his rational faculties or his relation to na- 
ture. If he believes himself to be good and attributes the evils of 
human history to social and historic causes, he fails to see that these 
evils cannot be explained apart from evil tendencies in man. If he 
judges himself to be evil, how can he be basically evil if he knows 
himself to be so? 


To the essential nature of man belong,.on the one hand, all his natural 
endowments and determinations, his physical and social impulses, his 
sexual and racial differentiations, in short his character as a creature im- 
bedded in the natural order. On the other hand, his essential nature also 
includes the freedom of his spirit, his transcendence over natural process 


and finally his self-transcendence.® 


EVALUATION OF THE THREE VIEWS 

The notion that human nature is radically evil or is essentially 
selfish appears to be untenable. The theological support of this posi- 
tion has fallen into disrepute. The theory of original sin and of hu- 
man depravity implies that there was a time when man was perfect, 
and that then his nature became corrupt as the result of a fall which 
affected all mankind. The doctrine attributes to God practices which 
would be disapproved or considered immoral if done by human 
beings. Men do not consider it moral to punish one person for the 
sins of another. There is no sin apart from a sinner or from persons 
who are «guilty of committing acts of misconduct. A study of the rise 
of the doctrine of original sin and its relation to the views and ex- 
Periences of ‘Augustine throws much light upon the formation of the 
doctrine. There is a tendency today for some theologians to speak of 
“original sin” not so muchas an inherited corruption as a basic pre- 
disposition toward self-love, self-interest, or egocentricity. 

The support given by the classical economists to the view that na- 
ture is evil is-also being undermined. Economists are pointing out that, 
just as we control physical and physiological processes and direct 
them so that they work in the direction of humati welfare, so we 
may direct our economic affairs. In fact, many special-interest groups 

ave always manipulated things for their own advantage. Intelligent 
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control in the interest of public welfare is urgently needed. Man is 
unwilling to. admit that any social evil is inevitable. 

In like manner, the disparagement of human nature from the point 
of view of man’s biological inheritance has been weakened. In the 
past, if conduct of a certain type was observed to be widespread, the 
older psychologists and biologists assumed that it was due to some 
force called an “instinct” which was inherent in human beings. Since 
men fight, there must be an instinct of pugnacity. Therefore, they 
said, it is futile to talk about the abolition of war, since “you can’t 
change human nature.” This approach to human behavior appears 
to be untrue to the facts. One psychologist says: 


The “instinct psychology” which has recently dominated social and educa- 
tional psychology, was a dangerous system. Having constructed a specific 
list of “human instincts,” and having assumed that these “instincts” repre- 
sented forces inherent in all normal human beings, the classifier there- 
upon proceeds to deduce the types of activity which must be expected of 
these human beings. . . . It is necessary for us to iterate and reiterate the 
important gospel that human nature cannot be explained in terms of 
“instincts” or equivalent “original tendencies.” 4 


A biologist thus explains the difference between animals and man, 
as regards instincts: 


In man, mind has evolved to a greatet fluidity than that seen in any other 
creature. In lower forms, we find rigid instincts in which situation, impulse, 
and action are automatically linked. In man, the instincts are, we may say, 
cut down at both ends, until nothing but the central parts remain—the 
impulses to action with their accompanying emotions.5 


The view that human nature is good is as true and as false as its 
opposite. Many human traits, such as generosity, sympathy, soçia- 
bility, and the like, are desirable; others, such as selfishness, com- 
bativeness, and jealousy, are undesirable. Apparentlly all of these 
qualities are found in man. Human nature is many-sided and plastic. 
The idea that it is rigid and of only one quality is a false conception. 
i Man may become good or evil according to the way in which his 
original nature” is directed or conditioned by the total influences 
to which he is subjected or by his response to these conditions. Hu- 
man nature is as plastic as the social medium in which it is formed. 


* Knight Dunla; inci » 
February, 1923, DA e nci of Human Nature,” Religious Eäucation, 
* Julian Huxley, 
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When every conditioning factor exerts a pressure inthe direction of 
a crude individualism, it will be selfish and grasping. When condi- 
tioning factors place a pressure upon social motives, human nature 
reveals its possible nobility. Thus the view that human nature is 
Plastic and has great potentialities, for good and for evil, is the one 
We assume as a basis for further discussion. It is the one accepted 
today by most sociologists, psychologists, biologists, educators, and 
Many religious leaders. Our consideration of the factors in ‘conduct 
has made it clear that man’s nature adapts itself to the most diverse 
conditions, 


_ Human Nature Can Be Changed 


In the evaluation of the three views of human nature, it has already 
beconie, evident that human nature can be changed. Let us con- 
Sider some additional evidence for this position. Referring back to 
man’s original nature, there is considerable justification for regarding 
it as plastic. While conditioning will not abolish hunger nor the 
tendency of life to defend and to propagate itself, conditioning does 

termine the ways in which these actions are organized and express 
themselves, These basic biological urges are not human nature; they 
are the original materials on the basis of which human nature de- 
Yelops. ‘The chief task of moral education is to train these impulses 
on desires so that they express themselves in wholesome social .ac- 
vity. $ 

The view that human nature is plastic and can be changed receives 
Suppurt from a'number of directions. First, the studies of feral men 
and other cases of isolation have thrown much light upon the change- 
able nature"Sf man. Children born with a normal organism who have 

cen reared by animals or in some way deprived of the usual human 
Contacts do not’ develop a language nor other elements of a normal 
Personality and of culture and civilization. 

n the second place, both education and religion are based on the 
Assumption that human nature can be changed. While’ the nature of 
man’s biological inheritance sets the boundaries of educational 
pchievement, the possibilities are great under normal conditions. To 

© educated means to be changed. Religious insight and conversion 

“ve also meant the reshaping of life around new goals or values. 
To be genuinely religious means to integrate one’s life around some 
Supreme loyalty. 

Ih the third place, a study of human history indicates that the 
Ways in which human beings have been meeting their needs have 
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been continually changing. Society itself has passed through various 
forms of organization, embodying different forms of motivation. Me- 
dieval society was theologically minded and other-worldly in outlook. 
Religious motivation was dominant. Modern society is cornmercially 
minded, with the incentive of private profit prominent. Throughout 
history the séx impulse has expressed itself in numerous ways, from 
the crude ways of the cave man to the refined love-making of ethi- 
cally sensitive persons. At one time no gentleman would refuse a 
challenge to a duel, since his honor was at stake. Today we settle 
our differences in other ways. In reply to a boy who said, “I can lick 
you,” one boy was heard to say, “I suppose you can.” Nothing hap- 
pened! What has taken place in boy nature? Or was this boy trained 
differently? 

In the fourth place, case studies of delinquents have given us 4 
great mass of evitlence not only regarding the causative factors in 
human behavior but also on the ways in which conduct may be 
changed. For example, the removal of irritations in the environment 
or changes in his physical and mental condition may lead almost at 
once to a change in the attitude of the delinquent boy. The recon- 
structed situation and attitude may in turn affect the entire behavior 
pattern of the person or persons involved. 


Professor Hocking explains well the possibility of changing human 
nature: 


As to structure, human nature is undoubtedly the most plastic part of the 
living world, the most adaptable, the most” educable. Of all animals, it is 
man in whom heredity counts for least, and conscious building forces for 
most. Consider that his infancy is longest, his instincts least fixed, his brain 
most unfinished at birth, his powers of habit-making and habit-changing 
most marked, his susceptibility to social impressions keenest,—and it be- 
comes clear that in every way nature, as a prescriptive power, has provided 
in him for her own displacement. Having provided the raw material, na- 
ture now charters man to complete the work and make of himself what he 


will. . . . Other creatures natu ld 1 ish: 
aano menere re could largely finish: the human creature 


Selfishness and Altruism 


_There is a duality in man’s life which may be expressed as a con- 
flict between man’s animal nature and his human nature, between his 
physical cravings and his rational and social behavior. This conflict 
takes place between selfish impulses and altruistic impulses. Human 


° William E. Hocking, Human Nat 
Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1923), pp. ieee or 
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nature is being formed in the evolutionary process. Man is develop- 
ing in the direction of self-conscious, reflective personality. In this 
upward process, however, he is not free from his animal tendencies. 
These express themselves in the formi of powerful appetites and de- 
sires, Man’s animal nature reaches back over a long period of time, 
whereas his human nature is a later acquisition. But even if the self- 
regarding impulses were the dominant ones, the human problem 
which we face would be essentially the same. Man’s present problem 
is to modify these desires so that they will harmonize with the wel- 
fare of the group. 

Two popular misconceptions have helped to confuse this issue. be- 
tween selfishness and altruism. The first is that selfishness is original 
in man’s nature, while altruism is something artificial or added. This 
fails to take account of the fact that some of man’s impulses are 
concerned with the safety and welfare of offspring or other members 
of his group. Some unselfishness appears to be as natural as selfish- 
ness. While feeling is personal, it is not true that feeling is always 
self-regarding. 

Kropotkin has pointed out in two works? that mutual aid, self- 
Sacrifice, and justice are as truly innate in human nature as are other 
impulses and feelings. Warfare in nature is largely confined to strug- 
gle between different species. Within each species and within smaller 
groups which we find living together, the practice of mutual aid is 
the rule. Mutual aid and sympathy, indeed, play a more prominent 
part in the order of nature than do warfare and antagonism. After 
Pointing to the social life and co-operation of various animals, in- 
‘cluding birds, ants, bees, and apes, Kropotkin says that in proportion 
as We advance toward the higher representatives of a class of ani- 
mals, we find that the identification of the individual with the inter- 
€sts of its group increases. This may continue even to the point of 
self-sacrifice. Darwin also pointed out that the social instinct is 
Stronger and more permanent than the individual instinct.8 

At least we are justified in saying that much unselfishness is as 
natural as selfishness. If this is true of our original nature, then what 
We are in-later life—unselfish or selfish—depends upon the way in 
Which we have been trained. According to our personal and social 
contacts and our reactions to them, we may develop our self-seeking 
Or our social tendencies. If society were so-organized as to emphasize 

4 5 i New York: Alfrı è 
Knopf, ne ROIN, Mutual (Ald con ond Oh eae i New York: Dial ie 

ë La the: emphasis placed on co-operation by Ashley-Montagu, op. cit. 
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co-operation between men, human nature might display quite differ- 
ent characteristics. ' 

A second misconception is that self-interest is always evil and self- 
sacrifice, or altruism, always good. Actually, self-love may be morally 
good or morally evil, and the same is true of altruism. There are 
situations in which it is our duty to look after ourselves. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, our first duty may be to guard our health and 
our reputations. There are cases where, self-sacrifice may be morally 
wrong, as where a mother is so oversolicitous in her care of a child 
that she spoils the child and ruins her own health. To make a rigid 
separation between self-interest and altruism raises a false issue. 
Rather, we must inquire into the consequences of both. An act is not 
right merely because it aids someone else, nor wrong because it ad- 
vances one’s personal well-being. It is right or wrong according to 
whether it is fair or unfair, beneficial or harmful, 

The important issue is whether as persons we are growing into 
narrow, small selves or selves that are broad in their interests and 
outlook. The really selfish person needs an expansion of interests 
and the intelligence to see that his life is bound up with the wel- 
fare of other persons. He needs to cultivate the kind of self that 
gains happiness from common social values. Personality is a social 
product, and man’s true self is a social self. The good in life is not 
exclusively that of the self or that of others. It is a common good 


which includes the self and others, In Chapter XXIX we consider 
the selfishness of groups. y 


When the above position is set 
that when men sacrific 
this brings them joy or 
therefore it is selfishnes 


forth, someone is likely to reply 
e themselves for others, they do so because 
at least enables them to avoid dissatisfaction; 

s just the same. Two things need to be pointed 
out. The first is that if all seemingly different motives aré only partial 
manifestations of self-interest—if love, friendship, and self-sacrifice are 
only disguised examples of selfishness and man can act in no other 
way—then ethics b 


a mere “It is,” 
existence runs 


on is what may be called 
ated by self-interest and 
on at issue by assuming 
If I satisfy my self-interest 
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by “appreciating beauty because it is beautiful, pursuing truth because 
truth inspires and draws me to it, and cultivating virtue because I 
want and, further, will to be a better man, or because I feel the pull 
of moral obligation,” ° these motives may not appropriately be classed 
with the exclusive gratification of personal advantage which we nor- 
mally call selfishness. 


Levels of Behavior 


Human nature expresses itself at different stages or levels. There 
is human nature on the level of the physical organism. Behavior here. 
is determined very largely by adjustment to physical and biological 
needs. Attention to these needs is fundamental at all levels, but at 
higher levels they are relatively less dominant. There is human nature 
on ‘the level of social functioning, where the individual adjusts himself 
to the demands of social relationships. At the stage of customary 
Morality these relationships appear to be the primary determining fac- 
tors in behavior, Finally, there is human nature on the level of per- 
sonality, where the person thinks and judges for himself. Behavior be- 
comes conduct, since action is consciously directed. Human nature at 
this stage becomes human character. While man is not removed from 
the control of animal tendencies nor from powerful societal pressures, 
he is gaining new capacities and new powers of adaptation. 

While man is.a being who conforms to the laws of mechanics, 
Physics, chemistry, and biology, he is a unity, a self which transcends 
these parts, From meager beginnings and from the status of servant, 
mind is learning how to become the master of bodily appetites and a 
Servant of great causes, While this development is, slow and sporadic 
in the race’as a whole, it is nevertheless taking place. Man is “nature's 
tebel” who refuses to be imprisoned in any mechanism. He is develop- 
ìng purposes and pursuits of his own. At each level of activity there 
is some new quality, and each level is to some extent free from the 
limitations of the preceding levels. As a self-conscious personality, man 
belongs to a realm where intelligence and moral ideals play increas- 
ingly significant roles. Mind learns to use and to direct the body, 
and man’s relation to society becomes one not of blind subservience 
but of voluntary co-operation and mutual adjustment. The aim of 
Moral education is so to develop the thinking and activity of the per- 
son that his conduct will be brought increasingly under his own 
Conscious control. 


š E E. M. Joad, Decadence (New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949), 
. 157. 
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HABITS, IDEALS, AND CHARACTER 


Even for the intelligent man, to stop and deliberate before each 
separate act would be burdensome indeed. Nature has provided the 
mechanism of habit to enable us to act quickly and accurately in 
familiar situations. Numerous actions, attitudes, and ways of thinking 
become habitual in the lives of all men. This being the case, the forma- 
tion of good habits is important for the moral life. William James, 
some decades ago, pointed’ out that our personal habits tend to be 
established before the age of twenty, and our intellectual and pro- 
fessional habits between twenty and thirty. This being the case, he felt 
that we should make automatic and habitual as many useful actions as 
possible, so that our nervous system might help instead of hinder us.!” 

Various bodily and mental habits are developed as a result’ of our 
actions and interactions in the total environment in which we live. 
Some of these habits grow up in ways of which we are’ not conscious 
or are only partly conscious. Before we have arrived at an age of 
discretion, we have developed regular ways of caring for our bodily 
needs. Many of the customs of the group ‘in which we were born have 
registered themselves in our lives as habits. Other habits, however, 
have originated in conscious decisions, A decision made once is easier 
to make the next time, and soon our actions become habitual. Origi- 
nally matters of choice, these attitudes and acts have entered into the 
very structure of the self. They signify the crystallizing of desires in 
specific directions, 

Responsibility for our habits cannot be avoided, The morally earnest 
man must continuously scrutinize old habits and watch the formation 
of new ones. They are expressions of the self and of character: ‘Our 
actions are never completely isolated. Not only do our decisions and 
a acts tend to influence future decisions and future acts and thus to 

ommit us to certain lines of conduct, but each act leaves its imprint 
P ead Li Bae we fool ourselves when we say, at 
Bee ee y rence i o it this once! Each new habit in a 
ches down into the nature of the self and’ makes us differ- 
ent persons from what we were before. 
a 2s ne of right choices and the effect of 
ty and character, Canon Streeter says: 


phe Bo eed ey reminding that the Reign of Law—that inevitable 
Se and consequence which holds throughout physical nature 

2 William Ja i 
1899), T a Bae The Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
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—holds also in the sphere of conduct. Every word and every action of mine 
sets in motion a chain of consequences—for good or evil—which extends 
far beyond my individual ken. Every deed—every thought, even, that is 
harboured for more than an instant in my mind—effects a subtle change 
within my personality. The kind of things I do and think make me the kind 
of man I am. And the kind of man I am determines the friends and enemies 
I make, the opportunities I see or miss, the things which I succeed. or fail 
in. For better and for worse, “character is destiny.” No one who has 
watched the actual working out of the Reign of Law in individual charac- 
ter or in the external consequences of actions in social life—regenerating 
or devastating as the case may be—can miss the.glory or the tragedy which 
follows the right or wrong in moral choice.? o 


P The person who forms the habit of reflecting upon his past behavior 
in order to gain insight and guidance for his future conduct is the con- 
scientious person. We often call such a person “responsible,” in con- 
trast to the irresponsible person, whose conduct is not consistent.and 
dependable and who usually seeks to lay the blame for wrongdoing 
upon other persons or things. The conscientious and responsible per- 
son iş sincere in his motives and intentions and gives diligent attention 
to the consequences which his conduct has for the general welfare. 

Ideals also play an important part in the control of thinking and 
conduct. Like habits, they give direction to desires and emotions and 
are important elements in character. They include moral principles, 
social conventions, and our ideas of what constitute “good manners.” 
Our ideal is that toward which we aspire. 

Ideals in the form of moral and religious principles have exerted 
a powerful force in personal lives and in historical changes. Even 
Powerful desires like hunger and sex may be denied in the interest 
of an ideal. The martyrs and the ascetics are only the more outstanding 
examples, ‘Different civilizations have been the embodiment of differ- 
ent ideals, While it is not possible to say exactly what is cause and 
what effect, ideals once established project themselves into individual 
behavior and social institutions. As Abbé Dimnet has reminded us, 
‘there is no more direct way of elevating our life than by elevating 
Our ideas.” 

Out of the experience of the race there have emerged and crystal- 
lized certain principles. These are passed on through training. 
Whereas a ‘rule is practical, ready-made, and rigid, the principle is a 
generalized statement which the individual must apply for himself 
to specific situations. Rules quickly get out of date, and if they are 
applied rigidly they tend to formalism and legalism. Insistence upon 


“ Burnett H. Streeter, Moral Adventure (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1985), 
Pp. 26-27, $ 3 
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hard-and-fast rules which apply equally at all times and places is 
likely to lead to one of two things: it may make men satisfied with 
things as they are and lead to a smug complacency or it may lead 
to a revolt against all conventional morality. Even moral principles 
need to be evaluated in the light of changing conditions and needs. 
Character is not obedience to a set of rules or a code; it is a way of 
living well, upon principle. 

Character is the sum total of a person’s attitudes and responses, both 
inherited and acquired. These distinguish a man from his fellows. 
Character is always in the process of being made and is never com- 
plete. As a way of living and of organizing habits, dispositions, and 
values, character is the organization of the whole self. Nothing else 
in life is more important. 

The man of character needs stability and not fixity. He 


is one who is sensitive to ideals and values, and takes time to reflect upon 
them as they emerge in the midst of his preoccupation with affairs, seeking 
always on the one hand better means for their progressive realization by 
the use of scientific techniques and, on the other, the continuing interpreta- 
tion of what he discovers and of what he produces, in some sort of philoso- 
phy of life.12 f 

For the greatest social welfare, it is essential that a nation be made 
up of men of well-integrated and honorable character. Nations have 
risen to prominence and have fallen from: positions of power and 
prestige as a result of a degradation in the character of the people. 
Rome fell not only because of economic weakness and attacks from 
without but because of a weakening of moral fiber. Character is 
needed especially in a democracy. Without character in the rank and 
file of jts citizenry, a democracy is likely to fail. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter v: 


(1) What are the three views of human nature? Indicate what support 
each view has received. 

(2) Give a critical evaluation of the three views. 

(3) Give some specific evidence for the view that human nature can 
be changed. 

S vee two popular misconceptions have confused.the issue between 
a shness and altruism? Explain why they are misconceptions. 

(5) What three levels of -behavior may be distinguished? What new 
capacities and powers are found on the third level? 


(6) What is th it i i 
SU ee tai Me played by habit in the moral life? Are we respon- 


“Hugh Hartsh i 
Seribaee's Sena 1088), ikea dn Human Relations (New York: Charles 


. There are on record accounts of children, 


. Jane is very much afraid cf the X 


. for a girl of six. While it is instinctive, she may 
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(T) What part do ideals play in the moral life? 
(8) What do we mean by a conscientious nersan? 


on her small farm near the ‘town. Mrs. B had a horse which she wished 
to sell. Mr. A knew this and also knew of a man, Mr. C, who wished to 
purchase a horse. Mr. A went to Mrs. B and asked her how much she 
wanted for the horse. Mrs. B said $200, which was a fair price as horses 
were selling then. “That’s too much,” said Mr. A. “I will give you $150.” 
Since Mrs. B needed the money, she finally sold the horse to Mr. A for 
$150. Mr. A went right to Mr.\C and sold the horse to him for $200. 
Afterwards Mr. A boasted that he had made $50 in an hour. Discuss this 
in terms of “human nature” and of character. 

Is the following case to be judged in the same way? A student in a 
eee dormitory bought a skirt for $3.00 from one of her friends. 

ter wearing it a few months she decided to sell it. She sold it to a 
student, who had not known about the first sale, for $4.00. Was she 
justified in asking the increased price? 
born with a normal organism, 
who were deprived of the advantages of human intercourse, Some of 
ared by animals. These feral, or wild, children 


he were kept alive or re: 
throw considerable light upon the nature of human nature. What is the 
s, Introduction to 


effect of isolation from Society? See Park and Burges 

the Science of Sociology (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 
239 f., 271 ff.; “Extreme Social Isolation of a Child” by Kingsley Davis, 
The American Journal of Sociology, XLV (January, 1940), pP- 554-565; 
and “Final Note on a Case of Extreme Isolation” also by Davis, ibid., 


LII (March, 1947), pp. 432-437. 
dark, and in a thunder and lightning 


storm runs and hides her head. Mr. L says that such conduct is natural 


ie Mr. A says that such an ‘explanation, is absurd; her fears result from 
er having been.told frightening stories and from her having been with 
other persons who have shown fear under such’ circumstances. Give 


your reactions to the views set forth. 
An Ohio newspaper carried an account of a man in a small community 
who bet on the honesty of his fellow men and found that it worked. 
Near his home he operated a serve-yourself roadside stand, where he 
sold fruit and vegetables from his own garden and some produce he 
had purchased from his neighbors. The prices of produce for sale were 
marked on a blackboard and a tin can contained change. The purchaser 
selected whaghe wanted and made the change himself. The owner was 
often away from home at work. In four years of operation he had lost 
only forty cents. He said, “If you make people think you believe them 
to be honest, they will be honest.” Is this typical or not? Does it indi- 
SE anything about human nature? u 
A ae persons apparently do not hesitate to “gyp” their fellow men even 
D e name of charity. Reports from a Manhattan courtroom (Time, 
ecember 28, 1953, pp. 12-18) indicate that “millions of dollars are 
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being siphoned away” annually from charitable donations by “profes- 
sional promoters and racketeers.” Quite a number of cases were described 
in which large amounts of money were raised and little or nothing 
went to charity. Discuss these incidents in the light of question 5 above. 

7. The following incident is from World War II. It can be duplicated many 
times in the experiences of war and,in disasters of many types. During 
the war a convoy of 38 merchant ships was crossing the Atlantic. The 
ships were unarmed except for the 14,000-ton merchant ship Jervis Bay, 
which had six 6-inch guns and no armor plate. One evening an enemy 
raider appeared and opened fire with 11-inch shells. Without an instant’s 
hesitation the Jervis Bay headed for the raider, laying down a smoke 
screen behind which the rest of the convoy escaped. The captain and 
every member of the crew knew it was sacrificial suicide. With the cap- 
tain wounded and the bridges shot away, the Jervis Bay kept firing until 
the last active gun was being submerged and the captain gave orders . 
to abandon ship. Sixty-eight men out of 250 reached the lifeboat and two 
rafts that remained floatable. The captain was not among them. No one 
protested or complained that any other action might or should have been 
taken. (See Time, November 25, 1940, p. 22.) Can the action of the men 
on this ship be explained by theories of selfish human nature or social 
conditioning? If not, how can it be explained? 

8. If “self-preservation is the first law of life,” as we frequently hear it 
said, then why does this tendency not express itself more completely in 
firemen, in policemen, in soldiers in time of war, and in the nurse and 
mother who stay by the child with the contagious disease? 
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THE RELATION OF MORAL FREEDOM 
TO CONDUCT 


In the light of the numerous factors 
influencing conduct—biological, geographical, psychological, and so- 
cial—which we have been considering, it is evident that conduct can- 
not be explained merely as the product of an isolated will. Such an 
empirical inquiry into the conditions of human behavior makes it 
clear that human activity is influenced by many factors. We are 
naturally led to ask, therefore, whether man’s life is completely de- 
termined. Are men caught in the grip of cause and effect? Are human 
actions, like objects in nature, under the reign of natural law? Can man 
influence or regulate to some extent the course of his future actions? Is 
he able to affect the course of history? The answers to these questions 
are fundamental for the study of ethics and moral conduct. 


SOME TERMS EXPLAINED 


Let us clarify the meaning of some of the terms and concepts used 
in discussions of moral freedom, without attempting to discuss in 
detail all the various shades of opinion and different points of view. 

The term freedom by itself may be used in four different senses. 
(1) Freedom may mean the liberty to exercise one’s powers with- 
out external restraint. It is the freedom to move about in society. The 
slave, the prisoner, and the animal in the cage are not free in this 
sense. Since the abolition of slavery, this has not been a central issue 
in democratic countries. (2) Social and economic freedom involves 
what is called the issue of individualism versus collectivism, Shall 
man’s business, professional, or other activities be regulated by law 
or shall he be free to do as he pleases so long as he is orderly and 
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peaceful? (3) Freedom may mean the civil liberties, including free- 
dom of speech, of assembly, and of religion. All these freedoms are 
important. They are not, however, the type of freedom we are dis- 
cussing in this chapter. (4) Moral freedom, the subject of this discus- 
siọn, means the freedom to choose between alternative courses of 
action, or the power of the individual to act as a causal agent in the 
process of behavior. 

In the past, moral freedom has usually been called “freedom of the 

will.” Today the term is less used, since men do not think of will as 
naming a separate entity or faculty but as a term denoting the activity 
or motor tendencies of the organism. In a more restricted and personal 
sense, will refers to a person’s ability to perform voluntary aets. The 
will is the person expressing himself in action. 
í Indeterminism, a form of free will, is the view that there are events 
in the mental and moral life of man which cannot be explained in 
terms of cause and effect- Man has the power of alternative choice, and 
beyond this he has the power to act without any motive at all. Since 
the mind may work without any motivation, there may be unmoti- 
vated conduct. Man may choose those things to which he gives his’ 
attention, and he may make choices which are independent of his 
heredity and his environment. 

In contrast to the preceding position, determinism as a scientific 
Postulate is the belief that the realm of nature, including man, is an 
unbroken chain of cause and effect, so that human behavior is depend- 
ent upon natural Jaw and is conditioned by antecedent events. What 
is called the “act of choice” is determined either by external pressures 


or by the desires and tendencies that belong to the agent's character. 


Detérminism, or the view that events, including man’s will, are to 
be explained by-preceding events, needs to be distinguished from both 
fatalism and predestination. Fatalism is the view that at least certain 
events in man’s life are determined indepéndently of his own choices 
and acts, so that the future is removed from his personal control. It 
holds to the inevitable appearance of an event at a specific time and 
insists that “what is to be will be.” Fatalism seems to have its origin 
or basis in human weakness or helplessness in the face of specific evils, 
especially death. Fatalism is most prevalent in areas without advanced 
Means of scientific and social control. It is a convenient alibi for per- 
Sons who wish to shift responsibility and to blame outside forces for 
the conditions which exist. It tends to undermine vigorous human 
effort to improve conditions. Predestination is the view that the events 
of our lives, including our eternal destiny, Have been decreed by God. 
Some theologians reinterpret the term to mean that God is seeking us 
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even before we are aware of our need of Him. Thus predestination 
contains a theological and a supernatural element. The doctrine, at 
least in its extreme form, has always aroused protests and opposition, 
since it seems to make God responsible for evil as well as good. 


The Problem Elaborated 


Now that we have considered some of the more frequently used 
terms, let us return to the questions raised in the opening paragraph. 
Take the following situation:! During August a farmer calls on a 
banker in the nearby town to say that he cannot meet the loan for 
$500 which the banker gave him last April in anticipation of good 
crops and high prices. The farmer has planted his fields with corn, 
wheat, and potatoes, but a drought and a plague of insects have 
ruined his crops, so that the farmer and his family will barely be able 
to live through the year. The banker, on his part, is being pressed for 
money borrowed earlier in the year from a larger city bank to meet 
the demands for loans from this man and other farmers who are now 
in dire circumstances. Because of this situation, the banker feels that 
he must force this farmer to mortgage his house and farm at six per cent 
interest. He knows that the farmer will not be able to meet the mort- 
gage and that foreclosure will soon be the outcome. Luck is running 
against the farmer. The banker feels sorry for him and regrets his hard 
stand, but neither he nor the farmer is free to do what he would like 
to do. Since neither the farmer nor the banker is responsible for the 
blazing sun, the lack of rain, and the insect pests, it is nature, is it not, 
that is responsible for the “ill luck” of the farmer and the “hardness” 
of the banker? Men may feel at times that they are free, but actually 
isnt it nature, with its laws and its uncertainties, that determines 
whether men are to be generous or cruel or helpless? In other situa- 
tions in life, if it is not the weather and the pests, then it may be 
heredity, the glands, fixations and complexes, organic defects, condi- 


jour} a home or school, depressions, class conflicts, or international 
conflicts, 


From one 
before us, man seems to have li 


*See Theod Dreiser’ i “ Tò 
September, 1938, bh ogg oe Good and Evil,” North American Review, - 
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moved by some outside force. While it is affected by weathering and 
certain slow changes which take place in its chemical or physical 
properties, it sets up no goals and exerts no effort. It has its existence 
in the realm of physical and chemical action and reaction. The tree, 
in contrast to the stone, is alive and grows. Its leaves and branches 
grow toward the sunlight, and its roots reach toward water and 
minerals in the soil. While it is alive, it is anchored to the earth, how- 
ever, and has little or no power of movement or choice. 

The dog, in contrast to the stone and the tree, moves about freely. 
He can learn from experience and can adapt himself to new condi- 
tions. He is very much alive, with appetites and desires and 
heightened sensitivity. He grows, reproduces, and develops the five 
Senses to aid him in his many activities. Yet, though the dog can form 
percepts, he is probably unable to form concepts or to live in the realm 
of ideas. 

When we come to the realm of human life, we find a wide range of 
new characteristics or powers. On the physical plane, man has erect 
Posture and a larger brain. On the cultural level, he develops symbols, 
inventions, and institutions. Man has unique powers. Other animals 
are conscious; only man is self-conscious: he is conscious of the fact 
that it is he who is conscious. The growth of self-consciousness, mem- 
ory, and imagination make possible a new creativeness and enable 
man, a child of nature, to rise to some extent above nature. Through 
reflective thinking: and abstract thought, man is able to carry on the 
trial-and-error process internally and to live in a new world of mean- 

_ings. He can manipulate nature to some extent to satisfy his desires. 
In, the light of “what is” he says that such-and-such “ought to be. 
Ethical discrimination and aesthetic appreciation open up à new world 
to him. As a self-conscious being, man formulates ideals and strives to 
attain theme To hereditary and environmental factors must now be 
added “man’s capacity for personal response.” 

Our problem is essentially this: On every side man seems to be 
Surrounded by conditions which affect his life and which determine 

is conduct. From this point of view he is merely one event in a chain i 
of events, On the other hand, man is, not like the objects of inanimate 
nature and he is not a mere animal organism. He has powers and 
characteristics which seem to set him apart and which make him to 
Some extent a controller of nature rather than a thing controlled. How 


is this seeming contradiction to be resolved? 
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Three Possible Answers 


The problem of “free will versus determinism” has "been stated in 
many different ways. For some writers, there are just the two clear-cut 
alternatives. You accept freedom of choice or you accept a rigid de- 
terminism, and there are no other positions. Here are a pair of incom- 
patible presuppositions, and each point of view has been ably de- 
fended by outstanding thinkers in the history of thought. The author 
of this book cannot accept this rigid division; actually, the truth is by 
no means all on one side nor all on the other, Determinism has ex- 
pressed ‘itself in a number of forms, and not all of these forms deny 
freedom of choice. On the other hand, the defenders of freedom do 
not all state their cases in the same way. To avoid making the issue 


unduly complicated, we shall state the three most widely held posi- 
tions, 


1. Indeterminism, Free Will, or Libertarianism. This is the most ex- 
treme position in defense of freedom, since the indeterminist claims 
that there are some choices which cannot be explained by cause and 
effect. The reign of causal law is not complete, and the self, it is as- 
serted, is capable at times of making choices that are not determined 
by heredity and environment. The future is thus not entirely the 
product of the past, and some events are not due solely to previous 
causes. 

The indeterminist is willing to recognize the operation of depend- 
able causal connections not only in the realms of inanimate nature and 
in organisms apart from man, but also in much of human experience. 
He will insist, however, that some acts of choice or acts of “will” are 
exempt from the operation of causal laws. Freedom is thus freedom 
from the operation of causal law, and it is limited to the field of volun- 
tary action and conscious selection. 

William James 


s essay of James, “Th, Dilemma of 
y every student of the problem of 
note, however, that James is stating 


*The Will to Believe d Òt 
an Choe e A inet am in Popular Philosophy (New York: 
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the case against that extreme form of determinism which denies the 
power of alternative choice. 

While indeterminism has had other able defenders, it appears. to 
many persons to make human conduct too capricious, and it fails to 
take sufficient account of the numerous factors which influence con- 
duct. The actions of men, on the whole, are characterized by dependa-’ 
bility. We can rely upon the behavior of most of the persons with 
whom we are well acquainted. An analysis of acts of choice will reveal 
that they always arise out of a given set of conditions and have little 
Meaning apart from those conditions. The numerous case studies of 
behavior problems make it clear that, in proportion to the data avail- 
able, conduct may be explained as the product of specific causes. 
There does not appear to be any unmotivated conduct. Unless some 
knowable factors influence the self, it is difficult to see how a science 
of psychology is possible. The basis of our confidence in our fellow 
men is the belief that their conduct is not arbitrary, but dependable 
and in harmony with their character. 

Men like praise and rewards; they do not like blame and punish- 
ments and ordinarily they endeavor to gain the former and to avoid 
the latter, Wise parents and leaders of men know that interests and 
lence conduct are influenced by one’s associates and by the expecta- 
tions of the group of which one is a sympathetic member. We hold 
Persons responsible, not because their wills are necessarily uncaused, 
but because holding them responsible has a determining effect upon 
their conduct, > 
or the Denial of 


ut human freedom 
ality which is the 


2. Thoroughgoing Determinism, Necessitarianism, 
redom. This is the extreme position that rules o 
entirely, Science, it is said, discovers a strict caus 
antithesis of freedom, The determinist is impressed by the orderliness 
of the universe and by the fact that steady progress 1s being made in 
the discovery, of causal relations. Wherever nature has been studied, 
men have found evidence of causal sequences. Whatever a person does, 
© could not have done otherwise, circumstances being what they are. 
“verything in nature has a cause and operates according to law. Since 
man is a part of nature, his actions are determined in the same way 
hysical determinism (complete or mechanical determinism) ac- 
Septs a thoroughgoing mechanistic interpretation of the universe, in- 
cluding man, The human personality, comprising consciousness, voli- 
tion, and thinking, is explained as the product of changes which 
take place within the physical organism. There is a fixed causal series 
to which the facts of biology and psychology offer no exception. What 
aPpens at any particular time is determined by a previous set of con- 
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ditions or chain of events. A man must necessarily act as he does, 
since his actions are the outcome of what has happened in the past. No 
element of freedom is present at any point in the process. Man is no 
exception in the chain of cause and effect. 

The determinist’s appeal to the scientific postulate of causation and 
to the fact that men are empirically discovering the actual causes of 
human behavior are strong points for this view. To say, however, that 
human behavior is determined does not in itself tell us how it is de- 
termined. There are many different kinds of determinism. Failure to 
grasp this important point explains in part the attempt of some men 
to reduce all behavior and all activity to some one type of determin- 
ism. The uncritical attempt to explain everything by one principle 
of interpretation is one of the more frequent fallacies of overspeciali- 
zation. It occurs whenever the totality of things is thought to be ex- 
hausted by some one category. Men who center their attention exclu- 
sively upon one field of activity are often led to take that field as the 
independent variable and to measure other things in terms of it. Physi- 
cal determinism may explain behavior in terms of the units employed 
in the physical sciences. Geographical determinism may emphasize 
topography and climate as the significant factors of social develop- 
ment. Biological determinism may stress racial or hereditary traits. 
Psychological determinism may stress one of a variety of personality 
traits. Social or cultural determinism, in turn, may seek to explain the 
same phenoniena as products of institutions and cultural contacts. 

Since the main argument of determinism is the appeal to the postu- 
late of scientific determinism, we need to keep in mind that this 
principle does not necessitate the acceptance of any complete mecha- 
ae af Pes ee There is a tendency today to regard thé 
ees cay W E oe atoms, and electrons as statistical aver- 
determinism or of cee amie abont affirming ew special type g 
E ieten 2 Principle of causality too rigidly.* In this 
naa yaar oe of an outstanding biologist to the effect that 

nce is not predeterminism or fatalism and that 


it does not destroy all freedo ibili 
m and re i 
| e aa sponsibility when applied to 
ae determinism is complete and final, then values, thinking, and even 
pa nae meaningless. It is absurd to appeal to ideas, ideals, and logi- 
sons. Everything is an equally necessary outcome of what-has 


* Sir William Dampi i k 
and Religion (3d amA ton, of Science and Its Relations with Philosophy 


Rei The Macmillan Co., 1942 ; 
Reichenbach, Atom and Cosmos: The World of PE Ole 
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gone before. Reason is meaningless unless there is enough freedom to 
enable the person to discriminate and to choose between two or more 
alternatives. We say that men are prejudiced when their decisions 
or judgments are rendered on the basis of their own desires or emotions. 
Real knowledge depends upon our ability to rise above such impulsive 
reactions, 

Explanations in terms of complete determinism arise, we are told, 
when the methods of the physical sciences are taken as the only 
methods, In the physical sciences, investigators definitely attempt to 
exclude-all personal and nonquantitative factors. This approach is a 
legitimate one; but the investigator needs to realize that his conclu- 
Sions or results must be confined to these fields of investigation and not 
extended to human experience as a whole. 


8. Universal Causation, with Man as a Causal Agent. This interpre- 
tation links determinism and freedom and stresses the significance and 
effectiveness-of man’s participation in the processes of nature. In any 
Particular situation, man may be a passive effect or an active causal 
factor. Man makes a selection among several alternatives, and the fact 
that the alternatives have antecedent causal connections does not 
destroy the element of freedom of selection. Man can make effective 
Choices because of the causal connections that exist between events 
and between himself and nature's processes. This fact does not pre- 
clude the possibility that deterministic processes exist. Indeed, all social 
legislation is based on the assumption that human behavior can be 
Controlled if the right technique is used. Without reliable cause-and- 
ehect relationships, we would be frustrated at every turn. F ‘reedom is 
Not freedom from causes; it is reflection and choice that make the 
fundamental difference in the part man plays in his world. Frequently 
in the past men have not been able to carry out their purposes because 

ey have not known how to accomplish what they wanted to do. 
Science, or man’s special knowledge, is valuable because it may be the 
ecient of an enlarging freedom. Science thus may help to set us 
Tee, 

To be free is to be intelligent, informed, and responsible. Persons 
need to develop a power of judgment and discrimination so’ that they 
will direct their lives and the affairs about them in intelligent ways. 

adequate determinism must include. man’s intelligence as an 
effective element in the causal series. We have already spoken of moral 
conduct as the voluntary action of human beings. A study of moral 
Conduct implies the existence of a self-conscious personality. If there 
*S any problem of human conduct, there must be a self, or a person, 
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capable of conscious and deliberate discrimination between values. 
The organism man belongs not only to a physical and an organic 
world, but also to a rational and an ethical order. As a rational and 
an ethical being, man is free from some of the limitations of the laws 
of physics and biology. Unlike the stone, the tree, or the dog, he is 
able to carry on experiments which are mental. As a result of this 
mental trial-error process, he can to some extent select his future be- 
havior. Man is a personality, a unit, with qualities and characteristics 
quite different from the parts of which he is composed. The human 
self is a center of energy which may mold the original materials given 
it by heredity and environment into a. pattern of moral character dis- 
tinctly its own. Ethical and rational discrimination, however, do not 
eliminate the influence of biological inheritance or of environmental 
pressure. 

When we are considering the laws of nature, we should remember 
that it is man who has formulated these laws. If man were nothing 


more than a link in the chain of events, he would not even know that 
he is such a link. 


Freedom as Self-Determinism 


: In the opinion of the author neither indeterminism nor determinism, 
in any of the extreme forms which deny to men some freedom to 
choose between alternatives, gives a satisfactory answer to the prob- 
lem of human freedom and responsibility. Iydeterminism makes hu- 
man conduct too capricious. It fails to take sufficient account of the 
conditions surrounding our actions. Determinism, on the other hand; if 
it denies real freedom of choice, fails to account for many of the most 
ee aaa coments in human experience. Determinism, as it applies 
eae A nee stated in terms of self-determinism. Moral judg- 
hides pplied to the actions of human beings and in particular 

e voluntary acts of persons. Let us sum up the reasons for claim- 


ing that men have som fr 
h ; Vi ome eedom of choice or some power of S 
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still we feel free. The development of self-consciousness, intelligence, 
and knowledge gives us a greater sense of freedom rather than less. 


2. The Sense of Personal Responsibility. The development of a sense 
of “ought” or of moral obligation is quite meaningless apart from some 
power of alternative choice. The consciousness of freedom expresses 
itself forcibly in the sense of “ought.” For Kant, “I ought implies I 
can.” This is a central fact in the moral life. After some choices we 


have a keen feeling of blame or even of guilt. 


3. Moral Judgments upon the Conduct and Character of Others. All 
judgments upon conduct and character presuppose that men are free 
moral agents. We hold children responsible for their acts, in propor- 
tion to their age and experience. At a very early age we do not hold 
them responsible, but as they come to an age of understanding and are 
able to grasp clearly the significance of a given act and its rightfulness 
Or wrongfulness, we do hold them accountable. In our courts we do 
not hold persons responsible unless we think they could have done 
otherwise than they did. Our whole system of rewards and punishment, 
Praise and blame, approval and disapproval, assumes freedom and 
responsibility, i 
_ With the growth of intelligence and hence of freedom, there is 
increased responsibility. Responsibility has a future bearing as well 
àS a retrospective one. We hold persons liable in order to make their 
uture conduct different. 


Tt would be absurd to hold a stone responsible when it falls from a cliff and 
Injures a Person, or to blame the falling tree which crushes a passer-by. 
han. ason for the absurdity is that such treatment would have and could 
ave no conceivable influence on the future behavior of stone or tree. They 
O Not interact with conditions about them so as to learn, so as to modify 
“ir attitudes and dispositions. 


We dare not treat human beings as we would treat stones, or even 


oe Apparently, persons represent a different order of existence. 
der that they may learn or 


Ociety holds persons responsible in or l 
at their growth may be directed. The fact that human beings are 
able to refashion or redirect old tendencies, as well as to acquire new 
PA additional information, is another argument against a too rigid 

Atement of the principle of causality 


4. The Fact of Deliberation, or Reflective Thinking. Sometimes when 
*Dewey and Tufts, op. cit., p. 337. 
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men are confronted with a choice of altérnatives, they stop to deliber- 
ate upon the nature of the alternatives presented and weigh carefully 
the reasons for and against each possible choice. A football when 
kicked does not stop to deliberate whether or not it shall go, nor does 
a baseball reflect when hit by a bat. Their action is immediate and in 
the direction determined by the force of the blow. In human delibera- 
tion something different takes place. After sensory or ideational stim- 
ulation, there may be a prolonged delay while further thought is given 
to the situation and many relevant factors are called in and evaluated. 
Reflective consideration may change the relative strength of motives 
or desires, so that a motive that was strong before deliberation may 
lose its force and another motive come to take its place. 

If I act in a certain manner because of a particular set of conditions 
of which I am unaware, my action takes one form. If, however, I be- 
come aware of these conditions which have influenced me, I may react 
to them in an entirely different way from then on. When I know what 
reaction a certain stimulus is supposed to produce in me, I have a new 
motive for deciding which way I shall act. As Professor W. E. Hocking 
has pointed out, men can be managed through stimuli only so long 
as they do not know that they are being managed. When men become 
conscious of the fact that they are being influenced by persons or 
things, they may modify their reactions or even react negatively. Free- 
dom thus means, in part, the ability to stop to think before com- 
mitting oneself to a particular line of activity. It means the ability 
to place before oneself other satisfactions or courses of action than the 
one suggested by the immediate environmental situation. A 

When a man stops to deliberate before making a choice, he brings 
before himself, so far as he can, the consequences which would follow 


from the different possible courses of action. Deliberation would seem 
to be of little value if his final choi 


HOW FREE IS MAN 


ae man was so pressed by his immediate need of food, cloth- 
ren elter, rest, and protection that he had little opportunity for re- 
n upon the aims of life or for choice as to means to attain these 
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ends. For modern man, these needs are only slightly less pressing. 
Consequently, the times when conscious choice and reflection are pres- 
ent are also likely to bé few and fleeting. Men gain freedom, however, 
With the development of self-consciousness, with the growth of intelli- 
Sence and knowledge, and with the aid of leisure hours and the 
released energy which civilization usually makes possible; at least for 
Some. Whereas consciousness is the awareness of one’s environment, 
self-consciousness is the awareness of the contents and activity of one’s 
Own mind or self. It is the kind of consciousness that distinguishes the 
Self from its environment and makes possible language, reasoning, 
and the sense of right and wrong. In the development of the child 
and of the race, consciousness precedes self-consciousness. Self-con- 
sciousness is a prerequisite of freedom. 

; With the growth of intelligence and knowledge, there is an increase 
in'freedom. If in a crisis a person knows or can, think of only one 
ing to do, he is not free. With an increase in reasoning power and 
“in knowledge come additional potential choices. New ways of perform- 
ng necessary tasks suggest themselves, and choices and moral prob- 
ems arise where they have not arisen before. Not only physical and 
mental health but a fertile imagination, a broad range of interests, and 
aà capacity for intelligent valuation are necessary conditions of free- 
dom, 

When ‘a person is confronted with a perplexing situation, there is 
uncertainty, and a conflict arises in the organism between the principle 
of Organization and the forces making for disorganization. At such 
times emotions arise as disorganized responses. As organization and 
Control become less and less, the person’s behavior tends to revert to 
the deep-rooted primitive responses of the race. Under these condi- 
tions a man has little or no freedom. In this sense we could avoid the 
Word freedom, if we wished, and talk about unintelligent behavior 
Versus intelligent behavior. 

ith the development of self-consciousness, intelligence, and knowl- 
edge there is opened up for a person the possibility of self-control or 
*elf-determination which was not possible before. The important ques- 
tion is not “Is man free?” but “How free is man?” Some men have 
ttle freedom; others apparently have considerable freedom. Moral 
teedom Means that persons are genuine sources of action and can 
ring to Pass events which otherwise would not occur. In the universe 
there are definite causal sequences or mechanical causation; there is 
also a Capacity for personal response or personal causation. Our every- 
ay lives and the work of the scientists are examples of the intimate 
interplay of purpose and mechanism. Man studies the “laws of nature” 
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and learns the ways of nature so that he can make nature work for 
him. The more he knows, the greater his freedom may become. Free- 
dom is in part the ability to make plans and then, within limits, to 
carry them out. We say that a person is free when he is able to initiate 
action toward ends which he foresees. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter VI: 
(1) In what four ways may the term freedom be used? 
(2) Distinguish between indeterminism, determinism, fatalism, and 
predestination. ‘ 
(3) What are the basic points of difference between a stone, a tree, a 
dog, and a man? Even if some of the differences are those of degree, 
may'a difference of degree between two things be sufficiently great to 
constitute a genuine difference in kind? 
(4) What are some powers and characteristics possessed only by hu- 
man beings? Can you see a relation between these powers and human 
freedom? What is the central problem in this field? 
(5) Explain the three answers to: the question “Does man have the 
powes of alternative choice?” Indicate why each answer has had some 
appeal. 
(6) What are the arguments for at least a degree of freedom of choice? 
(7) How free is man? What is meant by self-determination? 
(8) Why is the traditional statement of the problem of moral freedom 
inadequate? s 
2. Primitive man crouched in fear when his community was visited by 
a great electrical storm. He knew nothing of the nature of the great 
natural forces. Modern man, however, may’ enjoy the storm. He under- 
stands its vast forces, and‘he even controls similar forces to light his 
home, cook his meals, communicate with his friends, and drive his street- 
cors: Give other illustrations of the freedom which comes through intel- 
gence. 

. List the conditions which you think are necessary for the largest degree 
of freedom. Do health, fatigue, intense pain, disease, mental habits, range 
of interests, and ability to reflect, influence the degree of freedom which 
we have at any time? 

- Is it true that when we discover the part that heredity and environment 
play in our lives, their character and influence is thereby altered? Ex- 

plain, and give reasons for your answer. 

bes ine soldier in the army is commanded to perform an act which 

is immoral, is he a free moral being? To what extent should he 
be held responsible? 

Me a ehe porinan of complete determinism. He tries to con- 

B’s position is wron Mr ype 4 degree of freedom yE choice, that 

althouoh We dds; a ve j says that B’s conduct really is determined, 

‘A inthe A, ; and will not admit it. Mr. B replies that 

he, bes A GREE ik te erminist and say that he is wrong, since if 

j e is a really rational agent who is able to 
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change the course of events from what they would be otherwise. Mr. 
B contends that A assumes that a man may g0 counter. to his past and 
a a new position. Comment upon this argument and the issues 
raised. 

7. If all events in nature and all human actions, including thought processes, 
are rigidly determined by preceding events, why do we call some actions 
true and others false, some actions right and others wrong? If every- 
thing is rigidly determined, how can we educate persons to detect errors 
of fact or errors of reasoning? While'we may need to accept the notion of 
universal causality, do we also need to affirm that man is a center of 
creativity and that he is able at times to select, from among various 

_ Possible causal sequences? £ : 

8. In The Measure of Man, Joseph Wood Krutch says that it is absurd to 
talk about a “free society” if that society is made up of individuals who 
cannot choose between alternatives. We cannot object to the enslave- 
ment of man unless we believe that men are capable of making some 
choices. Do you agree that there is a close relationship between moral 
freedom and other freedoms, such as civil liberties? 
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Part Two 


THE SEARCH FOR A SATISFACTORY 
STANDARD 


7 


AUTHORITARIANISM VERSUS MORAL 
RELATIVITY ` 


recent On a number of occasions during 
= eo the author has asked groups of persons to write down 
the asy considered to be the basis or bases of the distinction be- 
aaa a right and wrong. Most of these groups were composed of seniors 
the ETS in college, though other groups have been included. From 
tions eee received it is apparent that even the more intelligent sec- 
gardi of society have no clear-cut conceptions and no agreement re- 
wi ag te answer to this important question. The answers varied so 
he Beet was necessary to classify them under a number of dif- 
near] eadings, but there were five answers which were included in 
a y every list, along with’ other and sometimes more satisfactory 

Swers. This chapter considers some of the less satisfactory replies. 


Some Unsatisfactory Standards 


is ate to one group of answers, usually the largest group, what 
R ht is determined by custom or public-opinion. These persons may 
ae that ideas of right and wrong vary from place to place and from 
a to age and therefore are dependent entirely upon the element 
eee approval and disapproval. A second group; usually a small 
i Ae May refer to the law or to what is legal. They have not come 
ee poehi clearly between the merely legal and the genuinely 
T al. Some even appear to believe that wrong consists in being found 
Ta Or exposed. A third group use as à criterion, “Let conscience be 
Bae ate Conscience, however, means different things to different 
Š T e. To some it is of divine origin and sanction, while others think 

as merely a reflection of the standards of the social group; to 
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which one’s own judgment may be added. A fourth group would ae 
morality upon some external religious authority which ~ lm 
tively fixed and definite. The authority may be the Bible, t he teac a 
of Jesus, the Ten Commandments, some church or Sime é 
stitution, or certain moral codes or principles delivered at some <r 
in the past. A fifth group, the last one we consider here, asserts ; 3 

morality is a matter of individual preference or of private k . 
There are no standards, or at least none which have any real claim 
1 an individual. f 

PP While many persons do live and act to some extent on the basis s 
the explanations given above, and while there is some truth in eacl 

of them, no one of them appears to be a satisfactory or a mature basis 
forjudging between right and wrong. Since we have already given 
some attention to the part played by custom, law, and conscience in 
our lives, we consider them very briefly here and then devote the a 
mainder’ of the chapter to a consideration of the appeal to externa 

authority and to moral skepticism, or moral relativity. 

To take custom or the social group as the standard is to submerge 
the individual in society. In an earlier chapter we saw that this 
standard was prevalent in primitive times and that even today many, 
persons accept the dictates of the group without reflection or criticism. 
Moral evolution has moved in the direction of emancipating the indi- 
vidual from the complete control of the group. The fact that a ma- 
jority, or even all, of the members of a group declare an action to be 
right or wrong does not necessarily make it so. While custom and 
moral demands ordinarily coincide, to accept all social customs as if 
they were moral obligations and to recognize no duties except those 
laid down by the group is to surrender the main task of morality. 
Progress -has come mainly through the individual’s challenging the 
customary actions of the group. If moral laws were derived solely 
from social conventions, it would not be possible to subject social pre- 
scriptions to intelligent criticism. If there are good customs and bad 
customs, then custom cannot be the standard of right and wrong. 

To accept the law or what is legal as the basis of right and wrong 
is to surrender our own moral responsibilities and leave decisions tO 
the legislators and the courts, The law‘consists of those regulations 
which. are important from the point of view of the ‘dominant social 
group and which can be enforced by the power, of government. The 
law never covers all situations, and it ignores some areas of human 
conduct where issues of right and wrong are involved, such as ordinary 
lying and certain personal vices. Since there are “good laws” and “bad 
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laws,” we cannot accept statutory law as the basis of the distinction 


between right and wrong. 
The appeal to conscience is more reasonable and widespread. 


_ Doubtless all persons can recall situations when some proposed course 


of action was obstructed by a sense of uneasiness. Conscience is the 
product of both individual experience and social contacts and is the 
name for the restraining impulses. upon conduct which come from 
within, These inhibitions in their simpler form may express a vague 
reluctance arising out of unfamiliarity or the presence of the new and 
the untried. They may be the result of early training or of opposing 
habit or of the restraining influence of custom, tradition, or public 
opinion, Through conscience, the standards of the group of which we 
are a part inhibit and sometimes rebuke the egotism and self-assertive- 
ness of the individual. Society, through conscience, calls upon the 
individual to conform to the requirements of the group and thus to be 
a good member of the group. ‘At times, however, conscience may be 
more definitely of a conscious nature, the result of the conviction that 
the opposed action is harmful in its personal or social effects. 

When we compare various possible lines of action and select the one 
which seems to lead to the most beneficial results, we do not ordinarily 
call it following our conscience. Conscience acts chiefly as a restraining 


force. Professor A. K. Rogers says: 
hich at ‘the same moment in- 


Conscience implies a dislike of something W h € 
volves the machinery ,of desire, and it is only because it thus comes in con- 
flict with desire that there arises the feeling of compulsion which is neces- 


Sary to its being in the distinctive sense a case of duty. 
Conscience has been defined as “the call of the whole to the part.” For 
Kant it was the call of reality within the individual mind. 
While it is right to follow one’s conscience, yet ones conscience is 
hot always right! The consciences even of good men differ widely. 
Some of the great blunders of history have been performed by con- 
Scientious men. Their consciences needed training and redirecting. As 
John Ruskin said, “Follow your conscience, but first be certain that 
it is not the conscience of an ass.” f: 
These restraining impulses and inhibitions and the more positive 


Prompting to duty which we call.conscience are especially valuable. 


They usually bring pressure upon us when we need it, and they tend 
to represent the experience and the wisdom of the race. Society is 


€specially in need of conscientious people. Moral progress comes 
* A. K. Rogers, “Art and Conscience,” International Journal of Ethics, January, 
1881, plaa an ' 
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through the insights of such individuals, as we shall see later. The 
chief defect of conscience is that it tends to represent the conventional 
- morality and to be ineffective or perhaps misleading when we attempt 
to solve entirely new problems. While it.is right to follow one’s .con- 
science, conscientiousness is not enough. Conscience alone cannot be 
taken as the standard for right and wrong. 
Let us now consider a little more fully the appeal to authority and 
the position known as moral relativity. 


Authoritarianism 


The reliance upon authority is widespread among all groups of per- 
sons. We may distinguish between two types of appeal to authority. 
One type is justified and reasonable. It is followed to some extent by 
all persons and is almost inevitable. The other type, while widely fol- 
lowed, is under attack today and has less to be said in its favor. 


WHEN THE APPEAL TO AUTHORITY Is JUSTIFIED 


justified when the person whose testi- 


have to modify them at some later time. 

More of our knowledge 
Source, Professor Montagu 
Ways of Knowing, that w 


— 
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adults we are only slightly less suggestible and credulous, and we tend 
to believe what we hear or read unless we have reasons for doubting. 
This is as it should be, since'there is a presumption in favor of prin- 
ciples and practices that are widespread in time and in space and that 
have been approved by men of insight. Such principles and practices 
are no more to be discarded without sound reasons than are the 
scientific principles discovered in the past. 


WHEN THE APPEAL TO AUTHORITY 
IS NOT WELL JUSTIFIED 


The second type of the appeal to authority invests some pronounce- 
ment with infallibility and finality. The true authoritarian is one who 
feels secure only when his convictions are certified as true by some 
accredited authority. The authority may be that of the group, as in 
customary or group morality, where the approved ways of acting are 
handed down from generation to generation and are enforced by 
special guardians, like the old men, the chiefs, or the priests. The 
authority may be the will of a divine being, like the “Thus saith the 
Lord” among the Hebrews. Here the law is regarded as the command 
of a personal deity. Authority may rest in divinely ordained rulers, as 
in the medieval period where the rulers, as God’s representatives, were 
entitled to the obedience of all men. Men have also taken as their 
absolute authorities the church, the commands of the state, what they 
term “natural Jaw,” and their own private consciences. A common ele- 
ment in all these is a pronouncement so authoritative that it precludes 
the need of inquiry. 

The appeal to some religious au 
peoples have attributed their mora 
these codes have been most diverse. 
commands have changed with the development of the group and with 
changed conditions. In Biblical literature, as we saw in Chapter III, 
God is represented at an early period as commanding acts which at 
a later time were thought to be wrong. 

To accept divine law in one or more of its forms as the basis of right 
and wrong does not give as certain a standard as may at first appear. 
There would be no argument against the claim that it is right to do the 
“will of God.” When, however, in any particular case we ask, “What 
is the will of God?” we face another problem—we still have to decide 
what is the will of God. What God's will is depends upon the interpre- 
tation of the individual in a particular case. There is no hard-and-fast 
body of rules which can. be labeled “God’s will.” Just as soon as we ask, 


thority is fairly common. Almost all 
1 code to their gods or to God. Yet 
Even these conceptions of God’s 


) 
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t 
“Why do we believe this to be the will of God?” we aré forced to still 


another principle or basis of judgment. We shall discuss this question 
in Chapter XXXII. 


THE DANGERS OF AUTHORITARIANISM 


What are the main dangers of authoritarianism in the field of 
morals? Professor Montague has stated three implications for ethics 
so effectively that we shall follow his line of thought.2 

First, a system of morals based upon authority will be essentially 
negative in character. Since positive commands are not so definite nor 
so easily enforced, authoritarian morals tend to be prohibitive and 
to tell us what we must not do rather than what we ought to do. “Thou 
shalt not” is much in evidence, and codes abound in prohibitions and 
taboos. 

The negative and austere nature of authoritarian ethics is respon- 
sible for the attitude of the small boy who is reported to have defined 
morals as a set of rules telling you to do what you do not like to do, 
and telling you not to do what you naturally wish to do! To many per- 
sons morality, because of the way in which it has been presented, has 
seemed colorless if not repulsive. Any authority has to deal with a 
person possessing some critical and moral capacities. Even at the age 
of six the child will raise questions of fairness and.justice. When the 
child or the adult is appealed to in ways which he understands and 
accepts, his own moral nature is strengthened. When a command fails 
to arouse in him a response or fails to be in harmony with his con- 
science and sense of justice, it causes a feeling of resentment. Unless a 
Person can see the intrinsic value of some virtue or act, it will have, 
little moral significance for him. s 

A secon] weakness of authoritarianism in the field of morals is its 
tendency to delay social 
order, Consequently, 
conditions of one age 
a later period. We n 
witchcraft, nor dueli: 
distinct moral advan 


* Willi i 
1925), e Ways of Knowing (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
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tions. Some codes of conduct, adequate perhaps at one time, are today 
repressive of life. If so, they are immoral andare to be condemned or 
at least revised or replaced. Morality is not an inhibition, unless men 
forget why codes and agreements are set up and take them as ends-in- 
themselves. The same thing happens in the case of moral codes that 
is said to have happened after the discovery of fire. Men found fire to 
be good and useful for the purpose of cooking and combating the cold. 
In the course of time this-instrumental use so directed men’s attention 
upon fire that they set it up as an end-in-itself. They even put it upon 
an altar, worshiped it, and sacrificed human beings to express rever- 
ence for it, While this was a wrong use of fire, it does not justify a 
condemnation of fire as such. Today, as in the past, moral standards 
are sometimes perverted and made ends-in-themselves, regardless of 
their effect upon present life. Moral standards derive what valid au- 
thority they have from life itself. When conditions so change that 
the older principles do not enrich life, the principles need to be 
changed. Moral standards are made for man, not man for moral stand- 
ards. If an authoritarian ethics tends to take moral principles and 
codes of conduct and place them above criticism and revision, then it 
is a dangerous ethics. 

A third danger of authoritarianism in morals is that it is destructive 
of moral perspective because it considers acts wrong if they violate 
the moral code, regardless of whether or not they are fundamental to 
living. If the unimportant and the questionable are put upon the same 
level with the universally recognized acts of wrongdoing and are con- 
demned under the name of some authority, then whatever tends to 
discredit the authority equally tends to discredit all its teachings. If 
stealing and theatergoing are condemned on the same basis, then the 
person who comes to feel that the theater may be good rather than 
evil may not only lose respect for the authority but may throw over 
most of the principles he has previously held. To urge obedience to a 
code of conduct on the ground of authority rather than the effect of 
the conduct upon personality is to endanger the whole moral life. 


WHY THE AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDE PERSISTS 


There are a number of reasons for the persistence of the authoritarian 
habit and inertia make it easy for men to 


attitude. In the first place, 
continue to hold to a belief or to a line of conduct. Familiar ways are 


often pleasant ways. Men may avoid doubts of conventional beliefs 
and practices by closing their minds to all contradictory evidence, thus 
insulating themselves from all beliefs which are contrary to those held 
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in the past. The need for support, however, especially in the. face of 
opposing beliefs, often leads to an appeal to some authority to substan- 
tiate one’s views. Infallibility and finality may be claimed for the 
authority which is used to oppose innovation. Many men are intellec- 
tually lazy and welcome the opportunity to let others do their thinking 
for them, shifting responsibility for decisions to other persons or insti- 
tutions. This freedom from responsibility is comforting, and some per- 
sons actually try to make a virtue out of the attitude of dependence or 
faith. 

In the second place, many persons want the assurance of certainty 
before acting in a moral situation. Reliance upon some authority seems 
to them to give certainty. This demand gains considerable support 
from tradition and from man’s emotions. For generations people have 
been brought up to expect certainty in the realm of moral judgments. 
Morality has to do with intimate issues and often with fundamental 
issues of personal welfare, where traditions have been reinforced by 
powerful emotional factors. Some degree of assurance appears to be 
necessary for the inner peace and for the elimination of fear, which 
are conditions for the most effective living: This desire for security 
and for certainty makes many persons easy prey of confident dog- 
matists and authoritarian systems or institutions. 

Finally, many persons are deceived by the notion that the early 
origin of an opinion or a code is in itself an evidence of its truth. While 
there are more sentimental attachments clustered around ancient insti- 
tutions, age in itself is not an evidence of truth. It was remarked earlier 
that there is a presumption in favor of a principle or a practice that 
has been widespread; yet the early origin of an opinion may be only 
an indication of the immaturity of the group that formulated it: While 
older men are likely to be wiser than younger men, the same is not 
true of older generations and younger generations. 

The refusal to‘accept an authoritarian basis for an opinion is not 
Synonymous with a refusal to accept the opinion. A man may accept 
a certain conclusion even while he argues against accepting certain 
evidence on behalf of it. While rejecting authoritarianism as a method 
of approach to life’s problems, he may be willing to accept a great 
many things on the testimony of others or on authority. 


arr amony that is to be accepted, in the manner of the authoritarian, on 
in faith, regardless of the extent to which it may conflict with reason 
anc experience, is one thing, and a bad thing, but testimony that is open ‘ 


bri hee and honest study remains as legitimate a source of knowledge as any 
je i 


Ibid., pp. 49-50. 


but. they are among the most important. `` 


` teachings of the church. For many 
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THE REIGN OF AUTHORITY GROWING WEAKER 


In the field of morals, the authoritarian has been almost entirely in 
control in the past; and he still is in control so far as most people are 
concerned. Customs and traditions, including political and ecclesiasti- 
cal decrees, have held sway over the minds and the conduct of man. 
During recent centuries, however, especially in Western civilization, 
the reign of authority has been growing weaker and weaker. This has 
been the result of a number of influences. The Renaissance and Refor- 
mation, gave rise to ideas and attitudes that helped to -break up the 
universalism of the medieval period. The rapid.development of science 
gave men not only an entirely new conception of man and of the uni- 
verse but a new method of thinking. The growth of the modern demo- 
cratic spirit. has emphasized the importance of the individual and his 
right to judge for himself. ‘The development of our industrial life has 
led to changes in our mode of living, to a host of new problems which 
we do not know how to solve and for which we have no precedents, 
and to the feeling that we live in a man-made, man-controlled world. 
Social studies like anthropology and sociology have thrown new. light 
on the variety of human customs and standards, The use of historical 
criticism, including ‘the study of the origin and growth of the Bible 
afrd of religions, has affected men’s views of authority. An understand- 
ing of the composite character of many ancient books, of the condi- 
tions which called them: forth, and of the nature of oral tradition’ has 
altered men’s views of inspiration. These are not the only influences, 


Anyone. who is acquainted with the more thoughtful and more in- 
quiring minds, especially among the younger men and women of 
today, knows that many-of the basic assumptions which an older gen- 

being questioned. A decade or'two ago 


eratibn took for granted are 
young people were asking whether this line of conduct or that was 


right, Now. young people frequently question thé very basis of morality 


and ask if there is any real and fundamental distinction between right 


and wrong. , se 
A’second discovery one makes is that the traditional. way of meet- 
ing the questions and the doubts of young people is quite inadequate. 
A few decades ago inquirers were given an authority—some moral 
code, the Bible or a passage from it, or a statement regarding the 
young persons, . however, the old 

e. To attempt to force young people to 
to turn them from an interest in morals 
-The prevailing attitude is to “prove 


authorities are largely gone: 
accept ready-made solutions 15 
and to make the situation worse. 


f 
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all things” and to “hold fast that which is good.” At least the young 


people are critical of the older authorities. 
Moral Relativity 


Different types of mind can be distinguished by their relation to 
moral standards. There is the authoritarian, the person who prefers 


to cling to some authority, Such a person often craves certainty or _ 


finality. For him, right conduct means obedience to the commands 
of ‘some established. authority; and morality becomes only a set of 
static rules to be rigidly followed. On the other hand there are 
various persons who have rejected the older authorities and who have 
discovered no new ones, at least none having objective validity. They 
may even become indifferent to moral standards and ridicule them. 


The fact that’ moral codes and man’s views of what is right and - 


what is wrong have varied from time to time and from place to place 
has led some persons to ‘believe that morality is merely a matter of 
opinion and that there are no objectively valid moral standards. 
Values, it is claimed; .are entirely subjective, and. “there is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” The opinion of one man, 
it is said, is as good as that of any other. If you differ with such a 
person, he may reply, “Oh, that is only what you think” or “That is 
only your feeling in the matter.” This’ view that the rightness of an 
_ act and the goodness of a person depend upon the interpretation of 
_ Some social group and hence may vary according ‘to. time, place, and 
the opinions of men is known as ethical relativism. 
The ethical relativists do not stop with the assertion that what 
_ some men think is right at one time or place is thought by ‘others 
to be wrong at some other time.or place. There is truth which we 
all have to admit in such a statement. The ethical relativists, how- 
ever, go much further and assert that what is right at one time or 
place is wrong at another time or place, since'there are no universally 
objective standards to which people may appeal. Morality, they say, 
is subjective, and there are no standards beyond human thinking and 
feeling. Two of the arguments presented by the moral relativists in sup- 
port of their rejection of a universally valid moral standard are given 


below in summary form. The first is the one more frequently met; 
the second is the-more technical and involved. 


AN ARGUMENT FROM THE VARIETY OF STANDARDS 


The first argument is based on the great variety of moral standards 
and practices found among the peoples of the world, past and pres- 


ae 
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ent. Anthropologists, sociologists, historians, and other students of 
human culture have presented us with a great array of facts along 
this line. The writings of Frazer, Sumner, and Westermarck are es- 
pecially well known. Frazer set forth evidence of the great variety of 
practices and beliefs among different peoples. Sumner claimed not 
only that moral ideas come from customs but that the mores, the 
folkways which are considered the right ways, can make anything 
‘appear right or wrong. Westermarck asserted that moral ideas are 
based upon emotions or feelings of approval and disapproval. 

The moral relativists and the moral skeptics find .it hard to. recon- 
cile the historical relativity of morals and the claim to any objective: 
validity. They appear to assume that moral codes must be universal 
in order to have genuine worth. Such a position, it seems, rests upon 
a misunderstanding of the nature and function of morality. If the 
conditions of life change, and if there is progress both in. man’s knowl- 
edge and in his insight into the meaning of his life and his social re- 
lationships, then there must also be change and progress in his moral 
code. A growing knowledge of the effect of certain forms of behavior 
on life is especially likely to cause changes in moral ideas. Conse- 
quently, actions, which we once approved we may come to condemn 
because we havé discovered some harmful effects of them. Things 
which we once condemned we may later come to approve because 
we have discovered that they are not harmful. 

Today we find people living at all stages of moral development, 
from a primitive type of group morality to intelligent, conscious mo- 
rality. Between the primitive man acting half consciously in keeping 
` with the welfare of his tribe and the modern man thinking of the 
welfare of humanity, there is much in common, though there are at 


the same time wide differences in practice. 


LIMITING MORAL JUDGMENTS TO OBSERVABLE FACTS 


` A second argument for moral relativity is based on the point of 
view of various persons like the positivists and logical empiricists. The 
term positivism comes from Auguste Comte (1798-1857), a pioneer 
in the field of sociology, who emphasized the objective sciences and 
advocated the abandonment of theology and metaphysics. Positivists 
limit knowledge to the natural sciences and to the observed facts of 
sense experience and their interrelations. The positivistic attitude and 
point of view have influenced various schools of thought, such as 
pragmatism, humanistic naturalism, and behaviorism. Contemporary 
positivism has been called “logical positivism” (Vienna Circle), “logi- 


cal empiricism,” “scientific empiricism,” and the “Unity of Science 
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Movement.” Among the persons supporting this general position in 
recent décades are Moritz Schlink, Rudolph Carnap, C. L. Stevenson, 
and A. J. Ayer. The term logical is used because of the stress on the 
logical analysis of language and meaning (semantics). The term 
empiricism means experience or sense perception. 

The logical empiricists hold that a word does not have genuine or 
cognitive meaning unless the thing to which it refers can be directly 
experienced. A concept which claims to stand for something whose 
elements we cannot experience is a meaningless term or a mere word, 
and nothing else. We can experience what is or what exists in fact. 
We cannot experience what ought to be or what does not exist in 
fact. According to this point of view, then, we must be concerned 
with actual existence, not with “potential existence.” What is merely 
in the realm of “ought to be” and not in actual existence cannot be 
experienced by anyone. There is no objective referent for the word 
ought, It does not convey information about the world. Its effect is 
emotional, Unless sentences in which we use the term ought can be 
translated into is sentences, they should not be used: What appears 
in form as an ought sentence may be really an is sentence. For ex- 
ample, the statement “You ought not to drink poison” can be stated 
“To abstain from poison is a condition of health and life.” This latter 
statement can be verified in human experience. i 

Another way of stating the above argument is to point out ‘that 
moral judgments, if valid and meaningful, are hypothetical and not 
categorical demands. A hypothetical statement is as follows: “If you 
want X, then you need to do Y.” Such a statement-merely sets forth 
a condition. It says that if you desire such an end, then adopt such- 
and-such means. It does not make a direct demand which must be 
followed regardless of circumstances. A categorical, absolute, or uni- 
versal statement is not translatable into a statement that can be 
proved true or false in our daily: experiences. According to the posi- 
tion of the relativist, a moral judgment always depends upon condi- 
tions of time, place, and human needs and desires. : 

The emotive theory of ethics, as set forth by the logical empiricists 
and other ethical relativists, is the view. that when a person says 

This is right” or “This is good” he is not asserting anything true or 
false, but: is expressing only his own feeling, bias, or attitude. A 
judgment of: value, such as “stealing is wrong,” merely expresses a 
feeling of disapproval; it does not express a fact that can be verified. 
A statement has cognitive meaning and can be factually verified only 
when a sensory experience is logically possible as evidence for its 
truth or falsity. Rightness, wrongness, or oughtness are not properties 
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of anything anywhere. They are pseudo concepts which merely en- 
able us to express or excite feelings of approval or disapproval. They 
express emotive and not cognitive meanings. 

The logical empiricists are right when they .emphasize the need to 
clarify our language and our thinking about moral judgments. There 
are in existence many different standards and practices among men, 
and it is part of the task of philosophy to criticize and evaluate them 
in the light of human experience. Moral codes are not infallible, and 
man’s moral judgments and his conscience can be and frequently are 
mistaken.-Morality, as we have seen, is dynamic and not static. Some 
moral judgments are primarily persuasive, and most moral judgments 
are accompanied by emotion or by attitudes of approval or disap- 
proval. Some codes do-reflect the special or peculiar conditions under 
which men live. 

On the other hand, the widespread agreements among men con- 
cerning certain fundamental values reflect the physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social needs of men everywhere. Individual life has to be a 
moral life because it is a social life. Everywhere men must provide 
for such things as the helplessness of infants, food and shelter, and 
the relations between the sexes. The arguments of the relativists tend 
to show only that moral judgments are related to human needs. If, 
however, there are needs which are common to all men, and if there 
is a moral order which makes demands upon us, there will still be 
obligations and standards applicable to all. These standards will grow 
out of and be based upon the experience and needs of human beings 
in this kind of universe. ` 

The rejection of authori 
proye all the contentions o. 


tarianism and ethical absolutism does not 
f the relativists or imply that there are no 
objective standards applicable to all men. If all ethical standards are 
subjective and relative, why struggle to maintain a “higher” stand- 
ard? Why should we not take the easiest way out of all circumstances? 
If there are no common standards which can be applied to all men, 
how can we make comparisons between persons and groups and en- 
higher ideals and a better world? If we 
cannot deny to any group the right to set its own standards, it is 
doubtful if we can deny the same right to individuals. After all, there 
are differences of opinion within most groups; and, to complicate the 
matter further, most individuals belong to many different groups. 

In an article called “The New Subjectivism in Ethics,” Brand Blan- 
shard makes a keen criticism of subjectivism in morals, or ethical 
relativity. He says that the view comes less from ethical analysis than 
from the implications of logical positivism. He contends that when 


courage people to strive for 
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we say, “That is good,” we mean to make an assertion about the 
quality or character of the subject (or object) of which we are 
thinking. He takes the example of a rabbit which has suffered in- 
tense pain and died after being caught in a brutal trap. He insists 
that when we say that it was a bad thing that the animal should 
suffer, we are asserting something about the pain and the event, not 
merely expressing an emotion. He says, 


Let us suppose that the animal did not in fact fall into the trap and did not 
suffer at all, but that we mistakenly believe it did, and say as before that 
its suffering was an evil thing. On the positivist theory, everything I sought 
to express by calling it evil in the first case is still present in the second. 
In the only sense in which badness is involved at all, whatever was bad in 
the first case is still present in its entirety, since all that is expressed in 
either case is a state of feeling, and that feeling is still there. And our 
question is, is such an implication consistent. with what we meant? Clearly 
it is not. If anyone asked us, after we made the remark that the suffering 
was a bad thing, whether we should think it relevant to what we said to 
learn that the incident had never occurred ‘and no pain had been suffered 
at all, Wwe should say that it made all the difference in the world, that what 
we were asserting to be bad was precisely the suffering we thought had 
occurred back there, that if this had not occurred, there was nothing left 
to be bad, and that our assertion was in that case mistaken.4 

In The House of the Dead, Dostoevski tells about stories he heard 
during his experiences in a Siberian*prison camp. He heard prisoners 
tell with spontaneous, merry laughter about the most hideous murders. 
Blanshard, in referring to these stories, says, 


Most of us would say that in this delight at the killing of others or the 
causing of suffering there is something‘very unfitting. If we were asked why 
we thought so, we should say that these things involve great evil and are 
Wrong, and that to take delight in what is evil or wrong is plainly unfitting. 
Now on the subjectivist view, this answer is ruled out. For before someone 
takes up an attitude toward death, suffering, or their infliction, they have 
no moral quality at all. There is therefore nothing about them to which an 
attitude of approval or condemnation could be fitting. They are in them- 
selves neutral, and, so far as they get a moral quality, they get it only 
through being invested with it by the attitude of the onlooker. But if that 
i true, why is any attitude more fitting than any other? Would applause, 
SH a pe fitting if, apart from the applause, there was nothing good 
Ta aR 4 ould condemnation be fitting if, independently of the con- 
Sane n, there were nothing bad to condemn? In such.a case, any attitude 

uld be as fitting. or unfitting as any other, which means that the notion 
of fae has lost all point. ; : 

ndeed we are forced to go much ‘farther. If goodness and badness lie in 
attitudes only and hence are brought into bane by them, those ae who 


* Brand Blanshard; “The New Sub 


nomenological Research, March, Pe oei ee Piulosophy and Eha: 


1949, p. 506. 
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greeted death and misery with childishly merry laughter are taking the only 
sensible line. If there is nothing evil in these things, if they get their moral 
complexion only from our feeling about them, why shouldnt they be 
greeted with a cheer? To greet them with repulsion would turn what be- 
fore was neutral into something bad; it would needlessly bring badness 
into the world; and even on subjectivist assumptions that does not seem very 
bright. On the other hand, to greet them with delight would convert what 
before was neuiral into something good; it would bring goodness into the 
world. If I have murdered a man and wish to remove the stain, the way is 


clear. It is to cry, “Hurrah for murder.” ® 

The positivists, it would appear, confuse the events or conduct 
under study with the words or language by means of which it is 
studied, We need to make a distinction between things, events, and 
conduct, on the one hand, and the ideas, emotions, or feelings about 
them, on the other hand. The idea may representor misrepresent the 
thing, That is, it may be ‘true or false, right or wrong. Thinking and 
feeling do not in themselves alone make anything so, and thinking 
about what is right or wrong is no exception to this. 

The notion of an objectively right or wrong act is a distinction 
that moral philosophers have made for centuries. This notion is the 
basis for our conception of duty—to find and to do the act which 
in the light of all the evidence would be the most beneficial for long- 
run human welfare. “The enterprise of human‘ living can prosper,” 
says C. I. Lewis, “only if there are value-judgments which are true.” 
He says that one of the strangest aberrations of human thinking is 
the denial of truth or falsity ‘in the field of value perceptions. If such 
denials are carried out consistently, they would invalidate all knowl- 
edge. “Believing . . . would have no point if it were not better to 
be right than wrong in what one believes.” ê The testimony of human 
experience is that one belief or one value judgment is not always as 
good as another. 


To the person who a: 
matters of private preference or 


sserts that questions of right and wrong are 
opinion and who asks, “Why can’t 
I do as I please?” we may reply, “Within certain limits you can do 
as you please.” A man may disregard social obligations and pay no 
attention to the laws of health. He cannot, however, avoid the penalty 
of such action. If a man wishes to travel, to advance in social life 
in any co-operative enterprise, he must 
s of others and to the demands of the 
f persons who are co-operating 


or in business, or to engage 
adjust his action to the live 
situation. Society is an organization 0 


* Ibid., pp. 507-508. 
° Clarence Irving Lewis, An Analysis of Kno 
Ill.: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1946), P 


wledge and Valuation (La Salle, 
p. 366, 378. 
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case, I need the ten bucks.” Is this aminde prevalent? What are the 
a ial effects of such an attitude? A 
i r at War,’ Fulton J. Sheen asserts that the superstition 
of relativism, or the view that there is no absolute distinction pees 
right and wrong, comes from the pragmatic approach. According a 
this point of view, the truth is “only the expedient in the way of t me 
ing,” and the right is “only the expedient in the way of behaving. i 
there is no objective standard to which two sides to a dispute can ippa 
then how may the rightness of one cause be distinguished from the right- 


ness of another cause? Do you agree with this criticism or do you consider 
it extreme? 
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DUTY AS THE STANDARD 


Read: Kants Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. 


Reflection upon problems of right 
and wrong conduct -first took definite form among the early Greeks, 
when men sought an intelligent way of living as well as an intelligent 
interpretation of the universe. From the time when Socrates walked 
the streets of Athens saying “Know thyself” and “Knowledge is virtue, 
ethical speculation has tended to conform to certain types of explana- 
tion which have persisted down to the present. These types of ethical 
theory are in part reflections of the differences in emphasis which 
thought has exhibited toward the basic problems of life. 

There are four main types of ethical theory. The first is known-as 
formalism. In answer to the question “Why is this act right?” the 
formalist replies that the rightness is an inherent quality of the act 
itself. Right is right and wrong is wrong, and the distinctions are ab- 
solute and final. Thus he will recognize few if any exceptions to’moral 
standards. Morality consists in a certain quality of will, in the recti- 
tude of one’s inner disposition, or in loyalty to an unconditional com- 


mand. This position is best represented by Immanuel Kant, whose 
views we consider in this chapter. 
The other three 


types. of ethical theory—utilitarianism, naturalistic 
ethics, and self- 


realization—correspond roughly to the three answers 


itique of Practical Reason, and Other Works 
on the Theory of Ethics (T.-K. A 


bbott, trans.; 6th ed.; New York: Longmans, 
9); Critique of Practical Reaso 


ed. & trans.; 
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$ 
usually givēn in response to the question “What is the greatest good 
in life?” They agree in holding that acts are right or wrong according 
to whether they promote or hinder the attainment of some end or goal 
considered to be good in itself. Acts are right when they promote hu- 
man welfare, wrong when they are detrimental to effective human liv- 
ing. These are the teleological theories, the name coming from the 
Greek word telos meaning “end” or “goal.” Utilitarianism considers 
happiness the goal of life. Naturalistic ethics has as its goal survival, 
might, or the adjustment of the individual to his environment. The 
theory of self-realization sets as its goal the well-rounded development 
of persons. These approaches are considered in the next three chapters. 


Formalism and Intuitionism 


For centuries there have been men who have believed that some 
actions are right or wrong in themselves, apart from circumstances, 
and that some things are good or bad in themselves. Among primitive 
Peoples the tribal way, or the “customary morality,” was absolute and 
unquestioned. Later, when codes of law were formed, the same ĉon- 
Viction of inherent right or wrong attached itself to the law. Still later, 
when morality became more inward and reflective, it was perhaps rea- 
sonable for men to think that right and wrong were parts of the very 
Constitution of certain types of acts or that there was a special moral 
faculty within man by means of which the moral quality of acts was 
clearly and immediately recognized. This theory of the nature of mo- 
rality which views some acts as intrinsically right or wrong is called 
formalism or intuitionism, according to the way in which it is set forth. 


FORMALISM 
For the formalist, the standard of conduct is found in moral rules 
Which are inherently right or wrong quite apart from any particular 
Tesults which flow from them. Moral values inhere in certain types of 


acts which follow fixed principles. There are formulas in mathematics: 


If equals are added to equals, the results are equal.” There- are formal 
positions, both cannot be 


oe in logie: “Of two contradictory pro ; 
ue.” The formalist asserts that there are similar formulas in the field 


of ethics, For example, “Veracity is right,” “There is nothing good but 
d a méans, but al- 


a Good Will,” “Humanity must never be considere: 
Ways an end.” 

Formalists do not believe that the rightness or wrongness of an 
action depends upon the results of the action, although they do be- 
teve that good results ordinarily follow from good actions and evil 
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results from evil actions. Riglit and wrong are inherent in the nature 
of things and are not derivable from any other standard. 


INTUITIONISM 

The intuitionist believes that there is a kind of mental perception 
within man by which he discerns the difference between right and 
wrong. If there is an intrinsic moral quality in some acts, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that there is a moral faculty in man which 
apprehends this moral quality. Intuitionists have not been able to agree 
among themselves as to how this faculty should be interpreted or as: 
to how much of the content of morality is perceived in this way. Some 
persons would identify this moral sense with conscience; others say 
that reason is able to discern abstract moral truth. 

Stated differently, the theory of intuitionism is the view that truth 
may be obtained by a superrational and supersensory faculty of some 
kind. Human beings have special sense organs to apprehend the quali- 
ties of objects—color, taste, temperature, and the like. Do they not, 
it is asked, also have a special faculty. of some kind which immediately 
apprehends the moral quality of acts? 

Morality, intuitionists claim, has its source in the nature of things 


and is made known to us by intuition, which apprehénds certain kinds 
of truth directly. 


Immanuel Kant, 1724-1804 


The vutstanding representative of the view that actions are right or 
wrong according to their intrinsic nature, apart from any ends outside 
themselves, is Immanuel Kant. In his Critique of Practical Reason 
(1788), Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals (1785), 
and other writings, Kant, who was a professor of philosophy at the 
University of Königsberg, set forth one of the great moral systems. 

Kant was reared in a home which was deeply religious and moral. 
His parents, especially his mother, were devout pietists for whom a 
Vital religion, strong moral convictions, and a sense of duty were ever- 
present realities. With this background he entered the University of 
Königsberg and came into contact with the rationalistic spirit and the 
methods of critical analysis prevalent in the Gérman universities of 
his day. Kant became acquainted with the writings of Newton, Rous- 
seau, Wolff, Hume, and others. According to Hume, men are confined 


in their thinking about morality to the changing facts of sense impres- 
sions. Hume therefcre rejects all supernatural 


3 and metaphysical sup- 
port for morality. Virtue is merely what gives 


us the pleasing senti- 


| 
| 
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ment of approval. Reason deals with the relations between ideas, but 
the discovery of these relations does not yield moral judgments. Kant 
was thus forced to inquire into the nature of mind, reason, and the 
moral life. 

Kant asks and attempts to answer the question, “What can we 
know?” There is an outer world of ultimate reality (noumena, or things- 
in-themselyes) which is unknown and unknowable by the ordinary 
process of sense perception. The world of nature or the realm of ex- 
perience (phenomena) is the realm of human knowledge. In knowing 
the phenomenal world, something comes to us through the channels 
of the senses and something is contributed by the mind itself. Accord- 
ing to Kant, the mind is active and forms into a system of knowledge 
all the material brought in by the various senses. The mind has an 
innate way of working, and our conception of the outer world, in- 
cluding the notions of space, time, causation, and the laws of nature, 
is due to forms of thought (categories) which exist previous to ex- 
perience and which the mind projects upon nature. We interpret the 
world as we do because of these categories of the mind, In-this way 
ee attempts to harmonize the rationalism and the empiricism of his 

ay. 


REASON AND THE MORAL LAW 

Kant was impressed with the’ orderliness of nature in the world 
about him and with man as a rational and purposive moral agent. 
Everything in nature appears to act in conformity with law. “Two 
things,” he says, “fill the mind with ever-new and increasing admira- 
tionand awe the oftener and the longer, we reflect upon them: the 
starry heavens above and the moral law within.” The laws of nature 
are the laws of reason, and these laws of reason are reflected in the 


moral law which springs from man’s innermost being. When the hu- 


man will is governed by reason, it is the moral law which legislates 


within the individual. Man’s moral nature, his sense of duty, thus 
brings him into direct contact with the order of the universe. Only 
he ability to act in conformity with the 


a rational being possesses t > ; t 
moral law. Reason demands that à man act not on the basis of whims 
sistently and impartially. 
\ 


and personal likes and dislikes but con 


The fumction of reason is to take an objective standpoint. If we are to act 
consistently with our nature as rational beings, we must not measure. the 
value of an act and judge its right to be effected by its appeal to our 
feelings, prejudices, and self-interest.” 


20. C. Jensen, “Kant’s Ethical Formalism,” Philosophy, April, 1934, p. 197. 
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The moral law appears within man as a sense of ought, or what is 


popularly called conscience. It is this sense of duty which originates 


through man’s creative intelligence. According to Kant, it is clear that 
all moral conceptions have their basis and source in reason as a regu- 
lative principle in human affairs. They are recognized by the ordinary 
reason of men, as well as by reason in its more speculative activity. 
The true object of reason is to produce a will which is good in itself. 
The pure idea òf duty, or the moral law, influences: man, insofar as 
he is moral, much more strongly through his reason than do the mo- 
tives which have their origin in the fleeting experiences of life. Man, 
when he is conscious of the moral law, will strive to gain mastery over 
all his sensuous desires. Devotion to the dictates of the moral law 
within is man’s highest duty. The moral law demands the recognition 
of duty over the natural impulses and desires. It is concerned with 
what ought to be. Loyalty to this moral command is thus the very 
heart of goodness. Inclinations and pleasures are capricious. They vary 
from time to time and from place to place. What pleases one person 
may displease another. 

Kant is not saying, as some have supposed, that an action is wrong 
if we have an inclination to do it, or if we derive pleasure from it. He 
is saying that if we do it solely from inclination or from a desire to 
gain pleasure it is not morally good. If devotion to duty brings us 
pleasure, that is a sign of virtue. We are to follow the line of duty, 
however, even if it runs counter to inclinetion.and interferes with our 
pleasure. Moral philosophy is concerned not with what men do or just 
how they feel, but with what they ought to do. The conception of 
duty thus assumes a prominent place in the ethics of Kant. 


THE MOTIVE 


For Kant, a good motive or a good will is central. While there are 
many things which men call good, a good motive is the only thing 


that has intrinsic value, “Nothing can possibly be conceived in the 
world, or even out of it, w! 


hich can be called good without qualification, 
except a Good Will.” Goodness is to be found in an inner quality of 
will, motive, or attitude and not in an outward performance or the 
consequences of one’s act. The true object of reason is to produce a 
will which is good in itself, since nothing else is always and. neces- 
sarily good. Other. things, like intelligence, courage, and happiness, 
they Sy be used so as to promote evil. Intel- 
en used to carry out i in- 
crease the evil, Happiness may be A eaa ; aee 
person may gain happiness from an act which would bee unhappi- 
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ness to another person of higher ideals. While a good motive is not 
the only good, it is the highest good and the condition of all other 
good. 5 

Two men may contribute money to’some good cause. One man may 
give the money because he wants some publicity, or because he lacks 
the courage to say “No” when the appeal is made, or because he does 
not know what else to do with his money. In the case of the other man, 
these considerations do not enter. He is genuinely devoted to the cause 
of humanity, and ulterior considerations play no part in his generosity. 
The second man is the generous man, whom we admire and approve. 
Virtue and vice thus go deeper than the act itself. Disinterested loyalty 
to the moral demand is the essence of goodness. 

If a man acts from a good motive or out of loyalty to a sense of 
duty, then the act is good, even though the intended consequences do 
not follow. If a man seeks to aid a sick friend but, because of some 
unforeséen factor, leaves him in a worse condition, the act is neverthe- 
less praiseworthy. On the other hand, if he seeks to injure the sick 
man but inadvertently helps him, the act is still a vicious: act. Kant 
does not say that results are not to be considered or that they are 
unimportant. He says that the morał quality of the act is not deter- 
mined by its results. A good will or good motive is therefore the in- 


dispensable condition of the moral life. 
In order for the motive to be good, a man must act from a sense of 


- duty. If a man performs an act from inclination or desire alone, the 


act has no intrinsic value. 


It is a duty to maintain one’s life; and, in addition, everyone has also a 
direct inclination to do so. But on this account the often anxious care 
which most men take for it has no intrinsic worth, and their maxim has no 
moral import. They preserve their life as duty requires, no doubt, but not 
because duty requires. On the other hand, if adversity and hopeless sorrow 
have completely taken away the relish for life; if the unfortunate one, 
strong in mind, indignant at his fate rather than desponding or dejected, 
wishes for death, and yet preserves his life without loving it—not from 
inclination or fear, but from duty—then his maxim has a moral worth. 


The moral law expresses itself, to use 
Kant’s famous term, in the “categorical imperative.” A categorical im- 
perative is a direct command to act. A hypothetical imperative or 
command depends upon an if and is conditional. The latter is not an 
expression of the moral law. The categorical imperative is the voice of 
duty, the sense of “ought,” or the positive command which arises 


l Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, in 


The Categorical Imperative. 


* Immanuel Kant, Fundamenta 
T. K. Abbott (ed.), op. cit, pp. 13-14. 
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within the morally sensitive person. It is a priori, or derived from the 
reason itself, and it is applicable to experience everywhere. This voice 
-of duty has reference not to what is but to what ought to be. 3 e 
world of phenomena, which is the world of our ordinary knowle ge, 
is conditioned by experience and is relative. The world of morality is 
absolute reality and therefore unconditional. In the realm of moral 
experience the voice of duty is the only thing that is fixed in a relative 
and changing world. 

If the will is governed by reason, or from within, it is absolute and 
unconditional, admitting of no exceptions. It is the categorical impera- 
tive, the moral law. If the will is governed by inclination, by desire, 


or by sense impression, it does not have this same unconditional de- 
mand. 


If now the action is good only as a means to something else, then the 
imperative is hypothetical; if it is conceived as good in itself and conse- 
quently as being necessarily the principle of a will which of itself con- 
forms to reason, then it is categorical.4 


Kant formulates his principles of morality in, a number of ways. He 


tells us that they are simply different statements of the same law. We 


shall consider the principle of universality, the principle of humanity 
as an end-in-itself, and the principle of autonomy. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSALITY 


Actions should spring not from impulses but rather from principles 
that can be ‘universalized. It js the very ‘essence of reason to express 
itself in necessary and universal terms. “Act in conformity with that 
Maxim, and that maxim only, which you can at*the same time. wiil 
to be a universal law.” Expressed in another form 
“Act as if the maxim from which you 
your will a universal Jaw of nature.” 


In the second Section of his F undamental Principles, Kant gives four 
examples to make clear this princi 


a succession of mis 
Suicide, Can such an e tries to universalize 
such behavior, it is: evi 

tice could not exist 


as a system of nature. If ev 
Suicide, it would Je 


t eryone were to commit 
ad to the elimination of the 


race itself. (2). Another 
ds to borrow money, In 


* Ibid., p. 81, 
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out of his difficulty by making a promise that he knows he will be 
unable to keep? He asks, “Is it right?” When this suggestion, which 
has arisen out of self-love and convenience, is changed into a universal 
law, he realizes how contradictory it is. No one could borrow, and no 
one would be willing to lend money, if such promises were not held 
as sacred trusts. Honesty in making and keeping promises is thus one 
of the duties of man. (3) A third man has in himself a talent which 
if cultivated would make him a more useful member of the commu- 
nity. He is in comfortable circumstances, and prefers a life of ease and 
pleasure; yet he is concerned about his duty. As a rational being, he 
cannot will that it become a common practice not to cultivate one’s” 
talents. He must will, therefore, that his own faculties be developed. 
(4) Finally, a man who is prosperous sees other persons in extreme 
Poverty. He could easily help these persons, but he is not inclined to 
do so. While such a society might continue to: exist, the attitude is 
Wrong, since a society in which a rich man considers his own interests 
only and disregards the needs of others is not a desirable social order 
in which to live. A regard for the needs of others is a demand of the 
moral law. 

In referring to the type of situation presented in the second exam- 
ple above, Kant says that the question is not whether it is expedient 
under the circumstances to make a false promise but whether it is 
Morally right. In order to answer the question conclusively, one needs 
to ask whether this principle of avoiding some embarrassment by mak- 
ing a promise which one has ro intention of keeping should have the 
force of a universal law, which would apply to others as well as to 
Oneself, When it is stated in this way, we see at once that, while we 
may be able to will some particular lie, we cannot will that lying 
Should be a universal law. If lying were universal, then no promises 
Would be accepted as valid, and human confidence would be broken 


down. The principle thus proves itself to be self-destructive when it is 


taken as a universal law. To tell a lie, even to shield oneself or others 


from serious disaster, is wrong regardless of the consequences because 


it is contrary to the moral law. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF HUMANITY AS AN END-IN-ITSELF 
nt worth of personality has received 


More widespread approval than anything else in Bea The 
Passage which i bably most frequently quoted from his writings is: 
gaa i erson or in the per- 
Ct so as to use humanity, whether in your own p an P ; 
Bpulor another, always as an end, never as merely a ie ee 
eings or persons are ends-in-themselves and cannot rightly be use 


Kant’s emphasis upon the inhere 
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simply as means. We may use physical things as means to our human 
purposes; but when we use another person as a means to an end, we 
degrade him to the level of the material and violate.his very being as 
a person. The person who is false to another in like manner uses that 
person as a means to his own advantage. Reverence for personality is 
a central principle of Kantian ethics. 


In speaking of the above formulation of Kant’s moral law, Professor 
W. K. Wright says: 


In this modified form it is one of the most fruitful that has ever been 
advanced in ethics. It is capable of endless illustration. The college stu- 
dent, the business and professional man and woman, the husband, wife, 
parent—each may properly ask himself or herself: “Am I respecting my 
own personality and making the most of it? Or am I allowing myself 
through idleness, selfish enjoyment, and irrelevant distractions to become 
less of a real person’than I owe it.to myself and those dearest to me to 
become? Am I respecting the personalities of those about me, contributing 
to their happiness when I can, and making it easier for them to make the 
best of their lives? Or am I selfishly exploiting those about me for my own 
advantage and at their real cost? Am I treating them as mere means, or as 
ends in themselves?” 

The principle has been applied since Kant’s time to many social prob- 
lems. Slavery was wrong, because the slave was exploited for the profit of 
others, and he was not treated as an end in himself. Prostitution is wrong, 
because in it a woman is treated as a mere means to man’s pleasure at the 
cost of the degradation of her own personality. The fact that she consents 
to her own degradation only signifies that she also violates the moral law, 
since she does not respect’ her own personality. Free love is wrong, be- 
cause the man and woman in such a relation do not truly respect them- 
selves, and they refuse to develop their own characters in a manner best 
in the long run for themselves and for society. Drinking and gambling are 
wrong for similar reasons. Mere idleness in college, or absorption ir extra- 
curricular activities to the extent that the student cannot get a real liberal 
or professional education, are cases ‘of lack of self-respect.5 


This sense of the value and dignity of every person gives rise to a 


Kingdom or Realm of Ends, There is a rational system of duties to 


which men should be loyal and with which they tend to identify them- 
selves, Whe: 


teas the objects of nature have instrumental value, man 
possesses inherent or intrinsic worth. This is the basis of human dignity 
and self-respect. By virtue of their latent rationality and their moral 
capacity, men have a claim on éach other which such worth: and 


dignity imply“ These obligations or duties are principles which apply 
to all men everywhere. f 


“William K. Wright, G 7 $ yS A 
millan Co., 1929), r eae Introduction to Ethics (New York: The Mac 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTONOMY 


According to Kant, the intelligent man governs himself: he is a law 
unto himself, The moral laws to which he is subject are laws he im- 
poses upon himself. Man is not governed from without but from within. 
In obeying the sense of duty within himself, man is not obeying any 
outside legislator; he is obeying a law imposed by his own reason. 
While Kant was strongly impressed .with the necessity for order and 
law, he also felt that the central fact of life was the voice of duty, 
the “I ought,” which implies the freedom and independence of the 
individual, The result was his pririciple of the autonomy of the will, 
or the principle of personal self-government. Although I impose this 
law upon myself, it is nonetheless universal and binding upon all ra- 
tional beings. Moral reason legislates alike in all men. The universal 
laws to which man is subject are “laws which he imposes upon him- 
self.” Consequently, “he is only under obligation to act in conformity 
with his own will, a will which by the purpose of nature prescribes 
universal laws.” 


THREE IMPLICATIONS OF MORALITY 


For Kant there are certain postulates of morality implied by the 
moral law and the moral nature of man. These postulates are freedom, 
immortality, and God; they are required by the demands of the moral 
consciousness. Without them the universe defeats our moral ideals and 
aspirations. With them the moral law has meaning, and the possibility 
of attaining the goal of our moral striving is assured. 

„Freedom is implied by the sense of duty. “I ought implies I can.” 
Whilc the empirical world of nature discloses a causal nexus and seems 
to imply necessity, .if we deny freedom, morality loses its significance. 
We cannot hold ourselves responsible unless we can respond to the 
call of duty. Freedom is the self-determination of reason rather than 
the direction of life by impulse, desire, or external forces. It is moral 
compulsion overcoming physical compulsion. Freedom is not neces- 
sarily a negation of determinism; it may be a recognition that there 
are different types of determinism. KLN S 

Our progress: toward the more perfect, ideal life implies immortality 
and God, as well as freedom. In a rational world, virtue and happiness 
cease to be in conflict. The goal of the inclinations is happiness. The 
goal of the good will is virtue. The highest good is the harmony of 
he supreme good for all mankind is virtue in 


virtue and-happiness. T ; 
o be happy. Happiness is a result of moral 


the sense of worthiness t 
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conduct, not its aim. If this union of virtue and happiness is to be 
attained, another life is a condition. Furthermore, there ‘must be a 
supreme good and a supreme intelligence. Man’s destiny is an ethical 
problem as well as a religious one? Wher I will the good, I postulate 
my freedom, my immortality, and God’s existence. Belief in God is a 
necessary condition of the possibility of the highest good (summum 
bonum). To believe in God is a deniand of reason and a moral ne- 
cessity. 


An Evaluation of Kantian Ethics 


Kant’s ethical theory is one of the ablest presentations of the for- 
malist approach. During the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when men were questioning the very foundation of things and espe- 
cially all external authority, Kant impressed upon men the fact that 
order and consistency may be found within. Moral distinctions are not 
matters of mere expediency nor expressions of personal inclinations, 
nor are they due to the blind pressure of social customs: Moral dis- 
tinctions are real, and intelligence is central. The sense of obligation 
is central in our moral consciousness, and there is an obligation to live 
according to some norm. 

Because of Kant, men have come to realize more fully that there 
must be something of intrinsic value, that a good motive is essential 
to conduct which we wholeheartedly approve, and that human per- 
sonality is an end-in-itself. In a later statement of the moral standard 
which, in the opinion of the author, is most acceptable, these insights 
are included. No act is good without qualification unless it originates 
from a good motive or a good will. To live by reason and to be con- 
sistent, rather than to be creatures of impulse, and to respect the 
worth of pérsons—these are sound principles in line with the experi- 
ence of the race. Formal ethics is properly a part of any satisfactory 
system of ethics. Formal ethics is often called “the ethies of the right” 
in contrast to “the ethics of the good,” which we consider in the next 
three chapters, 

There are in formalism certain weaknesses which are pointed out by 
critics and which need to be considered. Let us state some of these 
criticisms and thus raise questions for further discussion. 

i 1. Because of the formal nature of his ethics, Kant appears to lack 
interest in the historical and scientific basis of morality. A survey of 
the evolution of morality indicates that it grows out of life situations 
and is historically conditioned. The: moral judgments of men have 
varied from age to age and from place to place. Ways of thinking, 
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feeling, and acting are handed down by our ancestors through the 
process of cultural conditioning. Men frequently forget the way by 
which they have come to feel that one act is right and another wrong; 
consequently, they may insist that the rightness or the wrongness of 
the act is due to some quality inherent in the act itself. Questions of. 
right, and wrong are likely to be presented to the child as command- 
ments of some sort. When morality becomes more conscious and re- 
flective and when external authority is laid aside, it is an easy step to 
the view that moral principles are absolute enactments which express 
themselves within the individual as a sense of duty. Men may fail to” 
realize that the moral principles which have become a part of them- 
selves in this way are the principles which make a wholesome life pos- 
sible under existing conditions. 

2. Kant’s principle of universality has been the subject of much 
debate. This principle has the wholesome effect of encouraging men 
to consider the larger implications and the general reasonableness of 
the principles upon which they intend to act. When, however, we ask 
what we should do, especially in new and unique situations, this for- 
mal principle is not satisfactory. 

What is a person to do when duties conflict? If there is a conflict, 
for example, between the principle of truthfulness and the principle 
of the worth of human life, the moral choice becomes one between 
competing ends or conflicting values. To universalize these principles 
may ọnly add to the embarrassment. When a situation presents a choice 
between loyalty and disloyalty to family or to country, the issue may 
he decided on the basis: of Kant’s principles. We can universalize loy- 
alty, but we cannot universalize disloyalty. When, however, a conflict 
arises between loyalty.to family and loyalty to country, this principle. 
appears inadequate. 

The principle of universality may be interpreted in two very differ- 
ent ways, It may refer to particular acts under particular circumstances, 
so that a man could argue that if anyone else were in exactly this 
situation he would be willing to have anyone else do the same thing, 
such as steal or lie, if some good would result. If we judge an action 
from the point of view of the particular situation, it may lead to ex- 
treme laxness, However, there is another interpretation, and this is 


apparently the one which Kant means to establish. The principle of 


universality refers to general types or principles of conduct. If a man 
is tempted to steal or to lie, he should ask himself whether he is able 
to will that stealing and lying become universal. Since such action 
would not only make social Jife impossible but would be contrary to 
reason, he cannot will that they be universalized. Consequently, these 
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types of conduct are wrong without exception. There are apparently 
some good actions which cannot be universalized without running 
into inconsistencies. For example, Kant believes that the principle of 
relief may be universalized, but if everyone were engaged in the 
relief of distress, it would not be necessary for anyone to engage in 
the activity. On the other hand celibacy, as Kant states, could not be 
universalized as a principle; yet we can see some cases in which 
celibacy is not only right but a duty to future generations. 

8. Kant’s principles of universality and humanity as an end-in-itself 
do take into account the consequences of actions, but the moral 
quality of an act depends upon the motive and not upon the conse- 
quences. Does Kant give too exclusive attention to the motive and 
neglect an equally serious consideration of means and consequences? 
Does the principle of rightness or the voice of: duty make demands 
regarding means and consequences which Kant tends to ignore? In 
the illustrations used, consequences do play a part even though they 
are not emphasized. Kant thinks that the principle of the relief of 
distress universalized would produce a desirable result, while the 
principle of celibacy universalized would produce an undesirable re- 
sult. But why is one result called desirable and another undesirable? 
We are left with mere assertions unless we appeal to consequences. 
One is right because its consequences are right or desirable; the 
other is wrong because its consequences are wrong or undesirable. 
Thus we see that the applications of the principle of universality 
imply a recognition of consequences, even though Kant does not at- 
tach any moral value to them. We need to ask why we are able to 
will that some acts become universal, and why it is repugnant to us 
to think of other acts as universal. Is it not because the acts which 
we gladly universalize are necessary conditions of human welfare, 
and the other acts are detrimental to human life? Kant merely as- 
sumes the goodness or the values of certain acts and institutions. 
When men challenge these assumptions and ask why they are good, 
we are forced, are we not, to give a teleological answer? 

Before concluding our discussion of Kant’s ethical formalism, it 
may be well to point out that philosophers are in considerable dis- 
agreement regarding the “sound” or valid interpretation of his ethical. 
views. For example, one student of the writings of Kant believes that 


the conventional interpretation of Kant’s ethics is not to be taken 
seriously. 


K aes 

cove Kept coming back more and more insistently and definitely to the 

po a a ranama reflection, creative construction, and transition as the 
y od capable of coping successfully wita the exigencies of human 
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experience and with the needs of moral obligation. On the one hand, he 
saw that a moral obligation taking no note of the facts of human life and 
experience is an absurd and useless abstraction, and on the other, he 
realized that a “moral” obligation which did not obligate unconditionally 
—one which was merely a means or instrument to some -already estab- 
lished or accepted Good—is no genuine moral obligation at all, however 
beneficial it may be in a “practical” way. 


Kant’s purpose was not to provide us with rules for all situations 
in life. He set forth a methodological formalism. His stress was upon 
reflective reason and upon the spirit or attitude in which we must 
control our lives. Our knowledge of means may be uncertain; our 
ability to reach specific ends is limited. We can, however, will to do 
good and take a universal or impartial and objective attitude. 

The weakness of formalism is not so much that it is wrong but 
that it is incomplete when left alone. While we need a certain amount 
of formalism in order to gain valid principles which are consistent, 
we need something more than formalism. While we need to recognize 
that a good motive. is basic for morality, an act which we approve 
must also satisfy certain conditions regarding means and conse- 
quences. Principles need content; they need to be applied more con- 
cretely to personal and social situations. The moral theories set forth 
in the following chapters judge conduct on the basis of whether that 
conduct does or. does not forward some end or goal which is thought 


to be good. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions on Chapter VIII: 
(1) After the stage of reflective morality was reached, what four types 
of ethical theory emerged? Into what two groups may these four types 
be divided? Explain. Res 
(2) What is meant (a) by formalism? (b) by intuitionism? 
(8) Explain Kant’s views of the nature Sf mind, the place of reason, 
and the “moral law.” y } x 
(4) Explain the place of the motive in Kant’s moral philosophy. 
(5) What three formulations. of his principles of morality does Kant 
set forth? Explain each one briefly. 
(6) What three postulates or belie 
of man? i 
(7) What elements of strength and what weaknesses are found in the 
moral philosophy of Kant? 
2. An aibes dangerous man is in a great rage because he thinks 
wrongly that your friend has injured him. He will seriously injure and 


fs are implied by the moral nature 


° Paul A. Schilpp, Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ., 


1988), p. 173. 
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perhaps kill your friend if he finds him before his anger has subsided. 

Do you think it would be right or wrong for you to tell him a false- 

hood, so that he will not find your friend? How would Kant be likely 

to proceed in answering this question? 

If a friend had threatened to commit suicide and you felt that you 

could save him by stealing his revolver, would you feel justified in do- 

ing so? If so, why? 

. The legal case Regina versus Dudley involved a group of shipwrecked 
sailors without food who, thinking that they were acting to protect the 
greatest good of the greatest number, killed and ate one of their group. 
The rest survived. The court which tried the case condemned their 
action on the basis of a principle of common law which condemns the 
killing of any man except in self-defense. What is your opinion of the 
action of the group? Would ethical formalism help you in deciding 
the merits or demerits of (a) the action of the sailors and (b) the de- 
cision of the court? See W. E. Hocking, Present Status of the Philosophy 
of Law and of Rights (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1926), 
pp. 52-53. 

5. What do you think of the statement “To tell the truth is a duty, but 
only towards him who has a right to the truth”? Can it be defended? 
A French philosopher, B. Constant, argued that the idea of duty is in- 
separable from the idea of right. To tell the truth is a duty toward him 
who has a right to the truth, but a man does not have a right to the 
truth if it means injury to others. See T. K. Abbott’s translation of 
Kantť’s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Works on the Theory of 
arene ed.; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909), Appendix, 
pp. ; 
In Les Misérables, Victor Hugo tells how Jean Valjean, an ex-convict, 
under the name of M. Madeleine, had’ built up a successful business 
and had become the popular mayor of his town and a public bene- 
factor, While he is mayor, Valjean learns that another man, a feeble- 
minded old beggar, has been arrested as Jean Valjean and is about to 
be sent to the galleys. Since the welfare of many persons depended 
upon the true Valjean, what was it his duty to do? 

7. According to newspaper reports, a storekeeper was confronted by three 
gunmen, who ordered him to open the store safe. He immediately pre- 
tended to faint and dropped to the floor. A customer screamed, “Call a 
doctor, and the robbers fled without the money—a considerable sum 
—that was in the safe. Could a formalist approve the storekeeper’s 
action? Explain your answer 

8. Some persons consider that an excellent presentation of formalism is 
found in The Philosophy of Loyalty by Josiah Royce (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1908); see also James Harry Cotton, Royce on the 
Human Self (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954), Chapter 
7. Study Royce’s view, especially as found in Chapter 3’ of The Phi- 
losophy of Loyalty, and be réady to discuss his position. Does the in- 


junction to be “loyal to loyalty” gi 4 5 J a 
of everyday afai? yalty give us sufficient guidance in the wor 
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HAPPINESS AS THE STANDARD 


Read: Jeremy Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
~ Legislation and John Stuart Mill’s Utilitarianism. 


In sharp contrast to the formalism 
of Kant are the teleological views we consider next. These theories 
judge conduct as right or wrong in relation to some end or goal that 
is considered good. After all, a knowledge of goals is important. In 
an important football game a player once ran eighty yards and made 
a touchdown at the wrong goal.? In the greater game of life we must 
know the direction in which the greatest good is to be found. 

The first teleological theory we consider emphasizes. pleasure or 
happiness as the goal in life. Where a distinction is drawn between 
pleasure and happiness, pleasure is usually associated with the sen- 
sory or perceptual level of experience, whereas happiness: is associ- 
ated with the rational or conceptual level of experience. In popular 
discussions, however, pleasure and happiness are used as almost syn- 
onymous terms. 

The doctrine that pleasure or happiness is the chief good in life 
is known as hedonism. Since the time of Jeremy Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill in the nineteenth century, utilitarianism has been the 
chief hedonistic doctrine. Utilitarianism differs from earlier hedonistic 


*For selections from these works, see G. H. Clark and T. V. Smith (eds.), 
Readings in Ethics (2d'ed.; Ni 


ew York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935); Benjamin 
Rand (ed.), The Classical Moralists (Boston: ‘Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909); 
Edwin A. Burtt (ed.), The 


English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (New 
York: The Modern Library, Inc.; 1939). 


* Football rules have changed, and this would not be called a touchdown today: 
188 
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theories in emphasizing not the pleasure of the individual but “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” Interest shifts from the 
individual to the social group. 

Hedonism dates back at least to Democritus (c.460 3.c.-c.862 B.C. ); 
who said that happiness is the object of our conduct,-and to Aristip- 
pus (c.435 B.c.-c.356 B.C.), 2 pupil of Socrates, whose home was in 
Cyrene on the northern coast of Africa. The views of Aristippus are 
sometimes called Cyrenaicism. Pleasure js said to be the one and 
only goad. The most intense pleasure is the highest good and is the 
aim of life, Epicurus (c.342 8.0270 B.c.), another Greek exponent of 
the pleasure theory, modified the views of Aristippus. His system of 
ethics was known as Epicureanism. Not the most intense pleasure but 
the most lasting and the highest is the thing for which men should 
seek. The spiritual pleasures are elevated above the fleeting physical 
pleasures, and self-control, friendship, and wisdom are encouraged 
and developed. 

The pleasure theory was revived during the Renaissance, and was 
propounded in England during the seventeenth century by Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679) and John Locke (1632-1704). Later exponents 
of the pleasure theory were Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) and John 
Stuart Mill (1806-1873). 


Types of Hedonism 


The doctrine that the chief*good in life is pleasure takes a number 
of forms. We shall discinguish between psychological hedonism and 
ethical hedonism, and then between egoistic hedonism_and altruistic 
hedonism. These types of hedonism are not all mutually exclusive. 
While a person could not accept egoistic and altruistic hedonism at 
the same time, he could accept either one of them along with psy- 
chological hedonism, or even with ethical hedonism. 

Psychological hedonism is the view that every person does as a 
matter of fact seek his own pleasure in life, The only motive that is 
effective in conduct is the desire to get pleasure and to avoid pain. 
Just as it is natural for water to seek its own level, so it is natural 
for men to seek pleasure. This position was defended by Jeremy 
Bentham. The theory is defended as one which is psychologically 
true and which gives 4 scientific foundation for understanding and 
controlling human conduct. Y ; 

-In contrast to psychological hedonism, ethical hedonism does not 
-< seek to gain pleasure and avoid pain, but that 


claim that we always sé 5 } 3 
we ought to do so, Men should. choose their actions so as to bring 
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happiness not to the individual but for the greatest number of peo- 
ple is altruistic hedonism. As mentioned above, this form of hedonism, 
which has been the prevalent type since the time of Bentham and 


The Utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham 


The Utilitarian Movement, the revival of hedonism in the late 
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account of man as he actually is. What men need to do is to make 
their choices intelligently. . 

This position is called the principle of utility. An action conforms 
to the principle of utility when it tends to increase the happiness of 
the individual concerned and of the community. Utility is that prop- 
erty of any act or object which tends to produce an advantage, a 
benefit, pleasure, or happiness—that is, which makes the act or ob- 
ject good or useful for something or for someone. When Bentham 
mentions the community, he is not thinking about some fictitious body; 
he has in mind “the sum of the interests of the several members who 
compose it.” 

Since pleasure is good and pain is evil, the consequences rather 
than the motives are the important parts of actions. While in every- 
day speech we may refer to actions as proceeding from good or evil 
Motives, the expression is not an accurate one. If motives are good or 
evil, it is only on account of their effects.* They are good when they 
tend to produce pleasure, evil when they lead to pain. Goodness or 
badness canndt be predicated of motives, since it is with dispositions 
as with other things. Consequences, in terms of pleasure and pain, 
determine whether an act is good or evil. The proper ethical attitude 
is to calculate carefully the amount of pleasure and the amount of 
pain any act will bring, then to subtract the pain from the pleasure 
and find the balance. If there is a balance in favor of pleasure, the 
act is a good act. Since men naturally tend to seek pleasure and to 
avoid pain, there is no need to use the word ought at all. 

Bentham’s utilitarianism was established on a purely quantitative 
basis, which took into account the strength or the amount of pleasure 
and the number of persons involved. These are the only relevant dif- 
ferences that need to be considered; the quality of the pleasure may 
be disregarded. Bentham lived in an age that had just passed through 
great development in the mathematical sciences. Qualitative differ- 
ences of such things as warmth and sound were being expressed in 
numerical relationships. What would be more natural than to apply 
such measurements to pleasure and pain and gain exactitude in these 
fields? This leads us to Bentham’s famous “hedonistic calculus,” ac- 
cording to which there are seven elements or dimensions of value in 
a pleasure or a pain. The first six are sufficient when an individual is 
Considering his.own happiness, but when the act has social implica- 
tions; the seventh is important. The legislator must always keep the 


*See Jeremy Bentham, An Introduction to the Erncipies of Morals and Legis- 
lation (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1879), chap. 10. 
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seventh clearly in mind. Pleasures vary in: (1) intensity, whether 
they are strong or weak; (2) duration, whether they are lengthy or 
short in temporal existence; (3) certainty, or the degree of probability 
that they will occur; (4) propinquity, or nearness in time; (5) 
fecundity, or the chance that they will be followed by more of the 
same kind of sensations; (6) purity, or the likelihood that they will 
not be mixed with or followed by sensations of the opposite kind 
(pain); (7) extent, or the number of persons who will be affected. 
Bentham assumed that one man’s personal happiness will harmonize 
with the happiness of all. . 

Bentham hoped that ethics could be put on a strictly scientific basis 
and that these seven elements could be measured. Ethics would then 
be able to give exact guidance in specific problems of conduct and 
of legislation. A person could add the pleasures, subtract the pains, 
strike a balance, and decide the action. 

But even if such a calculus could be made for some past act, would 
it give any valid guidance for future acts? Would such a reckoning 
merely indicate what gives us pleasurable sensations at the present 
time? Would there be major difficulties in measuring and balancing 
seven elements like those mentioned above? 


The Utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill 


John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), an ardent disciple of Bentham and 
an able champion of the happiness theory, defended utilitarianism 


against numerous attacks and added some new elements. In. defining 
utilitarianism, Mill speaks of it as 

++. the creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, Utility, or the 
Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the re- 
verse of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
Pain; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.* 


Pleasure and the absence of pain are the only things desirable as ends. 


All desirable things are so because of the pleasure they give or because 
they are a means to the a 


ttainment of pleasure and the prevention of 
pain. 
Of the many criticisms which Mill answers, we consider only two 
here. First is the char 


Rots ge that utilitarianism promotes sensuousness, or 
that it is ‘a doctrine worthy only of swine.” Mill points out that it is 
not the utilitarians but the critics themselves who would debase human 


“John Stuart Mill, Utilitarian, 
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nature, since they assume that human beings are capable of enjoying 
only those pleasures of which swine are capable. Human ‘beings with 
refined faculties are not satisfied with the pleasures of the beast but 
seek the higher pleasures of the intellect; of the feelings and imagina- 
tion, and of the moral sentiments. Those who are equally acquainted 
with and equally able to enjoy both the higher and the lower 
pleasures definitely prefer those pleasures which employ the higher 
faculties of man. The charge that utilitarianism encourages selfishness 
is also vigorously denied by Mill, who points out that not the person’s 
own happiness but the good of all men is the standard of what is 
right in conduct. So long as we live in an imperfect and unjust society, 
the sacrifice of one’s own happiness for the happiness of others is the 
highest virtue. Such sacrifice, however, is never an end-in-itself; it is a 
Means to some greater happiness for mankind. 

The most important change which Mill makes in utilitarianism is to 
add a qualitative standard to Bentham’s quantitative standard. 


It is quite compatible with the principle of utility to recognize the fact that 
some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than others. 
It would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, quality is 
considered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasures should be sup- 
Posed to depend on quantity alone.5 

As we have seen above, Mill was evidently forced into this position in 
his defense of the happiness principle. A person whose faculties are 
more highly developed is capable of higher pleasures and also of more 
acute suffering. The mental pleasures are superior to bodily pleasures; 
and once a man has lived on a higher level, he can never really wis 
to sink to a lower level of existence. This may be because of a human 
Sense of dignity, man’s realization of the desirability of the higher 
Pleasures, or some other reason. “It is better to. be a human being dis- 


Satisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a 
foo! satisfied.” 

\ What evidence or proof is ther 
pleasure? Can they be sure that happ 
Mill warns us that questions © imate è 
final sense, This is true of all first: princip es 
well nsciousness is 1 
Hin? eae orate experience. The only evidence ye have 
that an: object is visible is that people do see it. In the realms of sight 


our i i . In like man- 
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they do so because it is the thing most to be desired, or the greatest 
good. Thus the standard for conduct is, and should be, pleasure. 

The -utilitdrians believe that the best evidence of a good character 
is good actions; hence they stress the consequences of conduct. An 
action is not to be called right or wrong because it is performed by a 
good or a bad man or because the man is courageous or amiable. Such 
considerations are relevant to our estimation of persons but not of 
actions. On the other hand, a right action does not necessarily mean 
that the person has a virtuous character; it means that the act in ques- 
tion leads to desirable results. The morality of an act depends not on 
the motive that prompts it but upon the effects of the act upon society 
as a whole. In some instances, however, where unforeseen circum- 
stances prevent good consequences, we recognize the act as praise- 
worthy because of the intended effects. In other instances, where a 
vicious intention miscarries and some good effect ensues, we condemn 
the man because of the intended consequences. 

Whereas Bentham depended upon the person’s enlightened self- 
interest to explain consideration for the welfare of other men, Mill 
felt that the social state was natural and habitual to human beings. 
There is no clear line of separation between the intérests of the indi- 
vidual and those of society. The social feeling of mankind is a power- 
ful force, which tends to grow stronger.as men advance in civilization. 
A society of equals can exist only when “the interests of all are to 
be regarded equally.” When men co-operate as they must in society, 
their interests tend to be the same. They realize that the interests of 
others are in essential harmony with their own interests. To promote 
not individual happiness but the greatest total happiness is the essence 


of Mill’s position, 
An Evaluation of the Happiness Theory 


The desire to be happy is a normal desire, and it appears to be wide- 
spread if not universal. That pleasure is a good and pain is an evil 
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did not, at least in the long run, increase human happiness. Virtues 
like courage, self-control, and -honesty are the types of conduct that 
tend to increase happiness. If they consistently led to unhappiness, 
. men would probably call them vices instead of virtues. 

The utilitarian movement, the revival of hedonism in the nineteenth 
century, has led to many practical, social, economic, and political re- 
forms, Men were made conscious of unjust and cruel conditions: which 
had been taken largely for granted, and they were moved to work for 
changes ‘which would make possible greater human happiness. Pain 
and misery were regarded as warnings which it was dangerous to dis- 
regard. In England, where utilitarianism arose, the antislavery move- 
ment, the new missionary program, and the Reform Bill of 1832 were 
all to a considerable extent expressions of the new urge to bring greater 
happiness to all mankind. 

In pointing out certain weaknesses of the happiness theory, we need 
to distinguish between different ‘types of hedonism. First, as regards 
psychological hedonism, some men might seek pleasure all the time, 
and all men might be motivated by pleasure part of the time; yet that 
Would not prove the theory true. To prove the theory, it would be 
necessary to prove its universality, and this appears to be impossible. 
If a man rushes to save the life of another person, there is no conscious 
thought or weighing of the pleasure and pain involved. This is also 
true of many acts performed by the average person. To say that every 
act is motivated by feelings of pleasure and pain because these sensa- 
tions accompany all our acts is like arguing that the purpose of driving 
a car is to consume gasoline. Men do not always or even usually seek 
things for the sake of pleasure. They desire certain concrete things 
which’ usually meet some particular needs. They do not desire these 
things because they give pleasure, but the things give pleasure in part 
because they are desired. Unless a person preferred one thing to 
another, he would not get pleasure from it. 

Second, ethical hedonism, the view that we ought to seek pleasure 
and avoid pain, also presents difficulties, According to Mill, a person 
on a higher cultpral level and one on a lower: cultural level will 
require different kinds of pleasure. But if some pleasures are higher or 
better than- others, there must be some standard other, than pleasure 
by which they are judged. If pleasure were our only standard of moral 
value, how could pleasures be evaluated or graded and some of them 
praised and others condemned? Furthermore, the pleasure and pain 
which will come to à man will be those which are in accord with his 
character and cultural development. The things that give a man 
pleasure change in a few years or during his lifetime, and they change 
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in the history of the race. Apparently it is the character of the man 
who is seeking satisfaction, not the desire for pleasure, that determines 
the conduct. Men are not alike: one man’s pleasure is another man’s 
pain. The dishonest or stingy man will seek pleasure according to his 
ideals,-and the honorable man will seek pleasure according to an en- 
tirely different set of ideals. Not all pleasures are of equal worth. Since 
some kinds of happiness are opposed to moral values, happiness itself 
cannot be the standard of value. There are values that cannot be 
measured in terms of pleasure and pain. 

Third, to accept pleasuie or happiness as the standard of right and 
wrong is to place emphasis almost exclusively upon feeling, to the neg- 
lect of the intellectual, aesthetic, and religious side of man’s nature. 

The fleeting nature of mere feeling is expressed thus by Bradley: 


Pleasures, we saw, were a perishing series. This one comes, and the intense 
self-feeling proclaims ‘satisfaction. It is gone, and we are not satisfied. It 
was not that one, then, but this one now; and this one now is gone. It 
was not that one, then, but another and another; but another and another 
do not give us what we want; we are still left eager and confident, till the 
flush of feeling dies down, and when that is gone there is nothing left. We 


are where we began, so far as the getting happiness goes; and we have 
not found ourselves, and we are not satisfied.® 


A further difficulty with this emphasis upon feeling is the fact that 
a feeling of pleasure may arise as the result of a pathological perver- 
_ Sion. Pleasure may be associated with the infliction of pain or with 
cruelty (for example, masochism and sadism). Pleasure may also be 

felt in malice. In these instances it is not merely not good; it is posi- 

tively evil. Just as the sweet taste of a poison does not prove that it 

As good for the bodily organism, so the feeling of pleasure does not 

at an action is morally good. While most persons agree that 

pleasure is in general a. good, most persons would also count growth, 
knowledge, intelligence, and other things as good. To abstract the 
feeling side of life and to emphasize it seems to be a mistake. Man is 


i one. The good consists in growth 
i ly i i ble 
E R piy in a maximum of pleasura 


Fourth, happiness is evidentl 
The pursuit of pleasure by its 
who says, “I a 
“Life is not m 
what we hap 


y a by-product and not an end-in-itself. 
: elf leads to its own defeat. The person 
m going out to find happiness” will probably not find it. 
ade happy and good,” says E. S. Brightman, “by getting 
Pen to want but by. learning. intelligently to want the 


°F. H, ; 
p. 96, Bradley, Ethical Studies (2d ed.; London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1927), 
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objectively best things.” 1 Happiness apparently comes to men as a by- 
product of achievement, of creativeness, or of the fulfillment of func- 
tion. The terms good and happiness apparently are not synonymous. 
As John Dewey says, “The statement that all good has enjoyment as an 
ingredient is not equivalent to the statement that all pleasure is a 
good.” We judge-some pleasures to be good; we condemn others. 

In his Concept of Morals,’ Walter T. Stace contends that there are 
two characters “besides the character of producing happiness which 
an action must have if it is to be morally good.” These two characters 
are unselfishness and justice. The latter he defines as “a fair and 
equitable distribution of satisfactions.” He gives two examples to il- 
lustrate his point. He asks us, first, to imagine a human society con- 
sisting of only ten persons, As a member of the society I have a choice 
between two courses of action. 


Action A will produce ten units of happiness all concentrated in myself, 
while action B will produce ten units which will be distributed in such a 
manner that I have only one, or only some, of them, while the rest go to 
benefit my fellow mortals. Which of these two actions will be judged mor- 


ally better? 


If you choose “Action B,” as all persons do, it is not because it produces 
more happiness. By definition both actions produce the same amount 
of happiness. It is because “Action B possesses the character of un- 
selfishness which is absent from action A.” ` 

In a second example, Prófessor Stace asks us to imagine another 
society of ten persons. This time I am not a member of it, but my 
actions affect the happiness of the ten persons. 
I have the: choice of two actions, C and D. Each of the actions will pro- 


duce ten units of happiness. . . . But action C will concentrate all ten 
units in one single member of the society. Action D will distribute them 


equally, so that each member gets one. 


If you favor action D, as nearly all persons do, it is because it appears 
more fair or more just. Justice, then, is also a standard of moral value. 

The point we are trying to make is. that while happiness isa good, it 
is not the only good, or even the highest good. This is especially true 
if, like the utilitarians, we attempt to identify a man’s happiness with 
his pleasures. The testimony from the great moral leaders of the race, 
as well as the experience of many ordinary folks, makes it clear that 
the satisfactions and development of the mind and spirit in friendship, 


TE. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Ideals (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 


1928), p. 106. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937, pp. 161, 164, 166. 
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religion, art, science, and philosophy are higher and more worthy to 
be sought than the pleasures of the body, no matter how intense the 
latter may be. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF HAPPINESS 


While it is not possible to accept happiness as a complete goal, 
nevertheless happiness is a good to be desired. Therefore it may be in 
order here to digress briefly to ask how we may attain it. 

In our discussion thus far we have indicated that the desire for hap- 
piness is normal and widespread and that pain and unhappiness are 
indications that something is wrong. Why, then, are so many people 
unhappy today? Disregarding the evils of our social system, such as 
poverty, economic injustice, and war, as well as the misfortunes that 
occasionally visit some individuals and family groups, many persons 
are unhappy because they are looking in the wrong places for happi- 
ness. Among the “mistaken roads” over which persons hope to attain 
happiness is wealth, A certain income is necessary, since persons must 
have food, clothing, shelter, and other things, but wealth is not the 
way to the happy life. Happiness does not have a close relation to 
wealth or to the number of pleasures which wealth can bring. To give 
men all they want in a material way is no guarantee that they will be 
happy. Persons who have lived in close contact with the very rich tell 
us that they are by no means the happiest group’in society. Fame or 
notoriety, while frequently sought, is another blind alley on the road 
to happiness. Others seek happiness through a round of amusements. 
These, however, soon lose their appeal and fail to give the expected 
contentment. Because happiness is so largely a state within the person, 
these paths often lead to disappointment. 

No formula for happiness will be effective for all individuals. A 
study of happy and unhappy persons seems to indicate, however, that 


the following four factors are important for the attainment of happi- 
ness. 


The first essential is some worthwhile work into which a person can 


put his best efforts, Enjoyment of work and success in it is one of the 


ie elements in happiness. What men dislike is overwork and 
rudgery rather than work itself. If men hate their work, it may be a 
curse rather than a blessing. O 


i j ne study of happy persons made at Co- 
ahs University indicated that happiness is associated with responsi- 

le ard-working living and not with impulsive, amusing dilettantism.® 
Happiness is frequently the-r 


: esult of deliberate achievement, growing 
See the New York Times for March 9, 1930. 
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out of work and self-sacrifice rather than mere emotion. It frequently 
lies near the field, the factory, and the crowded desk. 

A second ingredient of happiness is a great loyalty or devotion to 
something greater than oneself. For some persons this great loyalty 
and purpose will be found in their work. An outstanding example is 
afforded by the life of Jane Addams, who gave her life to a great social 
task in Chicago. Those who have a sense of mission in a noble -task, 
who: contribute much to the welfare of the race, gain a satisfaction 
seldom known by those who have not given so fully. For many per- 
sons this sense of, loyalty to something greater than themselves lies 
outside their routine tasks. It may come through loyalty to a great 
personality or to ideals, or through contact with some movement one 
endeavors to promote. 

A third element in happiness is an expanding and friendly interest 
in other persons and things. The self-centered person is seldom happy. 
Self-absorption may lead to the exaggeration of minor defects and 
pains, to self-pity, to vanity and a desire for admiration, or to more | 
serious abnormal traits which destroy happiness. Today an individual 
cannot live unto and for hirhself alone. He must be more than an indi- 
vidual in order to get along at all. A wide range of interests and broad 
human sympathies are elements in a life that is rich and full. A har- 
monious adjustment in marriage or with intimate friends and ¢om- 
panions is also needed. The desires for recognition and response de- 


mand some satisfaction. 
Interest in other persons needs to be friendly, not the interest of 


the faultfinder or the scandalmonger. The faultfinder probably will 
not bè finally successful in life, and he is seldom happy. The person 
who cultivates the habit of looking for the best in others will be re- 
warded by finding a large number of admirable qualities, and his 
attitude will call forth the best in others and in himself. Looking for 
the good that is near at hand is a valuable trait. Distant fields tend to 
look green. Some persons are continually-saying, “If I were just in 
some other place” or “If I were just some other person,” how grand 
life would be. The author once saw a picture in which the artist had 
drawn two dogs, each with its-head through a fence eating out of 
the bowl belonging to the other dog. No doubt each dog was con- 
vinced that it was getting a much better meal. While we should strive 
to make progress, we need to see and enjoy the values that are near 
at hand. 3 
_ The final element in happiness that we mention here is character 
and a well-integrated self. A psychologist tells us that the chief ele- 
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ment in unhappiness is the conflict in our lives between incompatible 
tendencies.!° This does not mean that happiness requires a life without 
difficulties and problems. For a man whose life is at peace within, 
external obstacles and difficulties may add to the zest of living. Happi- 
ness is largely a state within. External circumstances are important, 
but they are not the final factors. The cultivation of a rich inner life 
and a strong character are among the most important elements. Per- 
haps it is well that this is so. If happiness depended largely upon ma- 
terial things and came from without, other persons could rob us of it. 
Perhaps this is part of the meaning of the statement by Jesus that “the 
kingdom of God is within you.” The kingdom is to be gained by chang- 
ing one’s own self, as well as by changing one’s environment. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter IX. 


(1) What is the difference (a) between psychological hedonism and 
seal hedonism? (b) between. egoistic hedonism and altruistic hedon- 
ismi 

(2) What are the main points in the utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham? 
(3) What criticisms against the position of Bentham does. Mill answer? 
What does Mill add to Bentham’s position? 

(4) What are the main objections set forth by the critics of utilitari- 
anism? How valid, in your ‘opinion, are these objections? 


(5) What are some important elements in the attainment of happiness? 
2. After a few decades of successful fa: 


He purchased a new home in the town n 


ng o a group of fashion experts, warned 
anot asis for a prosperous clothing industry. Your 
» William McDougall, Character an 


Putnam's Sons, 1927), hag, d the Conduct of Life (New York: G. P. 
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task, he said, is to make women unhappy, as soon as possible, with 
their apparel. “You might-call us ‘Merchants of unhappiness. . . . We 
must make these women so unhappy that their husbands can find no 
happiness or peace in their excessive saving.1! Comment upon this state- 
ment and the social outlook implied. 

5. One student writes: “Last summer I worked on a farm in a Mennonite 
community. On very warm afternoons I wanted to take off my shirt, 
but I did not do so because the act was against the religious convic- 
tions of this sect of the Mennonites with whom I was working. I might 
have made some agitation over the situation but concluded that my 
Personal comfort was not as important as living in harmony with my 
associates. The latter, I felt, was of greater value than the former.” To 
what extent should we deny ourselves the gratification of a pleasure 
which we consider harmless if our indulgence offends the moral or 
religious sentiments of those with whom we are associated? 

+ What is the meaning of suffering? Is there any value at all in pain? 

- What part does a sense.of humor play in helping us to be happy? What 
Part does laughter play? 

8. What are John Stuart Mill’s answers to the charges that utilitarianism 
is: (1) too lofty an ideal for humanity; (2) a view that renders man 
cold and unsympathetic, a “godless” doctrine; (3) meré expediency? 
(See Mill, op. cit.; pp. 17-20.) 


NO 
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NATURE OR MIGHT AS THE 
STANDARD 


Read: Herbert Spencer’s The Principles of Ethics,! Friedrich Nietz- 
sche’s Beyond Good and Evil, and Marius Deshumbert’s An 
Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature. 


The system of ethics which empha- 
sizes nature, might, biological development, or adaptation to environ- 
ment is called the ethics of naturalism or even the ethics of evolution. 
In its more extreme form it is the view that might makes right. The 
terms nature and naturalism are used in a great variety of senses. 
Naturalism ordinarily means the explanation of the higher or Jater or 
more complex in terms of the lower or earlier or more simple. The 
laws which operate throughout nature are believed to determine man’s 
behavior also. Naturalism is thus an explanation of things as products 
of resident forces, quite apart from any outside purpose or agency- 
It is an appeal to the facts of the world of nature. 

Though naturalism goes 


back at least as far as Democritus in ancient 
Greece, we shall confine o 


ur consideration to views which have been 
set forth during the last hundred years. While there are divergencies 
in presentation, some form of naturalistic ethics is set forth by ‘such 
men as Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Friedrich Nietzsche, and 
Marius -Deshumbert, The ethics of domination assumes that what. is 
natural is right, that the standard of goodness is to be found in the 
evolutionary process. at work in‘nature, and that the good is that which 
is achieved through natural selection. 


*For selections from Spencer, see Benjamin Rand (ed.), op. cit., pp. 677-702. 
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Charles Darwin, 1809-1882 


The publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 and of The 

Descent of Man a few years later furnished scientific evidence for 
. the theory of biological evolution. The conception of evolution as the 

result of natural selection in the struggle for existence soon became a 
fairly popular view among informed persons. The new evidence 
Seemed to account for the evolution of all life, including man, by 
natural agencies of cause and effect, existent in the past as in the 
Present, and without the aid of mind or any outside agency. 

As a result of long and careful investigations, Darwin had collected 
a mass of evidence which convinced him of the change of species. The 
problem of how one species’arose from another was more difficult. 
Suggestions from the work of animal breeders and the cultivation of 
plants, along with the theory of population set forth by Malthus,? 
offered clues. Animal breeders were careful to select the animals with 
the most desirable traits; in this way they were able to improve the 
stock. Here was one clue. Does nature also use this methed?. The 
theory of Malthus pointed out that population tends to outrun the food 
supply, since there is a biological tendency to increase in a geometric 
ratio, or by doubling, while food for the population increases in an 
arithmetic ratio, or by simple additions. While there are other positive 
and negative checks on the population, in the last analysis it is the food 
supply which determines the population. Putting these suggestions 
together with others whichshe had gained from his observations and 
investigations, Darwin set forth his famous doctrine of natural selec- 
tion. 

The theory of natural selection rests upon four postulates. 

l. Heredity. Parents produce offspring more or less like themselves. 
Like tends to beget like. 

2. Variations. No two offspring are exactly alike. There are small 
differences. 

3. The struggle for existence. This is based chiefly upon competition 
for food. There is competition within each species and struggle against 
enemies in other species. 

4. The survival of the fittest. This is the tendency: of those best 
adapted to the environment to survive the struggle. Thus progress 
takes place as a result of the elimination’of those individuals less fitted 


and the propagation of the more capable. 
Darwin gave most attention to the case for organic evolution. He 


? An Essay on the Principle of Population (1798). 
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collected a great mass of evidence from such fields as comparative 
anatomy, embryology, vestigial remains, and geographical distribu- 
tion. He also offered evidence of the development of mental and moral 
qualities and of the close relationship between the subhuman and the 
human. Animals, the lowest savages, and the highest men are con- 
nected by the finest gradations. The same senses and: many of the 
same instincts and emotions appear in each. Man’s moral sense is 
based on sociability, which grew out of sympathy, and sympathy is 
seen in both animals and man. In discussing such virtues as sympathy, 
fidelity, and courage, Darwin says: 


Such social qualities, the paramount importance of which to the lower 
animals is disputed by no one, were no doubt acquired by the progenitors 
of man in a similar manner, namely, through natural selection, aided by 
inherited -habit. When two tribes of primeval man, living in the same 
country, came into competition, if (other circumstances being equal) the 
one tribe included a great number of courageous, sympathetic, and faithful 
members, who were always ready to warn: each other of danger, to aid and 
defend each other, this tribe would succeed better and conquer the other. 


iple of natural selection to the field of 

onclusions. It was seized upon by many 
because it seemed to put ethics on a scientific and naturalistic basis. 
Standards for human conduct were now to be sought in the very 
nature of things. Artificial devices and purposeful ‘explanations were 
needed no longer. Chance and mechanical processes were believed to. 


be working in the direction of good. The good, therefore, was to be 
gained by natural selection, 


This application of the princ: 
morals led to some interesting c 


Herbert Spencer, 1820-1903 
Herbert Spencer 
ineteenth 


gave one of the most ela 


borate presentations of 
ntury naturalism. He wa 


* Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, chap. 5. 
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tions of adaptation and survival. This emphasis brought Spencer's 
thought into close harmony with the views of Darwin. Life is “the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” The 
greatest good is length of life and harmonious adaptation to the en- 
vironment. Not only a long life but the richness or fullness or “breadth” 
a life must be considered, and not merely the individual life but all 

e. 

Moral conduct is that action which leads to the preservation and 
adaptation of life, whether of the individual or of the group. Such 
good actions tend to produce happiness or pleasure. The surplus of 
pleasure over pain makes life desirable and is also a sign of healthy 
functioning. However, Spencer does not go the whole way with the 
utilitarians and say that it is pleasure that makes an action good and 
pain that is evil. Pleasure tends to accompany acts which lead in the 
direction of human welfare, and pain tends to accompany actions of 
the opposite kind. On the whole, the pursuit of happiness is advan- 
tageous to survival. 

Spencer exhibits an unshakable conviction that the natural laws of 
the evolutionary process itself lead in the direction of the good. As the 
individual improves physically, he is also passing from a crude gregari- 
Ousness to conscious sympathy and intelligent co-operation. The laws 
of nature are gradually bringing a harmony, so that acts which are 
good for the individual are also good for the group and for the race. 
Moreover, acts which bring pleasure, acts which bring personal adap- 
tation, and acts which preserve the race tend to coincide in one grand 
harmony. There are occasions, however, when the sacrifice of an in- 
dividual for the preservation of the species is necessary. This opposi- 
tion between individual good and social good is becoming less and will 
disappear eventually. 

The implication of the position set forth:above is clear for both per- 
sonal and social morality. The chief duty of man is to stand aside and 
avoid interference with the processes of nature. Let man trust in nature, 
since it is gradually bringing about a more harmonious. adjustment of 
man’s nature to the environment in which he lives. Biological changes 
in the constitution of man are tending to eliminate evils and to bring 
happiness and progress. A system of morality should be founded: on 
the laws of the evolution of life. 

The duties of society or of the state with respect to individuals are 
also’ clear. Apart from artificial devices ór manipulation, the’strongest 
members of society, will achieve the greatest success and will propa: 
gate their kind. The desirable qualities will be handed on to future 
generations and will increase. The individuals with defects or weaker 
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strains will naturally fail to survive. In this way society will be purged 
of its weaklings, and the race will be strengthened. Apart from protect- 
ing men from foreign aggression and preventing crime within the 
group, the state has few, if any, duties. Individuals must be as free as 
possible from all interference by the state, so that the laws of nature 
will work without hindrance in their own lives and in social relation- 
ships. Spencer regarded even education, the postal service, and the 
making of roads as outside the proper jurisdiction of government. In- 
dividuals may assist others, since charity is at least good for the giver. 
Such benevolence, however, is outside the function of government. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, 1844-1900 


In the thought and writings of Nietzsche the appeal to nature and 
the ethics of evolution took a different and more extreme form. Man’s 
animal nature and the doctrines of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest became the basis for a robust morality in which 
the strongest succeed and might is defended as right. 

Nietzsche was a German philologist and a poet rather than @ phi- 
losopher of standing. He has been both lauded as a genius and de- 
nounced as a madman. He wrote in ecstatic and often fragmentary 
prose, in prose poetry, and in aphorisms. Although his health was poor 
and he spent much of his life in a solitary struggle against physical 
suffering and melancholy, he has had a wide influence, and his books 
are still read. Among his more important books are Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, The Genealogy of Morals, and 
The Will to Power. 

Nietzsche's thinking was influenced by the concept of evolution, 
which «vs being discussed during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, by his extensive studies in the ancient classics, by Scho- 
penhauer (1788-1860), and to a lesser extent by Richard Wagner, the 
musician and composer. From Greek thought. and culture he gained a 
sense ‘of the importance of the individual, a notion which became cen- 
tral in his thinking. He was impressed also by the desire.of the Greeks 
to live life to the fullest and by their physical prowess and courage 
From Schopenhauer he learned that the world is a boundless process 
of striving and exertion. Schopenhauer had accepted Kant’s notion © 
a Thing-in-Itself (noumenon) as the ultimate reality. Kant had said 
that it was unknown and unknowable. Schopenhauer, on the other 
hand, insisted that we can know its nature, for it expresses itself in us 
as we are a part of the universe. The inner essence of both man’s na- 
ture and the universe is will. The energy, power, or striving which is 
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seen in plants, in animals, and in man’s nature is the same energy or 
will that underlies all existence—the will to live. 

In the hands of Nietzsche, the will to live becomes the will to 
powert He says, “A living thing seeks above all to discharge its 
strength—life itself is Will to Power; self-preservation is only one of 
the indirect and most frequent results thereof.” * This will to power 
explains why living creatures struggle. The struggle for existence is 
meaningless unless there is a will to exist or 4 will to dominate. The 
will to power thus becomes a fundamental principle in nature, one 
which is essential to the evolutionary development of the race. It is.a 
cosmic law, or a fundamental metaphysical reality. 

Nietzsche recognizes goodness only as it is an expression of the 
will to power. He brands all other motives and movements as morally 
unsound, “ ‘Exploitation’ does not belong to a depraved or imperfect 
and primitive society: it belongs to the nature of the living being as 
a primary organic function; it is a consequence of the intrinsic Will 
to Power, which is precisely the Will to Life.” © A passive submission 
to the environment is the opposite of life. Those survive who will sur- 
vive, Nietzsche sets the will above all other parts of human personality. 


Reason, for example, is a mere instrument of the will, and the will is 


narrowed to a single purpose—the will to power. 

Based on the doctrine of the will to power is Nietzsche's belief in an 
aristocratic cult of the elite, a race of supermen who have power and 
genius. These superior men determine or create values; they are not 
subject to obligations, except the duty of living according to their 
natures, Nietzsche says, “I teach you the Supe 
that is to be surpassed. ` 


Superman is the meaning of the earth i 
tion of strong and weak wills.” “All that proceeds from powe! is good, 


all that springs from weakness is bad.” os 
Virtues are those traits of character which enable one to survive in 


the struggle for existence. They reflect the position and the point of 
eat entertain them. The basis 


view of those individuals and groups that ente g% 
of all values is the superior man’s sense of his own nobility. Based 


largely on natural physiological differences in men, there is a master- 


“This concept is found in most of the writings of Nietzsche. See especially The 


Will to Power, 1 and Il. 
5 Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil (Hele 
Modern Library, Inc., 1917), chap. 1, sec. 


° Ibid. "9, sec. 259. 
Teias chee zy ‘Spake Zarathustra (Thomas Common, trans.; New York: 


The Modérn ‘Library, I-> New York, 1917), Prologue, n0. 8. 


n Zimmern, trans.; New York: The 
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morality and a slave-morality. Master-morality is a morality of the rul- 
ing class or of the supermen. Morality for such is an affirmation of their 
own demands. Men who are strong and virile, who have strong wills, 
need to build a system of morals appropriate to their natures. Such 
men value courage, self-reliance, high-mindedness, candor, mastery, 
and creative leadership. They scorn cowardice, humility, sympathy, and 
weakness. The masters emphasize the Dionysian ideal of strength 
and abundant life expressed in “the feeling of plenitude, of power, 
and by physical “healthiness,” Severity, conquest of the weak, and 
violence may serve the elevation of the species. Nietzsche says that it 
is the “right of masters to create values,” to transvalue the old “herd 
values, and to pass “beyond good and evil.” The race is to the swift 
and the battle to the strong. 

An ethics which exalts humility, sympathy, self-denial, and the 
sacrifice of the stronger for the weaker is a slave-morality. It is a per- 
verted morality for which the Jewish-Christian tradition is responsi- 


ble. It is based on a denial of “life” and upon principles of dissolution 
and decay, § 


“Slave-morality is essentially the 
Morality of utility.” In the masses the will to power takes the form of 


magnificent men who are abound- 


: me of the traditional Western or 
Christian values will lead toward nihilism.’ 


ng to Nietzsehe, not by raising the 
S, but through the cultivation of a 


superior man, in whom the will to 


" Beyond Good and Evil ch: 2, 
"The Will to Power, 1, pk p> 7 8°: 44. 
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ever. The other is that Nietzsche’s position justifies anyone’s doing any- 
thing at any time that will make-him happy or satisfy some immediate 
desire. Nietzsche is setting forth a very unconventional code, it is true, 
and one that most persons will be unable to accept. He insists, how- 
ever, that man is born not to be happy but to perform his duty accord- 
ing to the demands of his nature. He insists also that man cannot evade 
natural law (the will to power), which he interprets as a certain sim- 
ple type of animal behavior. He is opposed to conventional morality, 
democracy, and intellectualism. 


Marius Deshumbert, 1856-1943 


Marius Deshumbert was born in Lyons, France, but spent much of 
his life in England. He was the founder of the Comité International de 
Propagande pour la Pratique de la Morale fondée sur les Lois de la 
Nature and the author of a number of books. In contrast to the position 
of Nietzsche, which has been called “naturalistic ethics at its worst,” 
Deshumbert sets forth naturalistic ethics at its best in his Ethical Sys- 
tem Based on the Laws of Nature (1917). From among the more 
recent statements of nature as the standard, we have selected his posi- 
tion for a brief exposition. 

Nature includes everything that exists, and nothing can exist apart 
from nature. Man, then, is a part of nature, a component part of the 
universe, and he is subject to the same laws as the rest of nature. Since 
it is in nature that we live and have our being, it is wise to find out 
what nature wants in order that we may obey nature's laws and live 
a full, harmonious life. 

The first great facts about nature that impress us are the “over- 
whelming plenitude of life distributed throughout the universe” and 
the “persistent tendency to live.” To live appears to be the fundamental 
law of all existence. Wherever life can exist, there it appears, and 
against all obstacles it strives to continue to live. Adaptation of living 
creatures to every kind of environment and to most diverse conditions 
is evidence of this. Consider the numerous protective devices, such as 
bitter juices and prickly hairs, the recuperative faculty or the healing 
Power of nature, the adjustments made to serve: life processes, the 
maternal foresight, and the co-operation of bodily organs. Deshum- 
bert goes to considerable length to illustrate such things from nature 
and to point. out that the tendency of life to persist is not a chance 
phenomenon but the central goal which nature sets out to acnieve. 

In the development from protozoa to men, it is not mere life that 
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nature is content to produce; it strives to endow life as richly as pos- 
sible. 


In considering the struggle for existence, especially amongst the lower ani- 
mals, oné is rather apt to assume that strength is the only thing that counts. 
Yet it is evident that there are many qualities, both intellectual and moral, 
which play an even more important part, such as attentiveness, persever- 
ance, energy, patience, courage, adroitness, power of observation, and 
judgment. And it is precisely the importance of these qualities in the 


struggle for existence that has led to their development, first of all in the 
lower animals and afterwards in man. 


Among all living things, whether they are plants, animals, or men, 
there are elementary rules of behavior which must be observed or the 
species will cease to exist. Here we find the “elements of morality.” 
In the evolution of life, co-operation and mutual aid are of far greater 
importance than physical combat. As in histories which describe every 
battle but pass over facts of greater importance, so in our considera- 
tion of the development of life we have failed to see that co-operation 
has been more important than competition. 

When we consider human morality, we find the same principles and 
forces in operation that are found among the animals. Natural selection 
has led to the survival of those groups which have shown the most 
kindness and sympathy in their dealings with their fellows. After pass- 
ing through the stages of family, tribal, and civic morality, men rose 
above the level of other animals and attained national morality when 
larger units took shape. While most people are in this stage, with 
some the ethical sense is tending “to expand and become cosmopoli- 
tan.” The goal of nature is life of the highest degree of activity, moral- 
ity, and intelligence, 


As a part of nature, a moral man ought to act in harmony with the 
universe and to extend and enlarge life. 


Natural Ethics may be defined as the science which has for its object all 
‘means of conserving and augmenting life in all its aspects (physical, in- 


tellectual, moral, social, and aesthetic), and thus realizing the full devel- 
opment of the whole being.1! 


“The good is everything that contributes to the conservation and the 
enlargement of life,” or, stated differently “that contributes to the 
harmonious expansion of the individual and of the groups of which he 


1 Marius Deshumbert, An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature 


cae Giles, trans.; La Salle, Ill.: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1917), pp. 
—52. 


~“ Ibid., p. 89. 
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is a member.” In this emphasis upon life, however, Deshumbert points 
out that the effort to improve the quality of life takes precedence over 
mere improvement in quantity. 

The advantage of such a system of ethics, according to Deshumbert, 
is that it is universal in its scope or application. It applies to all groups, 
both artificial and natural, as well as to individuals. Those acts which 
enlarge life tend also to bring us pleasure or happiness. While happi- 
ness should not be the direct object of our strivings, the good man who 
endeavors to augment life finds happiness as well. By following such 
a system of ethics, we endeavor to enlarge the lives of others in order 
that we may expand our own lives more fully, and we enrich our own 
lives so as to serve others more adequately. Thus the egoistic and the 
altruistic impulses are harmonized. Instead of following some arbi- 
trary commands imposed upon us by others, we follow the commands 
of the life within’ us. 


Evaluation of Nature as the Standard 


These four presentations of naturalistic ethics are not open to the 
same criticisms. The ethics of Deshumbert, in recognizing the need of 
‘augmenting life in all its aspects” and developing the whole being, 
comes the nearest to the theories of self-realization set forth in the 
next chapter. In the main, however, the following points need to be 
kept in mind in our consideration of these presentations. 

l. The survival of the fittest is a biological concept, not an ethical 
Standard. To say that a thing is “ge” in the biological sense is merely 
to say that it is able to survive or that after it has survived you choose 
to call it the fittest. Since there are many different kinds of adaptation, 
Survival in itself does not guarantee that it is the best ina moral sense. 
A parasite that preys on some other living ‘form may survive merely 

cause it has accidentally adopted its predatory ways. In some en- 
vironments a lower form of life may be better fitted to survive than 
1S man. From a purely physical point of view, man is not so adequately 
adjusted to his environment as are some other organisms. If the evolu- 
tionary process is aiming to secure adaptation, it might have stopped 
With certain lower forms which were so well adapted that they have 


Practically ceased to change. i , 
- To assume that there is continuity of behavior from the reactions 
hoices of man is to disregard 


of the protozoa to the conscious moral cl 
the fact that there appear to be quite different levels of hehavior. 
he only element in 


Natural selection, while an important factor, is not t 


the evolution of morals. As we approach the higher levels of morality, 
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the relation between survival value and moral value is not so close. 
Conscious or rational choice leads to the use of new and different 
standards of selection. Human conduct must be judged on the basis of 
human standards of evaluation, not on the basis of what we know 
about animal behavior. By means of rational selection man is able 
to choose to some extent what environment shall influence him, and 
he may be able to adapt that environment to his own needs and ideals. 
Evolution becomes somewhat different with man. Social evolution and 
social heredity are very different things from the process of organic 
evolution. To assume that moral ideals have been acquired by man as 
a result of the biological acquisition of useful experiences is to fail to 
appreciate the factors of social or cultural conditioning. Biologically, 
the race may make little change through thousands of years; yet great 
moral transformations may take place in a few years or within the life- 
time of an individual: 

3. Practically all persons are ready to admit that some natural re- 
sults of the evolutionary process are not so good as others. If some 
products of the process of natural selection are better than others, 
then it is not the process itself but some other standard which must 
be sought. It is the good results, then, toward which we need to strive. 

If competition and struggle are products of nature, so also are 
sympathy and co-operation. In order to have a good human society, 
however, the latter qualities need to be stressed and cultivated. Moral- 
ity is an advance on nature. It belongs primarily to the world of self- 
conscious, intelligent beings. 

4. There is in man, as Kant made clear, a sense of duty. This feeling 
of “I ought” is an important part of man’s moral consciousness. Now, 
if man is simply the outcome of the natural forces of selection, an. in- 
junction to conform to the ways of these forces has little meaning for 
him. The sense of obligation is meaningful only if there is,that about 
man which is to some extent independent of those forces and which 
may decide his relationship to them. A person may hold.up before 
himself some possible state or achievement as expressing his great- 
est good, and he may act for the sake of that good. The sense of duty 
is not always synonymous with man’s judgment as to what is useful, 
nor is the demand always for adaptation to the environment. Through- 
out the centuries courageous pioneers have refused to adapt them- 
selves to conditions as they existed or to gain survival in this way. Yet 
through their struggles, their martyrdom, and their visions the race 
has moved forward to new moral insights and achievements. 

5. An additional statement needs to be made regarding the position 
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of Nietzsche. Brushing aside the reason and feelings, Nietzsche em- 
phasizes the will, which‘is interpreted to include every possible human 
desire and drive. He then arbitrarily reduces the will to one single pur- 
pose or desire—the drive for power in the popular sense. Yet men are , 
motivated to action by such things as fear, anger and hatred, hunger, 
sex, sympathy.or love, and self-interest. Men would probably not seek 
power if they had not first desired other things. Power is usually a 
means to an end. 

The Nietzschean principle of self-assertion and power stands in 
sharp contrast to the Greek emphasis on the importance of reason and 
the Christian emphasis,on the primacy of sympathy or love. Human 
sympathy and intelligence leading to organized co-operation appear 
to be essential conditions for a good-human society. The contrast for 
society can be seen in fascism, which tends to embody the Nietzschean 
ideal of the will to power, and the democratic-Christian way of life, 
which embodies the Greco-Christian insights. 


MEN LOOK TO NATURE FOR SUPPORT 


For thousands of years men have appealed to nature for what they 
considered to be fundamental principles. To find a support in nature 
seemed to place such principles above criticism and change: Among 
the great thinkers of Greece there developed the conception of a law of 
nature embracing both the physical world and man’s own life. For the 
Stoics the conception of a law of nature became central. “To live ac- 
cording to nature” was the Stoic formula for the good life. Nature was 
a great rational process, and justice was immanent in nature and there- 
fore fixed and immutable. The idea was further developed among the 
Romans and received attention from a number of medieval thinkers. 
Tt was revived by Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) in his work On the Law 
of War and Peace (1625). Grotius laid the foundation of international 
law by contending that there is a divinely constituted law of nature 
to which all men and nations are subject. ; 

During the eighteenth century, nature and reason became the two 
dominant ideas, The Law of Nature became the basis of the revolu- 
tionary creeds of that century. In the Declaration of Rights of the 
Philadelphia Congress of 1774, appeal is made to “the immutable laws 
of nature” as well as to the principles of the English Constitution. First 
among the rights claimed are those of life, liberty, and property. In 
the Declaration of Indeperidence, July 4, 1776, the thirteen states base 
their claim to independence on “certain unalienable rights” which 
come to man from his Creator. The French Declarations of 1791 and 
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1793 profess to be drawn up “in the presence of the Supreme Being,” 
but they state that the “imprescriptible rights” come to man from 
nature or by birth. 

The idea of a law of nature upon which were based certain natural 
rights was made to serve the intefests of the growing business classes. 
These groups felt strong enough to stand by themselves, but they were 
hampered in their dealings by numerous regulations. They therefore 
demanded freedom from governmental interference, together with 
protection of the rights of property and of coniract so essential to 
business life. Men like Adam Smith and Ricardo in England and a 
group in France known as the physiocrats emphasized the laws of na- 
ture as the source of wealth and property, and the undesirability of 
interfering with the natural laws affecting the processes of society and 
industry. Men ought to study nature so as not to disturb its action, 
since nature is operating in the interests of man. Government should 
keep the peace but should let natural laws, including economic laws, 
such as free competition, reign supreme. This position created a favor- 
able atmosphere for the reception of the doctrine of natural selection 
in the nineteenth century. The social philosophy and the evolutionary 
science of the nineteenth century tended to reinforce each other. 

What is the validity or justification of this resort to nature? While 
any moral standards and social institutions must face facts and recog- 
nize the nature of the world in which we live, it appears ridiculous to 
attempt to prevent intelligent human cpntrol by resorting to nature- 
Man’s ethical and rational powers are also natural in the sense that 
they have appeared in the evolutionary process. On the human level, 
forethought and intelligent planning may save time and energy and 
promote human welfare. 

The first direct challenge came from the utilitarians, who claimed 
that utility, not some ancient or natural right, is the test of an institu- 
tion or a program. Today leaders in the field of the social sciences are 
pretty well agreed that the test of any program or institution must be 
its social desirability or evidence that it will forward some social end. 
When men.want some action because of reasons based upon their emo- 
tions or upon vested interests, they tend to fall back upon “nature” for 
support. We must challenge their right to do so and demand that pres- 
ent and future human welfare be the criterion of action, 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter X: 
(1) Point out the central ideas in the ethical interpretations of Darwin, 


5. If man is considered a part of nature, 


8. Do*you think that the test of an institu 


Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Darwin, 
Darwin, Charles. The Descent o 


——. Origin of Species by 
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Spencer, Nietzsche, and Deshumbert. What are the points of agree- 
ment? What are the main points of disagreement? - 

(2) What are the chief criticisms directed against naturalistic ethics or 
evolutionary ethics? 

a (8) What appears to be valid and what invalid in an appeal to nature? 

2. The dentist is working to save a tooth of Mr. A’s which is considerably 
decayed. The dentist, Mr. B, protests against government regulation in 
our economic life. He says that he thinks we should not interfere with 
natural laws. Our economic disorders will right themselves if we keep 
our hands off. Mr. A replies that, just as the dentist manipulates certain 
processes so that men will have healthy teeth, the government must 
manipulate and control so that economic disorders will be eliminated 
and conditions be more conducive to healthy living. Is the trend in 
present-day society to “let nature take its course” or to “bend nature 
so that it will serve human desires and aspirations”? Give evidence or 
reasons for the answer which you give. 

8. Does the fact that a connection can be established between animal and 
human behavior necessarily mean that no new principle or factor is 
present in human behavior? State as clearly as you can the difference 
between inorganic nature, animal nature, and human nature, 


4. In On Being Human (New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950), M. F. 


Ashley-Montagu discusses, among other things, the nature of life and 
the nature of human nature. He gives cases and cites other evidence 
which indicates the need for mother love in the development of chil- 
dren. While aggressiveness and a healthy nonruthless competition do 
exist in nature, he believes that “the principle of co-operation is the 
most dominant and biologically the most important” among the various 
drives in nature. Discuss some of these cases which Ashley-Montagu 
Presents, especially those on pages 57 f. Have we tended to emphasize 
competition and nature as “red in tooth and claw” too exclusively? 

then intelligence is a part of na- 
lligent control the natural thing? 
tion should be ‘its “survival value” 


or its “social desirability”? Give reasons for your answer. 


ture. Is it possible, then, to call inté 
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SELF-REALIZATION AS THE STANDARD 


Read: Plato’s The Republic and Aristotle’s The Nicomachean Ethics.1 


The fourth type of ethical theory 
which we are to consider takes for its goal the development of the self 
as a thinking, feeling, and acting being. Self-realization means the har- 
monious development of the normal capacities of human nature, By 
different persons it has been called idealistic perfectionism, eudaemon- 
ism, and energism. Supporters of this view believe that any theory 
which is purely formal, as well as theories which stress feeling alone 
or which stress organic adjustment to environment, is inadequate. This 
theory of life has had numerous able representatives since the days of 
ancient Greece, Let us consider the Greek contributions before dis- 
Cussing self-realization as a modern ethical ideal. 


Greek Contributions 


Plato and Aristotle are two of the greatest intellects which the world 
has produced. Their influence upgn the course of Western civilization 
has been tremendous, and they are still forces to be considered. Plato 
was a pupil of Socrates. After the death of Socrates and a period of 
travel, he founded the Academy at Athens. This school became famous 
as one of the chief intellectual centers of Greece. Aristotle, a pupil of 
Plato, founded the Lyceum at Athens in 835 s.c. He achieved great 

ame as teacher, writer, investigator, and administrator. 

*For selections from these works see Benjamin Rand (ed.), op. cit; G. H. 


Clark and T. V. Smith (eds.), op. cit. 
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PLATO (c.427 B.C.—347 B.C.) 

There is no one treatise which elaborates completely the ethics of 
Plato, but his great work The Republic most nearly does so. In it he 
attempts to set forth the ideal state, the society which embodies his 
ethical ideals. His ethical views are inseparably connected with his 
view of the universe, his view of man, and his view of society or the 
state. The good is bound up with and concerns every problem in life. 

The universe, Plato believes, is a purposeful moral order in which 
the real, the true, and the good are closely related. Instead of the one 
world of previous philosophers, he says that there are two realms. There 
is (1) the world of perceptions or the realm of appearances. This is 
the world of nature, the phenomenal world of sights, sounds, indi- 
vidual things, change, and relativity. This is not the “real” world. Then 
there is (2) the realm of thought, of ideas, of concepts, or of universals. 
This is the supersensible world of abiding realities. We recognize 
individual trees because of our general idea of tree. We say “This is a 
tree” because we have in mind the pattern or model or concept tree 
which enables us to identify the particular thing as a tree. The same 
is true for all other things. We recognize individual things because of 
our knowledge of ideas or universals, The soul of man, because of its 
previous existence in the realm of ideas, has these innate or inborn 
ideas, which enable it to recognize things through “recollection.” Per- 
ceptions are copies of the real things, and they remind the soul of 
what it formerly knew. Reality, then, consists of these patterns or con- 
cepts or, as Plato calls them, ideas. The goal of the world process is 
the expression of the idea of the good. The goal of life is to discover 
reality and the good. 
Man’s life is composed of three parts. There is (1) a rational part, 
cated in the head or brain. This is the “soul” or the mind, whose true 
functio n is to rule the body. This isthe seat of wisdom. There is (2) 
a feeling part, located in the breast. T his is the seat of man’s sensations 
and the basis of the heroic virtues, especially courage. Then there is 
(3) a desiring part, located in the abdomen. This is the seat of man’s 
passions and appetites. There is no principle of order here, and this 
Acta man needs to be brought under the control of reason. This is 
oe ao i eae or tempérance. When these three parts operate 
hae > arrying out its own function, there is peace and 

The well-ordered state is also made up of three parts, corresponding 
ett a ee a 

> on it is to rule the state by the use of their 


lo 
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training and insight. These-men are devoted to the common-good and 
the ideal of perfection, and their chief virtue is wisdom. There are (2) . ~~ 
the officials, or warriors, who execute the laws and guard the state. , 
Their chief virtue is courage. Then there are (8) the workers, or the 
artisans and peasants, who furnish the material foundations of the 
state. Their virtue is temperance. 

Justice or righteousness is the all-inclusive virtue, implying harmony 
within a man’s life and of the individual's life with the ordered life of 
the state. When each part of the individual and each part of the state 
fulfills its function, then there is justice. Man’s life and the organization 
of society should be patterns of the harmony and the moral order of 
the universe. The greatest good is the maximum richness of life. The 
good of any particular thing is to fulfill its function or purpose and to 
add to the harmony of things. 


ARISTOTLE (384 B.C.—322 B.C.) 


In The Nicomachean Ethics we have the first systematic treatise 
upon ethics as a separate study and one of the most influential books 
in the field, Aristotle differs from Plato chiefly in niethod and emphasis 
rather than in fundamental point of view. Whereas Plato attempts to _ 
explain: particulars as copies of universals, Aristotle begins his 
study with an examination of the facts of human experience. For 
Aristotle, there is one world of reality—the visible world of nature. 
Ideas exist, but they exist in things. Reality is found in things; it is 
an unfolding process. Ideas and things, or form and matter, are united, 
and there is a continuous development from potentiality to actuality. 
The “spiritual” and the “natural” are inseparably connected. The moral 
ideal is found in the structure of man’s own nature. 

What is the goal of human life? What do men seek? Men apparently 
are seeking many different things. Men engaged in medical pursuits 
seek health, the military man seeks victory Or proficiency in military 
tactics, the bridlemaker aims to make good equipment for horses, the 
businessman wants to acquire wealth. But these are not ends-in-them- 
selves; they are means to still other ends, and there is apparently a 
hierarchy of ends. Is there any final end, or highest good (summum 
bonum), which is an end-in-itself.and not a means to another end? 
The good is “that at which all things aim.” The highest good, Aristotle 
thinks, is eudacmonia, which is often translated as “well-being.” It 
includes the complete development of the functions which make a° 
man a human being and a member of a society. It is not a passive 


achievement but the active exercise of functions, and happiness is its 


natural outcome. Happiness is activity in accordance with virtue. It 


` 
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does not-come from wealth or from pleasure. According to Aristotle, 
only the vulgar man would identify the good with pleasure. Pleasure is 
a good; it is not the ultimate good. “The pleasures of creatures differ- 
ent in kind differ in kind.”? What is one man’s pleasure is another 
man’s pain. The pleasures follow activities, and so we have to ask 
what activities (hence what pleasures) are proper to man. Just as 
the excellence of the sculptor lies in ‘the skill with which he practices 
the principles of his art, so the excellence of man lies in the proper 
fulfillment of his function, The function peculiar to man is‘his life of 
reason. Consequently, he should exercise this function and live in the 
light of reason. ; 

Man’s nature is divided into two parts. The first, an irrational side, is 
composed of a vegetative segment, not directly controlled by reason, 
and an appetitive segment, which man shares with the lower animals. 
The impulses emanating from man’s animal nature, however, may be 
controlled. In contrast to the irrational part, man has a second or rational 
nature or self which is a distinctive characteristic of human beings. The 
well-being of man differs from that of the vegetable or the animal in 
that it is an expression of reason. The rational part of man may be 
engaged in reflective contemplation upon the nature of things, or it 
may direct its energy to the control ofthe impulses arising from his 
irrational nature, By redirecting irrational impulses into rational vir- 
tues, human personality is perfected and man’s highest welfare is 
attained, 

According to Aristotle, man is essentially and primarily a rational 
being. The good for man, therefore, depends upon the exercise and 
the deyelopment of his rational nature. Whenever reason achieves the 
mastery and the direction of life, human excellence and happiness 
are attained. While the intellectual virtues rank among the highest, 
knowledge alone is not sufficient. Reason must become a functional 
reality to the extent that it moves the will and expresses itself in 
habitual activity. The virtues are acquired by practicing them. 


For the things we have to learn before we can do them, we learn by doing 
them; e.g., men become builders by building and lyre-players by playing 


the lyre; so too we become just by doing just acts, temperate by doing 
temperate acts, brave by doing brave acts.3 


? The Nicomachean Ethics, bk. X, chap. 5. 


? Ethica Nicomachea (bk. II, cha 4 Mis 
¥ 2 . I, p. 1) in vol. IX, The Works of Aristotle 
(translated into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross; este: Oxford 


Univ. Press, 1925); ‘also included in th 1 bridgm: i 
; x g The Basic 
Works of Aristotle (edited with Intr doon by Richard } P59 : 
Rana Wee ane ion an Introduction by Richard McKeon; New York: 
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Unless he did these things, a man would not have “even a prospect 
“fof becoming good.” The habit of right thinking, right willing, and 
right acting is a virtue. This brings us to another important principle. 
The doctrine of the golden mean, or of moderation, is central in 
the ethics of Aristotle. Reason seeks the balanced course between too 
much and too little. “Nothing overmuch” is the counsel of sanity. 
That conduct is virtuous which avoids the extremes either of excess 
or of deficiency. The good life is not one that exercises extreme re- 
Pression or that permits excessive indulgence; it is one that encourages 
the harmonious development of all normal functions of the organism. 


Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned with choice, lying in a 
mean, i.e., the mean relative to us, this being determined by a rational 
principle, and by that principle by which the man of practical wisdom 
would determine it. Now it is a mean between two vices, that which de- 
pends on excess and that which depends on defect; and again it is a mean 
because the vices respectively fall short of or exceed what is right in both 
Passions and actions, while virtue both finds and chooses that which is 
intermediate.4 


For example, courage is the middle position between rashness and 
cowardice: liberality is the mean between prodigality and stinginess: 
self-control is the mean between overindulgence and repression. In 
the case of any virtue, the point between the extremes which is moral 
action will depend upon the circumstances. More courage is expected 
of the soldier than of the artist. Circumstances and reason together 
enter into the consideration and indicate virtuous conduct. 

Aristotle makes it clear that ‘this doctrine of the mean must not 
be carried too far. Even here reason is the balancing agent. He says: 


. not every action nor every passion admits of a mean; for some have 


Names that already imply badness, €g- spite, shamelessness, envy, and in 


the case of actions adultery, theft, murders for all of these and suchlike 
e hemselyes bad, and not the 


things imply by their names that they are the : 
excesses or deficiencies of them. It is not possible, then, ever to be right 


with regard to them; one must always be ‘wrong.’ 

The intellectual or contemplative virtues: come in the main through 
teaching; the moral virtues which discipline the passions come chiefly 
through the formation of habit. Both require experience and time for 
their fruition, Education should teach us to find happiness in worth- 
While things and to feel discomfort in seeking the wrong things. 

The virtues are discussed further in a later chapter. (See Chapter 


XXVII.) 


‘ Ibid., bk. II,.chap. 6. 
c. cif. 
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Self-Realization as a Modern Ethical Ideal 


In the modern world the ethical ideal known as self-realization has 
found expression among the followers of quite diverse philosophical. 
schools. Idealists, realists, pragmatists, and humanists are found sup- 
porting the position. The representatives of this approach include 
Hegel of Germany; T. H. Green, B. Bosanquet, F. H. Bradley, and 
James Seth of England; and B. P. Bowne, W. M. Urban, and John 
Dewey of the United States. y 

The theory of self-realization is not confined to the various philo- 
sophical schools. Supporters of the Ethical Culture Movement and 
Christian Socialism stand for the development of persons and social 
welfare, the former with more individualistic emphasis and the latter 
with social emphasis. Various protagonists of the theory of self-reali- 
zation claim that it iš the ideal or standard supported by the religions 
of the world except insofar as some of these are negative or life- 
denying in their emphasis. For example, Christian ethics is one form 
which the theory of self-realization may take. Jesus emphasized the 
value of the self or person as a child of God and the need for the 
progressive growth of persons. Chapters XXXI and XXXII may help 
us to decide which of the moral philosophies, if any, are supported 
by the ethical ideals of Christianity and the other living religions. 

While there are differences in presentation and emphasis, the fol- 
lowing points are accepted by practically all persons who support the 
theory of self-realization. s 

1. The realization of the self is the greatest good. This belief rests 
upon the conviction that there is a scale of values according to which 
living forms are higher than nonliving forms and that persons: are 
higher than organic life below the human level. As a personality, I 
belong to a realm that has needs and possibilities beyond.the merely 
physical or the merely organic. I'am a unity, an entity different from 
those parts of which I am composed. While I must conform to the 
laws of physics and of biology, I may redirect them to some extent. 
In any case, I have ethical, aesthetic, and rational aspirations and 
needs which place me in a different realm. 

2. The development of all the functions of the person is implied. 
The aim of self-realization is the development of the entire self. If 
man were merely or even predominantly a feeling being, his highest 
good would consist in so living as:to secure an abundance of pleasur- 
able feelings. If man were merely a biological organism seeking 2 
more satisfactory adjustment to its physical environment, adaptation 
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and survival would be the things to be sought. In opposition to such 
one-sided approaches, the supporters of the self-realization theory 
maintain that it is all the normal functions of the person that are to 
be realized. Nothing short of the harmonious development of all sides 
of man’s nature may be accepted as an adequate goal. 


In the total functional development of man’s rational nature, both indi- 
vidual and social, the realization of all his capacities as a person in con- 
nection with that scheme of things of which he is a part, such a final end 
is found. As distinguished from intuitionism, this is a teleological theory. 
As distinguished from hedonism, it is based not on feeling but on the 
totality of all those elements which go to make up man’s rational con- 
sciousness.® 


_ 8. Man is a social being, and personality is a social product. In 
its modern presentation, the self-realization theory is social as well 
as‘individual in its emphasis and outlook. Man cannot live, let alone 
live the good life, apart from his fellows. The true self is a social self. 
Personal welfare is bound up with social welfare. There is no per- 
manent success for oneself that does not involve enrichment for 
others, In the long run, a person succeeds only as he makes it pos- 
sible for other persons to succeed also. Ignorance, not a genuine un- 
derstanding of life, leads many persons to think falsely that they 
make gains for themselves through the losses of others. Not only co- 
Operation but sometimes sacrifice also is necessary in order that the 
greatest good may be attained. 


An Evaluation of Self-Realization as the Standard 


The theory of self-realization appeals to many thinkers because it 
recognizes those qualities which are distinctive of human beings and 
which common sense regards as higher or more worthwhile. It frankly 
recognizes a distinction between persons and living forms in general, 
There-is no attempt to reduce the qualities of mind or spirit to mere 
bodily activity. This emphasis upon the functions which are distinc- 
tive of man is the chief point in which this approach is distinguished 
from naturalism and biological ethics. 

Man’s rational, ethical, aesthetic, and religious nature is what is 
unique: Evolution on the human level exhibits characteristics not 
found elsewhere. There is a purposeful and meaningful element. Man 


"Warren N. Nevius, The Meaning. of the Moral Life (New York: Noble & 


Noble, 1930), p. 274. 
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appears to be evolving in the direction of greater self-consciousness 
and of greater powers of moral insight and conceptual thinking. This 
means that-ideas and ideals are coming to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in human development. Evolution is taking place on the 
basis of a pull from in front’and not merely as the result of a push 
from behind. Interpretations from the point of view of struggle for 
existence have become entirely inadequate. There is a creative power 
in the universe that is moving toward a larger wholeness of life. 
Goodness, truth, and beauty are important elements in that wholeness. 

The criticisms which have been directed against self-realization as 
a standard usually take one or more of the following lines of ap- 
proach. First, it is said that the self may find its satisfaction in ways 
that are morally bad, as well as in ways that are of ethical value. 


Some of man’s capacities and potentialities may lead to vicious and. 


cruel conduct. Some men inherit capacities which would be unde- 
sirable if developed in modern society. To tell men to develop them- 
selves does not give them instruction or wisdom as to which aspect 
of the self should be realized, if they are in doubt. In moral action 
men may have a choice between realizing one or another element of 
the self. 

_ The supporters of the self-realization theory will reply that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the part self and the whole self. The 
charge that the development of some of man’s capacities may lead to 
conduct that is antisocial has little point if the theory emphasizes, as 
they claim it does, the harmonious development of the whole self. 
Such conduct would be quite at variance with the rational and. ethi- 
cal sides of man’s nature. These, moreover, are the distinctive char- 
acteristics of man as compared with mere animal organisms. If the 
all-comprehensive demand is to grow, then growth presupposes life 
and survival and recognizes pain as a warning and happiness as one 
sign of harmony. 

The idea of the full or well-rounded and harmonious development 
of the self needs to be balanced, however, with another insight which 
supporters of the theory may neglect—that is that the man of char- 
acter needs to make commitments. There is need for self-discipline 
and singleness of purpose or integrity, smce a man cannot be all 
things to all men. Does the ideal of the development of all one’s po- 
Sein prevent a man from saying at times, “This one thing I do”? 
ET E wrong in principle? We know that specialization 
aie ets Ae as well as its values. Is the activity of reason 
aN a a 2 ove other potentialities, as many of the Greeks 

0 believe? Does the theory of self-realization make room for 


+ 
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the martyr or the hero who may sacrifice his life (all his immediate 
potentialities) for some cause beyond himself? 

In the second place, the charge is made against the self-realization 
approach that attention upon the self may promote a dangerous ego- 
ism or at least a spirit of pride and a sense of superiority. Some 
psychologists have called our attention to the self-defeating nature 
of introverted motives that make the self the end in view. Interest 
in some things outside or beyond the self must be stronger than in- 
terest in the self. From the time of the Greeks until the present, we 
have béen told that the way to get happiness is to forget about hap- 
Piness. Is the way to develop the self to forget the self in objects 
and causes beyond the development of the self? For the realization 
of the highest qualities of personality one must not be egoistic, but 
must have an impartial concern for others or for human welfare. 
Many of the great’ Spiritual seers have encouraged men to forget 
themsélves or to lose themselves in devotion to causes greater even 
than their own lives. To forget oneself through loyalty to some. great 
task may be the way to attain fullness of life. 


This tragedy of the moral life, whereby a concern for the best in one- 
self becomes the very root of evil, is unavoidable if the goal of the moral 
life is the cultivation of virtue in the self. It can be averted only if atten- 
tion is turned outward from the moral and jntellectual properties of the 
self to goals beyond the self. If there is to be an object of supreme devo- 
tion it must be something other than self, other than one’s own ‘salvation, 
other than one’s own virtue, Or “dignity,” or integrity, Or perfection, or 
holiness, The moral salvation of a man. lies in his having objectives beyond 
himself in pursuit of which he can forget himself, objectives which will 

eep the inner structure of the self wholesome without making inner whole- 


someness itself the. goal.” 


While some supporters of the theory of self-realization seem to 
make the standard of moral action lie chiefly within the life of the 
individual and thereby leave themselves open to the charge of nar- 
rowness and selfishness, this is not true of most of them. Other sup- 
porters believe that full realization of the person is to be found in 
the development of the social and eternal values, and they stress 
human welfare, the sense of community, and what they call man’s 
larger self. Man is a social being, and there is no true realization 
which does not involve the development of others. Selfishness, in the 
long run; is destructive of the realization of the self. 


TA. Campbell Garnett, Religion and the Moral Life (New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1955), p. 36. : 
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A friend once wrote to Turgenev: “It seems to me that to put one’s self 
in the second place is the whole significance of life.” To which Turgenev 
replied: “It seems to me that to discover what to put before one’s self, in 
the first place, is the whole problem of life.” 8 


In the third place, it is’ said that the term self-realization is vague 
and, for many, meaningless. For many advocates of the theory, self- 
realization is practically synonymous with goodness in the highest 
degree. Consequently, to define the good in terms of realization or 
perfection is really to define the good in terms of itself, Also, when 
men act, they seldom think about their own self-realization or per- 
fection; there is some concrete desire which they are attempting to 
satisfy. 

For many persons the term self-realization means simply the reali- 
zation or development of the individual person. The terms self and 
individual person refer to pretty much the same thing. If this moral 
philosophy intends to assert that unselfish action for the common 
good of men everywhere should be the goal of the individual person, 
it should be so stated. The terms self and realization are both am- 
biguous. To say that the self is a social product and that selfhood 
can be defined only in terms of social relations may be true, but this 
does not entirely clear up the vagueness in meaning. The proponent 
of the theory may reply that whatever vagueness is attached to ‘the 
theory is due partly to the fact that we are considering final ends 
and not concrete means for the attainment of those goals. Since men 
are growing persons and live in a dynamic and changing world, even 
their goals tend to expand with new knowledge and new insight. 


The concrete ends which lead in the direction of self-realization 
are discussed in later chapters, : 


The Competing Standards 


In four successive chapters we have considered various classical 
and philosophical answers to the question “What is the greatest good?” 
Each approach has tended to select some aspect of human conduct 
and to use it as the standard of evaluation. This comment appears, 
however, to apply less to the theory of self-realization which stresses 
the all-rounded development of the person in his social and spiritual 
relationships. We have been told to follow the line of duty. Unless 
an act expresses a person's genuine convictions or comes from a good 
motive and is.an expression of a moral law which men generally can 


“John C. Schroeder, in The Christian Century, July 26, 1939. 
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recognize as reasonable and binding, it is not entitled to the highest 
moral approval. Again, we are asked to seek happiness. Pleasure or 
happiness is one element in the good life; unhappiness is an indica- 
tion that something is wrong. But if we are to judge between ways 
of gaining pleasure and between types of happiness, we cannot evalu- 
ate the moral worth of an action on the basis of happiness alone. If 
the happiness theory stresses merely the feeling side of life or if it 
stresses one’s personal pleasure or happiness, it appears inadequate. 
If by happiness is meant the continual presence of intrinsic goodness 
and absence of intrinsic badness which comes from an all-round de- 
velopment, there can be little objection to the approach. Naturalistic 
ethics is inadequate if its emphasis is mainly biological; it is satisfac- 
tory to the extent that it recognizes all aspects of man’s nature. Man 
is tied to the physical arid organic world in innumerable ways. Yet 
he is not completely submerged in the natural order. To some extent 
he interprets, controls, and transcends nature. He has been called 
“nature’s rebel.” The theory of self-realization aims to rectify some 
of the deficiencies of these other approaches, but it may fail to give 
sufficient recognition to the place of self-denial in the development 
of selfhood. Self-realization and self-denial may not be the opposites 
that some persons imply. He who loses his life in some great devo- 
tion may truly find it. If the self-realization theory is narrowly con- 
strued, it may. lack something on the social side. If it is stated so 
that the social as well as the, personal ‘implications of personality-are 
kept in mind, then, in the opinion of the author, it is the most satis- 
factory philosophical statement of the goal to be sought. 

Considered in a narrow sense, each of these approaches is inade- 
quate. Each, of the teleological theories may be so explained that it 
includes the values stressed by the other views. In this situation there 
are probably few objections to be offered. For any of these three 
theories, and even for the approach of formalism, most problems will 
be decided in the same way. The difference is most likely to be 
noticed in the unique, exceptional, or borderline cases. 

As intelligent persons who live in a social order, we must consider 
the consequences of our acts upon ourselves and. upon others. Under 
some circumstances a man must consider his obligations and duties 
to others; under other circumstances he may seek pleasure and relaxa- 
tion; under still other conditions he may make the effect of an act 
upon his personal growth or upon social welfare his first considera- 
tion, We need to think and to act, and in so doing to respect the . 
Personality of ourselves and of others. 

All of these views have had able supporters who, in spite of im- 
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portant differences, agree in certain respects. They agree that there 
is a higher and a lower in respect to human conduct. The problem 
before them is to identify the higher and to attain it. They agree 
also that there is an obligation to follow the good or to do the right 
if the way can be found. With the possible exception of some state- 
ments of naturalistic ethics, they agree that men must think—that 
the intelligent life is more desirable than any life devoid of intelli- 
gence. 


These general theories of morality lack something when left by 
themselves. While we need general principles which are consistent, 
such principles need content. Ends separated from means and from 
particular conditions may be little more than sentimental indulgences 
quite unrelated to conduct. Keeping in mind the insights gained from 
these great classical interpretations, the next chapter attempts to 
answer.the question “Why is right right?” We shall consider the part 
played by motives, means, and consequences in reflective morality 
and use our standard in considering a specific conduct problem. 

At this point some teachers or readers may wish to consider the 
ethical ideals of the world’s living religions. If so, Chapters XXXI 
and XXXII may be read before Chapter XII. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter’ XI: 


(1) Give Plato’s view of the harmonious life and the good society. 
(2) What did Aristotle add to the theory of self-realization? 

(3) Explain Aristotle’s view of the virtues. $ 
(4) What three points would probably be accepted by most modem 
exponents of the self-realization theory? SRFS 
(5) What may be said for and against the theory of self-realization! 
(6) What are some tendencies or dangers against which supporters of 
the self-realization theory need to be on guard? 

(7) To what extent do the four philosophical theories of morality agree? 
(8) Discuss briefly the adequacy and the inadequacy of these general 
theories of morality. 

2. There are many examples and a great deal of discussion today about 
so-called “mercy killings” and “the right to die.” One doctor claims that 
he has taken life five times, and he attempts to justify his actions. Some 
Persons suffering from incurable diseases have asked to be relieved 
from pain by death. The case. of Charlotte Perkins Gilman led to much 
discussion. Mrs, Gilman, suffering from cancer, ended her life: She left 
a note indicating her belief that, while there is no excuse for ending 
one’s life while any possibility of service remains, when all usefulness 
is past and death is unavoidable and near, one is justified in choosing 
a quick and easy death in place of a slow and horrible one. Give your 
own reaction to the conduct of Mrs. Gilman and of the doctor men- 


p 
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tioned above. What relation do such cases have to the discussion in 
this chapter? For a discussion of the pro and con of “mercy killing,” 
see “Shall We Legalize ‘Mercy Killing?” in Reader's Digest for Novem- 
ber, 1938, pp. 94-98; Joseph Fletcher, Morals and Medicine (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1954), Chapter 6, “Euthanasia: Our 
Right to Die,” pp. 172-210. The author has on file clippings and ac- 
counts of a dozen other instances. Where legal action is brought against 
persons who are involved or responsible for such action, it appears 
difficult to get juries to indict or to convict. Can you explain why? 
The following problem has been vigorously debated by naval personnel. 
When a submarine is on the surface of the water and must submerge 
immediately because of some danger, it is submerged a certain number 
of seconds after the order is given to go below. Anyone on deck must 
get down the hatch at once. If anyone fails to get down in time, the 
hatch is closed and the submarine is submerged. These questions are 
asked: Does anyone have the right to send any man, whether captain 
or seaman, to a certain death? On the other hand, does anyone have 
the right to risk the lives of many for only one or two? 


- Consider the following cases and discuss them with care, indicating the 


principles which are involved. Are they self-sacrifice or suicide? Can 
the acts be justified? 

(1) When Scott’s expedition was returning from its ill-fated dash to 
the South Pole, one man who was exhausted and who knew that he 
was a burden to the other members of the group walked out into the 
storm and never returned. 

(2) A Mexican Indian was the engineer on a narrow-gauge railway. 
He transported men with their tools and explosives from a town to a 
mine six miles away and brought back the newly mined copper ore. 
One day when his train was loaded with high explosives for the mine, 
e stopped to talk with persons at the station. Suddenly one man 
shouted, “Your train is on fire.” The engineer said to a friend, “Tell 
the Father to say Mass for me.” He went to the train alone, made a 
quick start, and was well out of town before an explosion rocked the 
air. The town was saved but the train and engineer were blown to 


Pieces, 


. Consider the cases in the chapter on “Duty as the Standard” (pages 


128-129 and 135-136). From the point of view of the theory of self- 
Tealization, how se these problems be faced? Even though the out- 
come would be the same, would the reasoning be the same? Explain, 
In present-day society, what parts of ourselves tend to be overdeveloped 
and what parts underdeveloped? 
hat are some evidences of man’s need to grow, and what forms may 
his growth, take? See Richard C. Cabot, The Meaning of Right and 
Wrong (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938), Chapters 5 and 6; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Being a Real Person (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1943); H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind (New York: W. W. 


Norton & Co., Inc., 1949)- 
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WHY RIGHT IS RIGHT 


There are baffling problems of hu- 
man conduct before us today, and our traditional moral standards 
Seem unable to arbitrate the issues and to lead men on to clear con- 
pes nons as to what is right and what is wrong. So far in our search 
cs ceendard we have considered a number of answers which are 
an isfactory. These: answers include custom, law, conscience, and 
a external authority as the standard. We have also considered 
aig answers given by moral philosophers. These answers, along with 

nowledge of the concrete causative factors involved in human con- 
Pii will aid us not only in attaining the good life but in setting forth 
a aeration of the nature of morality. Our next task, then, is 
ba ask, “Why is right right and why is wrong wrong, or what is the 
Sis of moral judgments?” 


The Moral Standard 


EA there a standard of moral judgment to which human conduct 
wp conform if it is to be called right and good? While the terms 
fe Sometimes used synonymously, it is well to distinguish between 
ee my The word right comes from the Latin rectus, meaning straight,” 
s pect or “in line.” In popular usage, right implies conformity 
P3 SAS standard. Thus an act is right if it conforms to the norm 
en ad by which it is judged. Right conduct, as we shall use the 
ae in discussing moral issues, means conduct which brings about 
deca: possible good in the situation. Good applies to that which 
anv ses desirable qualities or which satisfies some need: a thing or 

perience which is valuable or worth having. When we say a 
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thing is good, we mean that it is good for something or for somebody. 
Hence a thing is good if it has value for persons or if it makes for 
social welfare. Thus the right is based upon the good, and the good 
is that which has value for persons. On this basis the standard of 
right conduct may be stated in two different ways. 

1. Action is right if it leads to physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
development, or to a more harmonious personal and social life. Action 
‘is wrong if it is detrimental to the individual or to society. If these 
statements are true, as the author believes they are, then the standard 
of moral judgment is based on the effect of an act upon one’s per- 
sonality, using personality in the sense of the total of one’s physical, 
mental, and spiritual nature. If this way of stating it seems too indi- 
Vidualistic to the reader, he may use the term social welfare instead 
of personality. If we had a term that expressed personality develop- 
ment in the direction of goodness, truth, and beauty and included 
social integration and social welfare or even the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, that would be the term to use. 

Morality is an observance of the laws of wholesome, living. To be , 
moral is to be intelligent and to be social-minded in the process 0 
living. An act which is right is an act which enriches and strengthens 
the life of the group. An act which is wrong is an act which experi- 
ence has proved to be socially harmful. This standard was in opera- 
tion before men became, conscious of it. Men learned. long 28° 
through bitter experience that there were certain types of action and 
ways of living which resulted in disaster both for the individual con- 
cerned and for the larger community. These socially harmful actions 
were called wrong. Men also discovered that there were other ways 
of acting and of living which tended to provide satisfaction for the 
individuals directly concerned and which were, on the whole, socially 
beneficial. These actions tended to receive group approval and were 
called right. 

2. The same standard of judging between right and wrong may 
be stated a little differently when a person is confronted with a situa- 
tion presenting a choice or alternatives. The right choice is the selec- 
tion of the greater or greatest value. The wrong choice is the selection 
of some lesser good or value. While some choices, in life are those 
between what is definitely good and what is definitely evil, ina great 
many cases we must choose between a good ‘and a better. In such 
cases, right conduct is action in the direction of the better. 

To the degree that a group of people agree upon a certain value 
as a norm, it becomes a matter of evidence as to whether a particular 
act leads in the direction of that norm. To the person who is morally 
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mature, an act that is beneficial is a good act and an act that is hatm- 
ful is a bad act, regardless of whether the community approves or 
disapproves. The growing knowledge of the specific elements that 
enter into human behavior and the way in which these factors affect 
our welfare will enable us to direct our lives more intelligently. The 
purpose of a study of moral problems and of standards of judgment- 
is to lead men to consider more consciously what is most worthwhile 
in life, to approve conduct which has beneficial results, and to dis- 
approve conduct which is harmful. Without some such scrutiny, their 
views of the worthwhile things in life may be superficial, and their 
knowledge of the personal and social effects of conduct may be 
warped or fallacious. 

What is the basis of this moral standard? The good life, we have 
said, is the healthy, the happy, the satisfactory, and the full life. It 
is the life which leads to the harmonious development of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of persons as social beings. This life must be lived 
in the midst of changing conditions. It depends upon the nature of 
man, as well as upon the nature of the world in which man lives. 
Man must live in harmonious adjustment with the basic structure 
and processes of the universe Or he will court disaster. 

Running through all life is the ever-present, persistent will to live. 
Every living creature, subhuman as well as human, strives toward 
the fulfillment of its functions. Everywhere there are conditions 
which must be met. In the animal realm, what is good for the ani- 
mal is not a capricious matter. How it ought to act or live is settled 

y its animal nature. The amount or conditions of food, ‘shelter, ex- 
€rcise, and temperature are determined in considerable part by its 
anatomical and physiological structure oF nature. Some birds eat 
Seeds; others eat worms. Some animals need flesh; others eat nuts; 
and still others, thrive on grass and herbs. The “rules of living” for 
the animal depend upon its nature and upon its habitat. 

Man’s conduct is prescribed for him within certain broad limits set 
y his nature and his environment. If he lives one way, he grows and 
continues to live; if he lives another way, he may become diseased 
or die, Consider first the physical level of man’s life. In order to live, 
man must eat, sleep, and have available certain conditions of air, 
temperature, sunshine, and the like. In all of these areas some things 
are good for life and others are detrimental. These are. demands he 
Will do well to obey. Again, anger, fear, and jealousy produce poi- 
Sons in the human system and disrupt social relations, whereas love, 
Contentment, and mutual trust make for health of body and mind. 

e€ physical and biological demands, as we have seen, are not merely 
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emotional and subjective. They impose duties upon man which are 
both objective and universal in the sense that all men must recognize 
them in order to live well. 

Man must associate with his fellows. In order to live together har- 
moniously, men must have regard for the feelings, desires, and needs 
of one another. Co-operation is necessary in order to obtain food, 
shelter, and protection. There are right and wrong ways of treating 
children, husband or wife, parents, and friends, just as there are right 
and wrong ways of playing games and running a business. T here are 
basic,needs and desires which express themselves in similar ways 
wherever human beings are together. Friendship, good will, honesty, 
courage, and self-control are’ respected and approved almost’ univer- 
sally. Murder, treachery, selfishness, stealing, lying, and cowardice 
are condemned almost universally. Our judgments. regarding these 
traits are not mere matters of opinion. Everywhere the demand is to 
live so that life is enhanced. 

When we come to the area of mind and spirit, there are important 
demands which man must meet. This area, let us acknowledge, can- 
not be separated sharply from the social and the physical. For many 
centuries, and especially since the time of the classical Greeks, men 
have recognized reason as one feature that separates man from all ; 
other animals. Reason ought to be in control over the emotions and 
appetites. Plato said that just as it is the proper function of the heart 
to pump blood, so it is the proper function of reason to rule in the 
life of man. To think or to be reasonable saves time, energy, and life 
itself. The great religious and ethical systems have united in the view 
that the satisfactions of the mind and the spirit are more noble than 
the pleasures which pertain to the body alone. 

The good life is more than knowledge and intelligence. Clever 
men may be vicious. Man is a being with feelings and emotions which 
need to be developed and expressed if life is not to be impoverished. 
Love, hatred, fear, and anger are contagious and tend to produce 
their kind. The psychological fact of sympathy is the basis of the 
altruistic virtues and the Chiistian emphasis upon love and social 
mindedness. The statement of Jesus “Do unto others as you would 
that.they should do unto you” is acclaimed by Christians as the very 
heart Of morality. In one form.or another it has been emphasized by 
many. of the ethical’ and religious systems and codes. 

What man ought to do and to be depend upon what man is, the 
nature of the universe, and man’s place in the universe. While the 
good life is valuable in and of itself, ethical questions cannot: be 
separated from questions regarding the nature of the cosmos. and 
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the purpose and meaning. of things in general. The answers to such 
questions .affect man’s outlook as well as his moral conduct and 
ethical theories, There exists in the universe a creativity that makes 
for life, truth, beauty, goodness, and the development of persons. 
The creative urge within man is inherited from the universe that 
produced him. Man’s aspirations and ideals seem to be in part his 
half-conscious realization of his own inherent possibilities. If man is 
to grow and to have satisfaction he must align himself with the basic 
trend (process, nisus, creativity, God) of the universe. To do other- 
wise is to meet frustration and pain. 

What are the qualities and potentialities of the person which need 
to be kept in mind if conduct is to be life-affirming and not life- 
denying? Let us distinguish that which is uniquely human from the 
merely inorganic and the merely organic. On the level of the inor- 
ganic, the units of study are molecules, atoms, and electrons or pro- 
tons, and so forth. This is the field of mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
geology, astronomy, and the related physical sciences. Here we have 
action and reaction. It is the realm of things, a realm that is dealt 
with fairly adequately in quantitative, mathematical, and formal 
terms. It is a realm beyond pain and beyond personality. 

When we come to the realm of the organic we do not leave the 
inorganic behind. In this area, however, the unit is the living cell, 
or possibly an organization of cells in an organism. Among the more 
specific traits are metabolism, growth, reproduction, irritability, 
adaptability, and the like. There is a will to live which is persistent 
and universal under normal conditions. There is an interdependent 
relationship between the parts and the whole—an ability to learn by 
experience, and goal-seeking or purposive activity. Life is autono- 
mous, or has its own laws; it is self-adjusting and selective. This is 
the sphere of animals. 

When we come to man we do not leave behind either the inor- 
ganic or the organic realms. Physically, however, there are séme 
characteristics that set man apart. He has erect posture, free, flexible 
fingers and thumbs which aid in manipulation, arms that rotate in 
sockets, a larger brain and head, and a more highly developed nerv- 
ous system. Certain social and cultural characteristics also set him 
apart from the other animals. He has an articulate speech, an oral 
and a written language, or the use of elaborate symbols. Man has 
considerable inventive genius, and his physical and social inventions 
have made possible a larger and fullet life in many ways. The growth 
of community organizations and co-operation and fellowship in larger 
and larger units have been characteristic of man’s development. 
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When we speak of man “as a person,” we think of a range of 
qualities, powers, or characteristics in addition to those which we 
‘have mentioned above. Here is a provisional list of the unique char- 
acteristics of the person: 1. Self-cénsciousness. Whereas animals are 
conscious, man is’ self-conscious. He is not only conscious, but he is 
conscious of the fact that it is he who is conscious. The self is “prior 
to, not an object of, our science.” ! 2, Abstract thought, or the power 
of reflective thinking. Man can search for truth, and he has some 
ability to distinguish between truth and falsity. 3. Ethical discrimina- 
tion and some freedom of choice. Man is conscious of a distinction 
between what is and what ought to be: He distinguishes between 
right and wrong and feels responsible for his actions. 4. Aesthetic 
appreciation. Man searches for beauty and may distinguish between 
beauty and ugliness. 5. Religious aspiration and commitment. Man 
is a being who worships, prays, repents, and asks forgiveness. Most 
men have faith that they live in a meaningful universe and believe 
that there is a Spirit akin to their own with whom they may have 
fellowship or communion. 6. Transcendance of particular conditions 
of space and time. Mani experiences himself as a unity and as a being 
who transcends the particular conditions in the midst of which he 
lives. He is not a mere thing of nature. He reaches out from the 
present to keep the past alive and to deal with the future. He tran- 
scends space and lives in a world of rich meaning. 7. Development 
fulfilled through community living. Man has a sense ‘of community, 
and his unique powers as a person develop fully only as his life is 
co-operatively related to the lives of his fellows, Persons can meet 
a needs and develop their potentialities only through fel- 

p in a community or through co-operative living. 8. Unique 
powers of creativity. On the level of personality there is a „creation 
of a new order which expresses itself in the search for truth, beauty, 


goodness, and God, or through the areas of science, art philosophy, 
and religion. Mg 


a Right is that which is life-affirming; wrong is that which is life- 
enying. When we are deciding whether or not an act is life-affirm- 


ing, we must take into account these distinctive qualities of persons. 
SE e is to observe the facts and the principles of personal 
search for a Get Regs ee are progressively discovered through man’s 
of persone seta satisfying life. To deny the criterion of the welfare 

seem to lead eventually to the elimination of both 


1 R Ile » nA 
1953), P Man’s Search for Himself (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
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life and reason. In seeking the most reasonable line of action, we 
need to make as careful an analysis as we can of all the relevant fac- 
tors involved in any situation before us. This will include an appeal 
to human experience and to such principles and facts as may throw. 
light upon our problem. However, such an approach as we have 
suggested can apply adequately only to a person who is at the level 
of conscious or reflective morality. 


Motives, Means, and Consequences 


This approach to the problem of what is right can be further am- 
plified and better understood if we consider some of the practical 
questions which commonly arise when people are trying to decide 
what is right. For instance, shall we judge conduct by the motive 
a person had in its performance, or must we consider the consequences 
of the act? Is the end itself important enough to justify the means? 


MOTIVE VERSUS CONSEQUENCES 


A man driving in his car comes upon the scene of an accident. He 
takes one man who needs medical care and speeds up to find a doc- 
tor. His extra speed is the cause of another accident. How are we to 
judge his conduct? Was his act right because his motive was good, 
or was his act wrong because the consequences were bad? 

For almost any act we can list a number of possible motives. Three 
persons go to college. For one the motive is adequate preparation 
for some particular career. For another, the desire is for wider social 
contacts and a good time. The third goes because it is the “thing to 
hout it there may be a loss of prestige. 


do” in one’s social set and wit 
end for business contacts, for social 


Similarly, we may cultivate a fri 
advancement, or because of personal admiration for the person. 
The motive for an act is basic for morality. On this point we can 
agree with Kant that an act which we wholeheartedly approve must 
satisfy certain conditions in regard to motive. If a good motive is 
absent, the act, even though externally beneficial, is not approved 
without qualification. We know that the doer meant otherwise and 
that the good consequences were due to his error of judgment or to 
conditions which he could not foresee. We cannot feel kindly toward 
such a person. On the other hand, if a good motive is present but the 
act turns out to be harmful, we tend to condemn less severely and to 


excuse the person by saying, “Anyway, he meant well.” However, 
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it must be noted that our condemnation or lack of condemnation will 
depend upon whether we think he could have foreseen the conse- 
quences of his act or could have done otherwise than he did. 

While a geod motive is a prerequisite to an act which we approve ~ 
without qualification, motive does not give us the clue to what is 
right. When a’man asks, “What is right?” we assume that he wants 
to do the right thing but is unable to decide what it is. A. C. Ewing 
states this issue clearly. 


But when we ask whether an act was right we do not usually mean: Was 
the agent morally to blame or not? We are more likely to mean: Did he 
choose rightly in deciding what to do? And this is much the more impor- 
tant question in practice despite the fact that motives are more important 
for morality than outward acts. For in order to act rightly we must find 
out what is right, and in order to do that it is in general futile to ask 
about our motives, since the very question what is right, if and insofar as 
it is to be relevant to our action at all, assumes that our motive is to do 
what is right. But we have still to find out what the right act is before we 
can express our motive in action, and we cannot therefore find this out 
by asking again what our motive is or even what it ought to be.” 


There are thus two important questions which must be clearly dis- 
tinguished. First, in performing a deed, is a man morally responsible? 
Here we are considering what he intends to do, or his purpose. What 
is his motive? Does he genuinely endeavor to carry it out in action? 
Second, is the. act right?- Does the man choose rightly in deciding 
what to do? The latter question has nothing to do with his motive. 
In order to act rightly a man must find out what is right. Here we 
ask, “Granted that this man wishes to act for the best, what ought 


he to do in this situation?” An answer to this second question de- 
mands ~ “idence and reflection. 


MEANS VERSUS THE END 


\ 

Just as there may be a number of possible motives for an act, there 
are often various ways by which we can arrive at some end or goal. 
We must employ some means or we cannot carry out our intention. 
To keep an appointment, I may drive my own car, go by bus, or take 
the train. To give myself relaxation from mental labor or from some 
trying experience, I may use any one of a large number of means, 
including, perhaps; sleep, a theater performance, baseball, tennis. a 


*“Rightness and Consequences,” The Hibbert Journal (January, 1931), p. 329. 
(Used by permission of the publishers, Constable & Co., Ltd., London.) 
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walk, or getting drunk. Thus the same end may be gained by one of 
several possible means. Once -chosen, however, the méans becomes 
part of the intention. 

The means used may be the reason’ why we approve or condemn 
some action. A businessman wishes to give a large amount of money 
for a hospital in his city. His motive may be good, and we may ap- 
prove the results. In order to get the additional money, however, he 
uses unscrupulous methods in his business. In such a case our judg- 
ment upon the man’s action depends not upon the intention alone, 
which may be good, but upon the means employed, which may be 
evil. 

The means employed in action may be morally neutral; it may be 
good, or it may be evil. Provided I can keep my appointment, it may 
be morally neutral whether I go by bus or by train. In the illustra- 
tion above, a walk or tennis match may be considered a good means 
of gaining relaxation, while getting drunk would be considered an 
evil means betause’there are better ways of accomplishing the same 
results, If it were the only means of saving her life, the cashier would 
be justified in giving up her keys to the cash box, even though under 
ordinary conditions this act would be wrong. $ 

The question “Does the end justify the means?” is often asked and 
discussed. This question implies that the means is wrong by itself. 
It continues to be debated because it is one of those questions which 
cannot be answered categorically by “Yes” or “No.” The answer to 
“Does the end justify the means?” depends upon the circumstances. 
In the case of the surgeon who risks the death of his patient in the 
ng life, we would answer in the affirma- 
tive because there seems to be no other alternative. In the case of 
the man who sells opium illicitly as 2 means of supporting his family, 
we, would answer in the negative because there are better means to 


be found. 
h the end does justify the means are situations in 


Cases in whic > a 
which the goodness of the whole overbalances certain evil means 


which seem unavoidable. The morally mature person, however, will 
use the best means available. We must not permit a means which 
of itself has previously appeared evil to prevent us from seeing the 
greater good of the act in its entirety. However, this cannot be in- 
terpreted to mean th ry means may be used provided 


at any and eve: e 
it can be shown that the end is in some sense good. This would be 
a vicious principle. 


In cases in which the end doe: 


hope of saving or of prolongi 


s not justify the means, the evil of 
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the means is such that it outweighs any value gained from the act 
as a whole, or the good results might have been cbtained by better 
-means than the one used. 

` The principle might be stated thus: Use the best means available 
and seek ends which are beneficial. 

Another popular saying is “Do right, whatever the consequences.” 
This is opposite in meaning but similar in substance to the question 
we have just considered. If it is interpreted to mean that men ought 
to consider only the motive or the motive and the means for an act 
and to ignore the consequences, then it cannot be accepted. If it 
means that men should act in the way they consider right regardless 
of what inconvenience or unpleasantness may result, then it is an 
acceptable principle. Here again the problem is one demanding re- 


flection upon the facts in the total situation. As Ewing has pointed 
out: 


On the one hand, we cannot make the rightness of an act depend’ en- 
tirely on the character of the act itself in abstraction from its consequences, 
for if we take away the consequences nothing is left that we can call an 
act or, at least, a reasonable act, and, on the other, that we cannot make 
its rightness or obligatoriness depend entirely on its consequences, for it 
is unreasonable to suppose that what value there is always belongs to 


these and never to the act itself, which is after all only the initial part of 
one and the same process.3 


A Specific Problem Conisidered 


The Problem Stated. John is an art student about to be graduated 
from college. He is offered a position with a daily newspaper.: The 


° Ibid., p. 337. 
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to weigh all the pros and cons. During this process he talks to some 
of his fellow students and consults a number-of older persons whose 
judgment he respects. 
T favor of accepting the position, John reasons with himself that 
it is a good position which pays well and that he may not be able 
to get another offer that is as good—in fact, no other positions of 
this nature may be open in the near future. Furthermore, the position 
will give him experience-and contacts, for he would like to take up 
this type of work as a profession. His roommate Dick, when he hears 
about the offer, says, “Heck, you're in luck. Grab it while the get- 
ting’s good. Why in the world would you even hesitate?” Another 
friend adds, “What if you don’t agree with the point of view? If you 
don’t accept this position, someone else will, so what’s the difference?” 

The older persons to whom he talks are less positive in their ad- 
vice. They discuss the- pros and cons with him and suggest that he 
think the problem through carefully. While they are not in complete 
agreement in the advice they offer, they do bring to light some as- 
pects of the problem which John has not considered. John asks for 
an interview with the manager of the newspaper in order to gain 
io information about the position and about what is expected of 

im. k 

By this time some of the arguments against accepting the offer are 
beginning to take shape in John’s mind; most important is the fact 
that when working for the newspaper he must express and promote 
sentiments opposed to his own. This means that he will be promoting 
attitudes and movements in society in. which he does not believe. He 
asks, “What will this position do to me? Can I be successful in work 
which is promoting causes in which I do not believe? Do I want my 
reputation and my’ influence to count on behalf of the issues which 
I shall be asked to promote?” As he weighs the relative merits or 
values of the two courses of action, certain convictions emerge. First, 
if he accepts the position, he may not throw his whole energy, mind, 
and heart into the work. Consequently, he is not likely to become as 
creative an artist as he would be if he were promoting causes in 
which he believed. Second, if he is able to throw his whole energy 
into the work, he will soon become a different- type of person, with 
different sentiments or convictions. As his name becomes identified: 
with causes, as he forms friendships in these circles, the possibility 
of breaking away will be increasingly difficult. Wouldn’t it be better, 
he reasons, to accept a position with lower salary, if nezd be, and 
rétain his personal freedom and self-respect? 

After a few days of uncertainty, he declines the offer and asks the 
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college placement bureau to keep his name on the active list for 
new openings. 


A Brief Analysis. In the case before us, John’s motive is undoubtedly 
good. He wants to do the right thing if he can discover it. That is 
evident in his procedure and in his attitude during the interviews 
as he seeks help or advice. His desire to get a good position so that 
he may be able to earn his living and become established profes- 
sionally is commendable. The problem here centers around the means 
to be chosen and the general consequences to himself and to society 
of the use of these means. 

The problem is handled by John in an intelligent, mature way for 
the following reasons: (1) He stops to think about the problem be- 
fore making a decision. He might have decided to accept or to reject 
the offer on immediate impulse. (2) He makes a genuine and in- 
telligent attempt to discover all the relevant factors in the situation. 
As a result of this, his decision is made with more facts in mind than 
would have been the case otherwise. (3) He tries to weigh the rela- 
tive merits of the alternative Possibilities. (4) He judges the case on 
the basis of long-time considerations and not just on the basis of 
immediate interests, (5) He takes into account the social effects of 
his decision, not merely his personal interests, (6) He seeks advice 
from sources which he thinks may ‘throw additional light on the 
problem. (7) The final decision is his own. It is made on the basis 
of principle, on the basis of a scale of values. 


Judging the Entire Act 


The essence of reflective morality is the ability and the willingness 
to weigh all relevant facts iu moral conduct and to base choices upon 
the results of such reflection. Thus in moral judgments it is conduct 
that we judge; therefore, we cannot disregard the motive, the means, 
or the consequences, Any ethical theories which stress motives alone 
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problem confronts him, the morally mature man will examine and 
carefully consider the motives, means, and consequences involved in 
the selection of each of the possible lines of action. In the light of 
his comparison of the values involved, he will make his decision. 
Reflection will bring to a man’s attention values and, considerations 
which would have been overlooked had he merely followed impulse 
or blind custom. The cases presented in “Questions and Projects” at 
the end of each chapter furnish material for practice in making de- 
cisions. The student should form the habit .of handling his personal 


problems in this way. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions on Chapter XII: 
(1) What is the moral standard set forth in this chapter? In what two 
ways can it be stated? 
(2) What is the basis of this moral standard? How would you answer 
the person who said that moral standards were mere matters of per- 
Sonal opinion or feeling? 
(8) What are the unique qualities of “man as a person” which need 
to be considered in making moral judgments? 
(4) What part do (a) motive, (b) means, and (c) consequences play 
in moral conduct? 
(5) When we ask whether an 
questions may be involved? Which one is usually meant? 
(6) Does the end justify the means? Answer this question with soine 
care, 
(7) In the problem concerning John and the newspaper position, why 
can it be said that he decided the problem in a mature way? 
(8) What is meant by “judging the entire act”? 
2. In the light of the discussion in this chapter, consider cases 1, 2, 3, and 
4 as presented in Chapter I, page 7, and indicate how you think each 
3 problem should be handled n y 
: The following incident has been reported. A lighthouse keeper is lo- 
cated on a small and sparsely settled island which is visited once each 
month by a supply ship. When the ship stops, he is allotted enough 
oil to keep the beacon light for the following month. During one espe- 
cially cold month, a mother comes and asks for oil to’ keep her children 
from freezing. A father asks for oil so that his son may read and con- 


tinue his studies. Both are given some oil. Near the end of the month, 
however,.the beacon goes out for lack of oil and there is a wreck on the 
reef near the island. Is the lighthouse keeper morally responsible? Are 
we to approve the action because his motive was good? Are we to con- 


demn the action because of the consequences? Suggest some courses of 


action you would approve. j $ 
Two college ANS Ruth M. and Fred B., were leading their class 
and were in line for an important scholarship which would pay expenses 
during the following year. Ruth came from a large family in only mod- 


act is right or wrong, what two different 


Da 
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erate circumstances, and the scholarship would be a real help. Fred did 
not need the financial aid but desired the scholarship for the sake of 
the honor. Ruth’s standing was slightly better than Fred’s. However, 
about a month before the final examinations,-an epidemic of chicken 
pox broke out in the college. Though the disease was not serious, the 
doctor ordered a period of quarantine for each person in the college 
hospital in order to check the spread of the disease. One morning Ruth 
discovered that her body was spotted with a fine rash. Since it was 
not conspicuous on her face, and since she felt fairly well, she put on 
a dress with a high neck, used extra powder, and went to class. She 
felt that absence from class for a period of some days would mean 
that she would lose the scholarship. Since she avoided contacts and the 
light, no one discovered her condition. Give your reasons for thinking 
she was or was not justified in her action. 

5. An advertisement or “want ad” in a city newspaper read: “Men Wanted, 
Good Pay.” The men were merely asked to report at a specific place. 
Men came to report and were surprised to find that it was a recruiting 
station -for one of the branches of the armed services. The officers re- 
sponsible for the notice attempted to justify this action by the fact that 
some men were’ “signing up.” Give your reasons for thinking that this 
method of bringing men to the recruiting station was justified or un- 
justified. 

6. One of the states wishing to increase the consumption of milk carried 
on an advertising campaign under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of health. The campaign was a model of dignity and accuracy 
of statement, but milk consumption did not rise materially. A year later 
another department took charge and hired a professional advertising 
agency, which made many extreme appeals, A picture showing an 
amorous couple declared that you should drink milk in order to have 
a glamorous complexion; testimonials from famous athletes stressed 
milk’s athletic potency; and movie stars emphasized the value of milk 
for reducing. This campaign boosted milk consumption as the state 
officials desired. Did the end justify the means? A 

7. What part do agreements, explicit (spoken or written) and implicit 
(tacit or assumed), play in our views of what is right and wrong? May 
they ever be broken? If so, when? See Richard C. Cabot, The Meaning 
4i Sene and Wrong (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1983), Chapters 

and 2. 

.8. A student asks, “If a person thinks evil thoughts but does not express 
these thoughts verbally or in overt action, is he doing any harm either 
to himself or to society?” Outline the answer you would make to such 
a question. 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN THE FIELD 
OF MORALS 


In earlier chapters we considered 
the development of morality and noted the large place which various 
external authorities—custom, law, and the pronouncements of indi- 
viduals and institutions—have played in the establishment of moral 
codes. We have also seen that as intelligence has grown, men have 
sought for principles or for a moral philosophy. In general they have 
shifted from external to internal authority. 


The Appeal to Facts 


Where the external authorities are supported by valid evidence, 
men prefer to go directly to the evidence. Where the authorities make 
pronouncements unsupported by evidence, persons feel that the claims 
ought to be open to question and to examination. They are convinced, 
however, that it is possible to discover what is right and what is 
wrong. If we live in a changing social order and find that older solu- 
tions are inadequate for meeting the new problems, what we need 
to do is to bring them into harmony with present needs and present 
conditions. This can be done if we apply our intelligence to the facts 
of life and to human experience, x 

When men decided to break away from the traditions of an earlier 
past and to face the facts of nature with open minds, a new day 
dawned. The great scientific advances of recent centuries have not 
come from authority or any infallible organization; they have come 
from human intelligence applied through a technique known as the 
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scientific method. The essentials of this method include careful ob- 
servation, analysis and classification, setting forth hypotheses, and 
then testing those hypotheses. Today if some ancient authority sets 
forth the theory that disease is the work of demons and if modern 
investigators give us a different reason—for example, the germ theory 
—Wwe accept the experimental evidence. 

When an hypothesis is set forth with a greater or lesser degree of 
probability, depending upon the quality and the quantity of ‘the 
Supporting evidence, it would be wrong to represent it as proved if 
the facts support only a claim to probability. It would be equally 
wrong to refuse to consider the evidence or to brand it as a mere 
opinion if it is supported by such strong evidence that it is much 
more probable than a competing explanation. 

Is this attitude and method, which is open-minded and which 
Stresses evidence, ‘applicable to the field of morals? As we look ‘back 
Over the record of how codes of conduct arose and observe the moral 
development of the race, we are impressed by the slow adaptation 
of moral ideas and practice to the needs of life. Apparently there has 
been much experimentation, even though it has been only partly 
Conscious and ill-directed. Is it possible for us to do consciously. and 
More intelligently what has been going on in a rather haphazard and 
confused way? Some leaders of our moral and spiritual life feel that 
it is not only possible but absolutely essential. 

Wherever in our world today ‘men are dealing with problems of human 
relationship simply on the basis of slogans, shibboleths, and the uncritical 
acceptance of tradition, there you find the attitudes of bewilderment, pes- 
simism, and often of despair. And wherever men are manipulating experi- 
mentally the factors in the situation with which they deal, there you have 


10pe and confidence.1 


In morals, eyen more than in science, experiment must be made on the 
asis of a provisional acceptance, combined with free criticism, of an exist- 


ing hypothesis.2 

An hypothesis in science is a well-knit principle or explanation put 
forth as a tentative suggestion. It differs from an assumption, ‘which 
is an opinion taken for granted. An hypothesis is based upon some 
evidence, and its maker intends to subject it to rigid tests before ac- 
Cepting, rejecting, or remolding it. The hypothesis must be reason- 
able and give rise to deductions which can be tested. It is formulated 
usually by one who has both a thorough knowledge of the field and 

*Justin Wroe Nixon, The Moral Crisis in-Christianity (New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1981), p. 47, 
Streeter, op: cit., p. 56. 
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imaginative insight. The purpose of the scientific hypothesis is to 
improve the existing organization of knowledge or to gain some new 
knowledge. It aims either to explain the familiar facts in a more 
adequate way or to include new facts previously omitted. Whereas 
a scientific hypothesis is a new principle of organization or a tenta- 
tive solution designed for the purpose of gaining knowledge, a social 
custom or a moral code is a principle of organization designed for 
the purpose of guiding human conduct. 


Principles of Experimentation 


There are four important considerations that need to be kept clearly 
in mind if we are to profit by experimentation.? 

First, the experiments must be devised by persons who are well 
informed in the field in which the experiment is to be made. Before 
we attempt to experiment, we should have a mastery of the available 
knowledge, including a history of the field and a familiarity with past 
experiments. This is as true in the field of conduct as in chemistry or 
physics. An uninformed and inexperienced person. would be as likely 
to blow up the laboratory as to further research or to make valuable 
contributions to the field. In the field of morals an uninformed ‘per- 
son may create havoc for himself and for society by. carrying on ex- 
periments which have beén proved futile. Much waste and disaster 
can be avoided by a careful examination of the mistakes of the past. 

Second, no intelligent investigator will proceed with an experiment 
or attempt to test any new proposals or hypotheses unless, on the 
basis of all available knowledge, the probability of success is such as 
to make worthwhile the cost and the risks involved. In the field of 
conduct, affecting persons, we need to proceed even more cautiously 
than when dealing with less important materials. This is no argument 
against experimentation, however, since we must realize that to per- 
mit the continuation of destructive practices'when they might be re- 
placed is itself dangerous and costly. “When the number ‘of broken 
lives which an existing system produces is large, provided there is 
reasonable probability for expecting success, an experiment.ought to 
be made, even if the risk involved is great.” 4 

Third, in the special sciences an experiment ordinarily is performed 
when there is.a reasonable ‘belief that it will add to human knowl- 
edge. In the field of morals an experiment ought to be performed 

*I am indebted to Canon Burnett H. Streeter and Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon for 


suggestions regarding these principles of experimentation. 
“Streeter, op. cit., p. 58. 
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only when there is a reasonable belief that it will advance human 
welfare, However, we must clearly distinguish between an experi- 
ment which has moral significance and one which is immoral. Men 
are justiféd in departing from accepted ways when they are con- 
vinced that the custom or law is productive of evil and that the new 
path they are taking will lead in the direction of human welfare and 
social progress. Men are not justified in breaking a code of conduct 
merely for personal gratification or convenience. Such departures tend 
to break down confidence in the code, and they may also be socially 
wasteful or dangerous. 

Fourth, experiments in the field of morality, like experiments in 
other areas of experience, are performed within a frame of reference 
or within a structure of beliefs and agreements. These beliefs and 
agreements, which are taken for granted, rest upon past experience, 
upon both explicit and implicit commitments of various kinds, and 
upon faith in certain principles and assumptions. That life is worth 
living, that there is some meaning in the universe, that it is better 
to be rational than irrational, and that the world can be made better 
are postulates for which there is much evidence. On the basis of 
these and other convictions, men enter into further agreements. Once 
we have made these agreements and commitments, our efforts should 
be directed toward their success. To remain always in a critical mood 
may mean failure where success is possible. In making experiments 
we need to respect these agreements, since the deepest and richest 
experiences of life arise only when there is trust and confidence. The 
bonds of matrimony and professional and business commitments. are 
of this nature. 

We need to shift from a morality of authority and restraint to one 
of research and experimentation in order to discover better ways of 
doing things in a changing world, Yet there are some experiments 
which few would wish to make, such as jumping off a high cliff, or 
contracting a dangerous disease, or taking poison to see if it really 
kills. In some areas the racial experience is sufficiently clear, and we 
had better heed it. To try some things even once makes a man a 
different kind of persoh. In the fields of medicine, law,’and sport we 
do well to accept authority and obey the doctor, the judge and the 
policeman, and the umpire or referee. There may be an opportunity, 
however, for us to help improve the laws of the land, to add to 
Scientific knowledge, and to advance the rules of the game and of 
good sportsmanship. Since man is a born experimenter, it is not so 
much a question of whether or not we experiment as of whether we 


experiment upward or downward. 
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The experimental approach which we are presenting places a pre- 
mium upon intelligence in the field of morality. Morality is not a 
mere matter of opinion nor of latitude, but of facts. An act is right 
if it makes for the development of personality and social welfare; an 
act is wrong if it leads to the destruction of human personality. 
Whether the act leads to the development or the destruction of per- 
sonality is a- question of fact to be discovered by applying our in- 
telligence to the actualities of life. 

Some persons may object that this approach does not give absolute 
certainty. It is very doubtful if we can hope to have any ‘final cer- 
tainty in an evolving or changing world. Many of the supposed 
“certainties” of the past have turned out to be uncertainties, and 
some of them have been discovered to be false. The authoritarian 
has led himself to believe that he has certainty by fixing his atten- 
tion upon one authority and ignoring conflicting authorities. We need 
only a small amount of certainty in order to live well, If we cannot 
be absolutely certain about every question of right and wrong, we 
can at least be reasonably certain.. We are not worse off in the field 
of morals than we are in the discovery of truth or of beauty. Those 
who have come to rely upon a factual and experimental basis insist 
that men can discover truth even though they have no absolute au- 
thority. They get a new sense of security, a sense of progress, and a 


thrill of creativity, 


Why We Need to Experiment 


The experimental approach seems to be essential for a number of 
reasons. First, we live in a social order which is rapidly changing and 
which is a mixture of good and evil. We face new situations upon 
which the ancient authorities have not declared themselves. From the 
past we have customs, traditions, laws, and other standards of conduct. 
Some have arisen in response to particular needs, some have arisen 
by accident or chance, others have arisen as a result of peculiar geo- 
graphical or political or economic conditions, and still others are the 
conscious work of teachers and religious seers. Customs which arose 
in an agricultural or a feudal civilization are intermingled with con- 
ventions and laws applicable only to a complex machine civilization. 
Under such conditions, it is not surprising to find many tensions and 
conflicts, Parts of our lives and segments of society fit into the twen- 
tieth century; other parts fit into the nineteenth century; -and still 
other parts are a cultural heritage from earlier ages. Society has not 
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developed according to plan, although discussions about social plan- 
ning are in vogue at present. Under such conditions it seems clear that 
codes must be adapted and amended to meet the needs of life under 
present conditions. This task cannot be accomplished at once; it is a 
continuous task, one which necessitates a conscious reflective morality. 

Second, we need the experimental approach because we desire 
adaptation and gradual, intelligent change rather than occasional dis- 
Tuptions or upheavals. Revolutions occur in political states when con- 
trol goes to groups which endeavor to keep society static. Authority 
and suppression seem to work for a time, but the social life becomes 
stagnant in acquiescence or the expanding forces break forth in a 
more or less violent upheaval. The absolute political authorities in 
France and in Russia were in the main responsible for the French 
and Russian revolutions. There seems to be little hope of orderly 
progress in the future unless society adopts a form of control which 
Permits progress by evolution—that is, by experimentation—rather 
than by revolution. We need intelligent reconstruction rather than 
destruction. 

Today we face a rebellion in the realm of morals. Where the rebel- 
lion is simply against the superficial and the trivial, it may be a gain 
for genuine morality. The danger, however, is that the rebellious 
groups may attack the positive gains and achievements of the race, 
as well as the false accretions. 

There is grave danger that.the forces of reaction may make study, 
research, and experimentation difficult, if not almost impossible, in 
some phases of our human relationships. Investigators have been un- 
der criticism for even attempting to gain information in some fields, 
such as sex relationships, or for releasing information about experi- 
ments that have been taking place in other parts of the world. It seems 
strange that new discoveries in the field of our material techniques or 
in the natural sciences are accepted by the public with hearty en- 
thusiasm, while any suggestions of change in the field of our social 
relationships are forced to meet the attacks of tradition and prejudice. 

A third reason for the need of an experimental approach is our 
growing realization of the part which the geographic, climatic, bio- 
logical, psychological, and social forces play in human behavior. Man's 
moral conduct and other personal traits are influenced by the physical 
conditions under which he lives, by his organic make-up, including 
his supply of physical energy, by the level of his intelligence, and by 
E is emotional balance, as well as by the intellectual and sociał ċlimate 
in which he is reared. What is right for men living in the North Tem- 
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perate Zone may not be right for men living in the tropics. This is not 
because the standard of right is different but because the total situa- 
tions are different. 

Finally, we need to develop an intelligent experimental morality 
because we need to grow as persons. Professor R. C. Cabot tells us in 
The Meaning. of Right and Wrong that growth is man’s “all-inclusive 
need” and that he has an “exceptional capacity to learn” and a tend- 
ency to swift decay if he fails to grow. Even the attempt to stand still 
—a thing difficult if not impossible—is likely to produce the psychic 
poisons of self-deceit and isolation: 

The person who is always obliged to think as someone else thinks or 
dictates or who is forced to act as someone else commands is not devel- 
oping inner controls, and to this extent he is not growing. Other forms 
of liberty will be sterile and empty if a person does not have the right 
to use his own ideas in governing his undertakings. 

The world in which we live is intellectually and socially divided 
and chaotic. We cannot state with any degree of assurance how the 
conflicts of society: will affect the inner lives of its members, nor to 
what extent. changes in individual personalities will reproduce them- 
selves in the social order. If men are to gain unity in their lives, they 
must know what to approve. and what to condemn. 

Will the authoritarian approach or the experimental approach lead 
to the greater growth? After pointing out that any evidence which 
tends to discredit an authority tends to cast suspicion upon all its pro- 
nouncements, Professor Montague says: 


How different would. have been the result if, instead of deadening the 
child’s powers of appreciating and discerning moral values by resting all 
precepts upon authority, his teachers had justified those same precepts by 
demonstrating the ways in which they made for the protection and de- 
velopment of society. To the child thus rationalistically taught, morality 
will be a matter, not of rules and commands, but of principles and ideals. 
And if, as is almost inevitable, the pupil discovers later that some of our 
teachings have been mistaken, instead of “chucking the whole thing” and 
feeling at liberty to gratify every impulse, no matter how base or how 
selfish, he will feel an increased responsibility to solve for himself the 
problem in whose solution his teachers have failed. In short, a rationalistic 
method of teaching ethics secures the pupil’s essential morality against the 
Consequences of the teacher's possible errors, and it also quickens and de- 
velops ‘the:child’s moral sensibility by making him feel responsible, not only 
for doing right, but for finding. out what is right. While, on the other 
hand, the authoritarian method of teaching ethics not only endangers the 
essentials of morality by making them dependent on an external authority, 
the validity of which may be later brought in question, but it also de- 


° The Macmillan Co., New York, 1938, 
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bauches and deadens the child’s moral sense, and especially his sense for 

moral perspective, by refusing to submit its teachings to inquiry and veri- 

fication and.by lumping together in a code of arbitrary rules principles 

a are important and permanent with precepts that are trivial and tem- 
orary. 


The Problem of Compromise 


There is often a considerable gap between our ideal, the choice or 
way we believe to be right, and the action that seems possible under 
the circumstances we face. Since this is true, is there any place for com- 
promise? May an agreement or a promise ever be broken? Are there 
exceptions which may be made to what is ordinarily considered the 
line of duty? : 

The term compromise is used when, by means of partial concessions, 
we make a practical adjustment of two rival positions or courses of 


‘action. Compromise involves concessions or adjustments or the waiv- 


ing of some claim or right. Compromise also may involve mutual con- 
cessions involving some issue which has arisen between two individu- 
als or gr oups. It may have reference to the contrast between the agree- 
ik standard, or ideal of an individual and the course of action he 
Selects, 


There are three generalizations that can be made when the ques- 


tion of compromise is under consideration. In the first place, there are 
Some types of compromise that are clearly wrong. In fact, the term 
compromise itself has an unpleasant connotation in the minds of many 
people. If it means laxity or indifference toward some agreement, 
standard, or principle, it is likely to be morally suspect, if not actually 
condemned. To indulge some personal desire ‘at the expense of our 
Principles, whether we give way completely ‘or “split the difference 
between a line of duty and some vice, is immoral. Our repugnance 
for the coward who cannot stand against social pressure makes it 
easy for us to condemn all compromise. 

The man who is true to his convictions and who lives consistently 
is admired. For some persons this statement may seem to be all that 
is needed, But such is not the case in the realm of reflective morality. 
We do admire the man who is true to his convictions, but we also 
despise the fanatic who is legalistic and intolerant and who wrecks 
good causes by refusing to make concessions. Right action is positive 
and personal rather than merely formal and negative. In an imperfect 
and changing society, conflicts of obligations and loyalties often pre- 
Sent themselves to individuals and groups. Compromises sometimes 


° William P. Montague, op. cit, p. 58. 
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may be required if peaceful adjustments are to be made. This leads to 
our next generalization. 

In the second place, in some situations compromise is the way to 
the achievement of higher values and to social progress. Life requires 
that we make continuous adjustment to the ideas and convictions 
of other members of séciety. Any orderly, peaceful society requires 
such interaction, accommodation, and adjustment. In small groups of 
like-minded people, where relationships and contacts are on a per- 
sonal basis and conflicts are few, there will be little need of compro- 
mise. The same is true for small organizations and societies which per- 
sons may join and leave according to choice or desire. As groups be- 
come larger and more impersonal and as we pass to larger groups like 
the state, where choice of membership is restricted or even nonexist- 
ent, the situation is different. In government and the fields of law and 
politics, in industrial relationships, and in the relations between states 
or nations, adjustment can. be secured only by give-and-take, or by 
compromise. In.some of these relationships the way of adjustment and 
compromise may be essential if open conflict is to be avoided. So long 
as partisan groups insist upon getting their own way, and so long as 
nations insist upon their right of absolute sovereignty and refuse to 
consider any interests but their own, progress toward a better world 
will be impeded. 

In speaking of compromise, T. V. Smith lists progress as one of three 
conditions or “limits of compromise.” 7 Civilization is the result of com- 
Promise through mutual accommodation. The other two conditions 
are necessity and peace. When men are deadlocked over some issue, 
compromise is often the only way out unless they are willing to make 
ever greater sacrifices. Compromise is necessary, however, only when 


it is more desirable than the alternatives that are open. Compromise | 


also is an alternative to conflict and war, and it loses its significance 
if it does not bring peace. The function of government is one of arrang- 
ing compromise solutions between conflicting group interests. The set- 
tlement is politics, and the one who arranges the compromise is 4 
politician. A 

Those who have had wide experience serving on committees and 
commissions or attending conferences where action is to be taken 
know that the final report is frequently not the complete wish or will 
of any single member of the group. It is often a compromise which 
all members accept unanimously because it gives harmony, or it may 


hi 7 y: Smith, “Compromise: Its Context and Limits,” Ethics (October, 1942), 
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be an adjustment which enables action to continue and progress to 
be made, 

f In the third place, it is essential to keep moving in the right direc- 
tion. Compromise may be upward or downward. We do not need to 
lower our ideals. They are to be maintained as guides to action. Some 
of them can be achieved practically; others tend to recede or to expand 
as we move in their direction. In any case, we get our direction from 
them. An intelligent philosophy of compromise will keep men from 
Becoming either disloyal or hypocritical in the presence of ideals, will 
enable them to take action, and will guide them to an ever higher level 
of living. 

While the above principles need to be kept in mind, it is well to 
to remember also that the stand which a man should take in specific- 
circumstances cannot be determined in advance by rules. When com- 
peting loyalties or duties are involved and when the two sides in a 
dispute are balanved fairly evenly, two or more equally intelligent, 
conscientious persons may decide on different courses of action. This 
arises in part out of different experiences and backgrounds and in. 
part from man’s inability to predict the future. The essence of a re- 
flective morality is the willingness to weigh the factors involved and 
to decide on the basis of one’s judgment of the relative values 
involved, 


Dealing with Unjust Customs oF Laws 


In modern society, as frequently in the past, men are confronted 
hich they believe to be unwise and im- 


With customs- and with laws w i 
Moral. When practices are made obligatory because they are embodied 
rest on legal sanction, how 


in some venerable institution or when they 
is the individual to proceed? Should he obey or should he refuse to 
Obey? At least three courses are Open. 3 

The man who does not agree with some law may take the attitude 
that while he does not believe the judgment of the majority to: be wise 
on, since he does accept the democratic 


or just, he will accept the decisi Shah 
method and wishes to be a good citizen. A: second course of action is 
t it and works to 


for the man to obey the law while he protests agains | 
have it altered. This course would be desirable if the injustice or the 
injury were not great and if impairment of respect for law would 
work more evil than. would obedience for a time to an unjust law. If 

© man thinks the law requires him to do something that is immoral 
°F grossly unjust, he may choose a third course of action. He may pro- 
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test and at the same time disobey the law openly. He should make it 
perfectly clear why he has broken the law, and he should be ready 
courageously to face the results of such action. This is the stand of the 
martyr. Which of the three courses should be taken will depend upon 
the total situation: Canon Streeter uses the illustration of a citizen who 
is convinced that a certain tax is unfair. Refusal to pay the tax would 
not be the wisest way or the moral way. On the other hand, for the 
early Christians, ordered to offer sacrifice contrary to their religious 
and moral convictions, compromise would have been “the declining 
of moral adventure.” 

Where man is confronted with a social custom which has no legal 
support and which he considers immoral, the problem is slightly 
changed. A custom continues as long as people follow it. Secret de- 
fiance and evasion along with outward conformity only hinders reform, 
since one’s personal influence is registered on the side of conformity. 
We shall not elaborate here upon the attitude of secrecy and evasion 
which may develop. Two things are necessary. One is to persuade the 
persons concerned that the custom is wrong, and the other is for 
persons who are respected to decline to follow the custom. 


The custom, for example, of avenging an insult by a duel was first of all 
undermined by the gradual spread of the views of people who thought it 
was wrong; but it could never have come to an end in this country unless 
certain individuals on certain definite occasions had taken the definite steP 
of declining to give or to accept a challenge.§ 


Today men are seeking moral standards which rest upon principles 
and values that will make life creative and meaningful. The test of 
such principles will be their adaptation to human needs. Many of 
these principles have been forged in the moral experiences of the race. 
Ours is a problem of sifting, as well as of creating and adapting. “The 
test of every moral principle is its adaptation to the actual needs of 


life as seen over a period sufficiently long to sift the transient from 
the permanent.” 9 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions on Chapter XIII: d 
(1) What is the experimental attitude, and how does a person procee 

on this basis? 

3 Streeter, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 


° Ralph W, So kman, Th ; f e Bros, 
1931), p. 228. esman, The Morals of Tomorrow (New York: Harpe 
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(2) What is the difference between an hypothesis in science and a moral 
principle or a moral code? 

(3) What principles must be kept clearly in mind if we are to profit 
by experimentation in the realm of morals? 

(4) Why do we need to experiment? 

(5) When is it right to compromise, and when is it wrong? 

(6) What evidence or examples can you give to show that compromise 
may be a way of progress? 

(7) In what ways can we deal with laws which we believe to be 
unwise or unjust? 

(8) How can we deal with social customs which we believe to be 
immoral? 

. Infants tend to put their hands out to touch fire. One mother holds back 
the hand of her child before the heat begins to stimulate the child’s 
tendency to withdraw. After repeated attempts the child keeps. away 

m fire or flame, partly because of its properties and partly because 
of the authority of the mother. Later the mother will say, “Mary, don’t 


second mother lets the, child put its hand near the flame so that its own 
mechanism of withdrawal will be stimulated. She takes care only to 
see that the child is not burned. Which child is living closer to. reality? 
Which child is less likely to have disasters with fire later on? What are 
the values of inner as opposed to external controls? For a discussion 
of such cases, see Edwin B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Place 
in Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915), pp- 100 £. 

- During a depression, the owners of coal companies in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania closed or ceased to operate many mines, and thousands of 
miners were thrown out of work, with little chance of securing employ- 
ment; About 30,000 miners, men and boys, continued to dig coal and 
to sell it to support themselves and_ their families. The companies 
wanted the governor of the state to call out the militia, oust the boot- 

leggers,” and protect their property. The governor called it, the great- 

est conflict between moral and civil rights” in Pennsylvania's history, 
and he refused to call out the militia; but he, did agree to have the 

Problem investigated. Discuss this case and indicate what you think 

the governor should have done. If you wish more facts, see Time for 

January 4, 1987, and “Bootleg Coal Anarchy Baffles Pennsylvania” in 


the New York Tiines for December 27, 1936. 

+ Formulate Ks Sth of rules. For example, what part do rules play 
in life, and when should they be kept and when broken? For oot 
ee see Harold H. Titus, What te a Mature Morality? (New York: 

e Macmillan Co., 1943), pp- 111-115. - 

. A Jeweler is shown a So a young woman; who asks a n 
about the setting and quality of the stone. On examination he covers 

that the stone is not a genuine diamond. If he discloses this fact, it may 

break up a romance. If he tells her that it is real, he will-be false to his 

Professional ideal. Can he avoid some compromise in this situation? 


at is his duty? 2 ` MA yo 
6. A student ae bolle a personal library of considerable size by joining 
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: 2 the 
book clubs and getting the free books, and then es pees x 
club without buying any books. He argues that in m g aee to see 
clubs admit that this can happen and that they make no Sa ep DE 
the practice. Under what conditions is it ethical to join ia a 
the conditions set by the ebs or the explicit or implicit agr 

lay a part in your decision? $ of 
T While ong for a large company, a man makes meny tip ora 
town in order to make business contacts. The company allows A 
expenses. Every now and then.his friends, invite him basco chara 
homes, and thus occasionally he ‘gets a room and meals withou a 
His friends are doing this favor for him and not to assist ae bane 
Is it morally right for him to add to his expense account F Ml his 
which he would normally pay if he stayed at hotels and ate 
restaurants? "yd A 
b ie of a church in a fairly wealthy residential district peanon 
speaks out against racial prejudice and discrimination. He has ee 
a number of specific ways in which the members of the Copen Gara 
may co-operate with other racial groups in the, vicinity. A Peer al 
donor who may make it possible for the group to build a new educa ies | 
building to increase the effectiveness of the church program is opp os 
to the minister’s views on racial equality. In a conversation, the pr Roa 
tive donor tells the minister that he disagrees with the latter’s views ree 
racial issues. The minister has been planning for the new mor 
many years, and he agrees to preach on different subjects in the fu! 


e church gets its new building. Is the minister’s change of emphasis 
right or wrong? 
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VALUES, RIGHTS, AND OBLIGATIONS 


In this chapter we make the transi- 
tion from the search for standards to the application of our principles 
to the problems of personal and social morality. The self is largely 
a social product, and society is composed of individuals. Life forces 
us, both as individuals and as groups, to make decisions, to rate things 
as better or worse. The issue is not whether we are going to have 
loyalties and ideals around which our lives are organized but whether 
or not they are to be consistent or inconsistent, life-promoting or life- 
destroying. Consequently, we neéd to consider the basis of such 
decisions or to form some scale of values. 


What Is a Value? 


When I ask, “Which substance is heavier, lead or iron?” I am deal- 
ing with a realm of ascertainable facts in which universally accepted 
standards are available. A pronouncement here might be called a 
factual judgment. If, however, I ask which of two pictures is the more 
beautiful or where in the country is the best place to live, I face a 
question not of fact but of value. Thinking here involves a process of 
evaluation which is closely related to my desires and interests. 

Any definition of value will of necessity be rather unsatisfactory and 
incomplete, at least to many persons. The term is difficult to define 

use the experience it describes is essentially personal and im- 
mediate. Just as hot or cold, green or red, sweet or sour need to be 
experienced if one is teally to know them, so a value also must be 
experienced. 

A second difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory definition of value is 

210 
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the lack of agreement as to the nature of value itself. Are values objec- 
tive—that is, do they exist out in the world of nature apart.from 
minds? Or are values subjective in the sense that they belong wholly 
to the realm of mind? Or, finally, are values both objective ‘and 
subjective? 

Those who claim that values are objective point out that values 
exist for all persons and that training tends more and more to bring 
such judgments toward a common standard. In other words, among 
cultured people the world over there is a considerable consensus of 
Opinion as to what experiences or things are valuable. This, they be- 
lieve, is most easily explained on the theory that value belongs to the 
world of nature. There is something in the object which makes it 
appealing to us, and our value judgment is in some sense a descrip- 
tion of what we find. From this point of view,: value may be defined 
as a quality in objects or situations that calls forth appreciation or. 
Preference, 

‘On the other hand, those who claim that values are’ subjective, or 
in the mind, point out that value judgments vary from person to 
Person and from age to age. The value which a thing seems to have 
arises from its satisfaction of some desire and interest. When a thing 
Ceases to serve desire and interest, it loses its value. This seems to 
indicate that values exist entirely in the subjective realm. While 
things may be valuable, they are not values. A value is always an 
experience of some person. From this point of view value may be 

efined as the satisfaction of some interest or desire. 

Standing between the two views given above is one with which 
the author is in more complete agreement. Values are objective and 
Subjective, They are products of the interaction between two variables 
~a person and an environmental situation. Value is objective to the 
extent that there are qualities in objects which call forth our desires. 

alue is subjective to the extent that itis a personal judgment with 
pronounced emotional tone. A judgment is a mental reaction to some 
Situation, A value is a relationship between a person and. an environ- 
Mental situation which evokes an appreciative response in the in- 

ividual, 

Moral values are inseparably related to values in general. Fre- 
quently values are divided into types, such as bodily values, economic. 
Values, social values, aesthetic values, religious values. While there 
are values which are primarily economic, aesthetic, and so-on, any 
Numan value may be also a moral value. To the extent that any activity 
increases or diminishes the worth of human. life, it takes on moral 
Significance, Values are thus both individual and social. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION IN THE FIELD OF VALUES 

While no attempt is made here to set forth any rigid scale for classi- 
fying values as higher or lower or as individual and social, certain 
principles which it is well to keep clearly in mind are given. 

First, of two values, the greater ought to be selected. Where we 
are forced to choose between two evils, we should choose the lesser 
evil. This appears to be self-evident and needs no lengthy discussion. 

In the second place, intrinsic values are to be sought in preference 
to those which are merely extrinsic. An intrinsic value is one which 
has worth in its own right; it is an end-in-itself. An extrinsic value is 
one which is a means to some other value; it is of instrumental worth 
only. Goodness, beauty, and truth would be considered intrinsic 
values by most persons, who would regard money, automobiles, and 
golf courses as having extrinsic value mainly. Intrinsic and extrinsic 
values are not always either mutually exclusive. or fixed. What is 
valued by one person for its own sake may be valued by another per- 
son merely as a means to an end—for example, a work of art. 

Again, the productive values are to be sought rather than the un- 
productive. Some values, such as friendship, increase as they are used. 
To share these values with others is not to lessen the value for oneself. 
The more common they are, the more productive they are. In this 
respect they are in marked contrast to material values, which diminish 
in quantity as they are shared and used. 

Finally, the permanent values ought to be chosen rather than the 
passing values. Permanent values tend to correspond to the intrinsic 
and the productive values. Human experience has shown that social, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and religious values tend to give more lasting 
satisfaction than do the bodily and economic values. 


Values and Rights 


The recognition of a scale of values leads to a recognition of certain 
human rights. What is a right? A right is a claim to a condition which 
the individual needs in order to live at his best. If there is something 
yo is indispensable to a good life, that’ is man’s right. We have 2 
right fo demand some things if the absence of these things will im- 
poverish us and if their presence will enrich us, provided it is within 
the reach and means of society to supply these things. Rights have 
meaning only within a sphere of social relations. The rights of an indi- 
vidual are not constant; they are relative to time and to place, and they 
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depend upon current social conditions. A right is not created by law; 
the law merely recognizes and protects the right. 

Rights are thus based definitely upon values. From the recognition 
of a value should follow the recognition of the right to share in that 
value insofar as the means are available. We have this principle clearly 
illustrated in the case of education. A century ago a free education was 
not claimed as a right. The recognition of the value of education, how- 


“ever, led people to see that if it was valuable, then every child had 


a right to it. In other words, the value itself created the right. Today 
we are interested in knowing whether there are other values where 
the corresponding right has not yet been recognized or accepted by 
society. To say that life is a value or-that a person has a right to live 
. e admit that he has a right to those things which he needs in order 
O live, 

In recent political discussions, as well as in most of our industrial 
disputes, we have heard much about “rights.” The employer has been 
talking about the rights of business. These are the conditions which 
he feels are valuable from the point of view of his success in business. 
The laborer has been talking about the rights of labor. These are the 
conditions which he feels are necessary for a wholesome life. Other 
groups have voiced their claims with equal vigor. When the discus- 
sions have been more specific, we have heard about the right of private 
Property, the right of contract, the right to work, the right to organize, 
and so on. Are there any rights today which society does not but 
should recognize? If so, what are they? 


INADEQUACY OF ‘THE THEORY OF NATURAL RIGHTS 
e appealed to certain rights which 


. For thousands of years men hav i 
they felt were theirs in a very real way. These rights, they have felt, 
of “natural rights” goes back at 


are based upon nature. The doctrine £ : 
least to the great thinkers of ancient Greece. To trace in detail the 
origin and the. development of this doctrine would carry us too far 


afield. During the great struggles of the eighteenth century it played 
ates, in the Declaration of 


an important part. The thirteen original st e l à 
Independence, based their claim to independence on “certain unalien- 
able rights,” among which were “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
Pines.” While neither the Articles of Confederation nor the Constitu- 


tion of the United States, as originally ratified, contained a list of 
i i tion. The first ten 


amendments to the Constitution, & 
Jefferson and others as a substitute for 
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the states, however, which drew up constitutions after 1776 inserted 
a declaration or a bill of rights. 

Today it is pretty generally recognized that rights cannot be based 
upon a natural order. Change rather than permanence is characteristic 
of our modern age of science. The natutal order of the pioneers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is not the natural order of the 
modern urban community. Conditions of life are now so’ different that 
modern men find it hard to understand the doctrine of “natural rights, 
especially when the approach is used today to defend a. kind of 
property and social arrangement which is totally different from the 
arrangement that existed during the eighteenth century. Individuals 
were then thought to possess certain rights by the law of nature, and 
the theory was a part of the doctrine of individualism. The rights were 
considered to be inalienable, so that the individual could not surrender 


them nor could society take them away. The doctrine was in part an- 


attempt of a growing and prosperous middle class to give philosophi- 
cal support to conditions which they found to be beneficial to them- 
selves, 

At least in the field of-the social sciences, leaders are agreed that 
the test of ariy program or institution must be its social desirability. 
Appeals directed to natural rights or principles, real or fancied, de- 
veloped in the past, are no longer adequate. Not some supposed 
natural right but present value for human life is the test which must 
be applied. There must be evidence that the claim will add to the 


total realization of life. Any theory of rights must be in harmony with 
this principle.1 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


If one examines the claims advanced in the struggles of the past, 
certain values and hence certain tights are found to be considered 
fundamental. If one examines the political and economic discussions 
which have grown out of recent legislation and out of industrial dis- 
putes, as well as the pronouncements of contcrences and groups, such 
as the White House conferences dealing with various social issues, 
certain further rights are also found. If one talks to his neighbor or 
to the man in the street, he finds him expressing. the things to which 
he believes he has a right because of their value to him. 

Two recent documents are of special Significance in the discussion 
of rights. The first, a study of civil rights in the United States, is 


*For a scholarly 
which may be hel 


discussion of the problem of natural right and the positions 
(Chicago: Univ. o 


d pro and con, see Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History 
£ Chicago Press, 1953). 
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entitled To Secure These Rights.? This study shows thatthe struggle 
for human rights is far from won, even in democratic countries. The 
second document, “The Universal Declaration of Human Rights,” ê is 
world-wide in its significance and outreach. After discussions lasting 
some years, it was. presented to the United Nations Assembly and 
adopted in 1948, Representatives of forty-eight nations signed the 
declaration, which was then submitted to the member nations. Whether 
the declaration will be approved and implemented by the nations of 
the world remains to be seen. 

There appear to be certain fundamental rights to which men may 
lay claim. These rights are the claims made by the individual upon 
the state or the social group of which he is‘a part. In some cases they 
are the claims made by minorities or small groups upon the majority 
or the group in power. Call them “natural rights” or “God-given 
tights” or just social or human rights which are instrumental and 
functional, they are based on the nature of man and upon the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of his potentialities as a person. 
They are the conditions of life without which a person cannot live 
at his best, 

For those persons who accept the totalitarian view of the state, 
tights tend to disappear entirely. From this “statist” point of view, the 
formula “society for individuals” must be revised to read “individuals 
for society.” In this case, the state has rights and individuals have only 
duties, or at least only those rights which the state wishes to grant 
its citizens. For those ‘who reject the above approach, as does the 
author, the state is not an end-in-itself; it is a means for the promotion 
Of justice’ and social welfare. Institutions are good or evil in proportion 
as they promote or fail to promote these conditions. Human rights 
grow out of the mutuality of individual and social relations, and they 
hence a position which is neither extreme individualism nor extreme 
Statism, : 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
The number of rights which have been chosen and the form in 
Which they are expressed are somewhat arbitrary. Any list of human 
tights will need to be restated from tithe to time as conditions of life 
change, The following ten rights, however, are among the most basic 
or today, and they are coming to be so recognized by society. They 


*President’s Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights (New York: 


Simon & ‘Schuster, Inc., 1947). 


partment of State, International Organiza 


tion and Conference Series, III, 
20 (1949) 
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appear to be necessary conditions for the development of persons. 
The fact that they are relative and functional makes it difficult to state 
their exact nature and scopé, apart from the specific conditions in 
which they are to function. If pressed to an extreme, some of these 
rights may seem to overlap or to conflict with other rights—for exam- 
ple, the right to freedom and the right to security. It will be part 
of the task of each age to determine the point at which one right must 
yield to another. 


The human rights: may be tentatively stated thus: 


1. The Right to Health. Health is so important that without it 
life may be hardly worth living. A recognition of the right to health 
would mean that society would see that every child needing medical 
care received such care. Since the importance of health is discussed 
in the next chapter, we omit further discussion here. 


2. The Right to Education. This right is now recognized by society. 
Every child has the right to an education, regardless of the ability 
of its parents to pay for such services. Education and knowledge ap- 
pear to be almost indispensable to the realization of other rights. 
Knowledge is essential for self-preservation, as well as for creative 
achievement. Young people face a world of bewildering complexities. 
Such conditions call for a wide range of knowledge if they are to meet 
its changing problems with resourcefulness and vision. 


3. The Right to Freedom. The advantages of education and of de: 
mocracy mean little if freedom of expression, such as freedom of 
opinion, of speech, and of the press, is denied. The problem of intel- 


a freedom, or freedom of the mind, is discussed in a later chap- 
T. 


4, The Right to Work and to Receive a Living Wage. Emphasis 
upon this right was not so necessary in an agricultural civilization. 
With the development of a complex, industrial civilization, however, 
CESS te) the means of livelihood is often beyond the control of the 
aoe Since the forces are social, society must assume a responsi- 
i ty and must recognize the human right to a means of livelihood. 

ie under ordinary conditions man can live only by means of 

resident Fr. i j A 

get oon a ce i Sale a, an ae a 


and expressi i 
pression, freedom to worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 


See Walter Yust (ed.), 10 E ; 
clopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1947 a e E res tate 
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work, to refuse him work is to deprive him of the opportunity to de- 
velop his personality. When work cannot be provided, it would appear 
that society is obligated: to share with the individual the goods and 
services produced. In the numerous forms of “relief” and in the princi- 
ple of unemployment insurance, society is coming to recognize the 
right to work. 

The mere right to work does not meet the needs of civilized society; 
we must include the right to work at a wage sufficient for health and 
decency. Every man needs food, clothing, and shelter as a bare mini- 
mum for subsistence. Unless his personality is to be stunted, he needs 
a wide range of things which lift life above the level of the merely 
organic, Increasingly, men are beginning; to question. the right of a, 
few to a superfluity before others have even a pare sufficiency. 


5. The Right to Security. This includes not only protection for life 
and: property but also security against unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness, and accident. Insecurity today affects the officials of industrial 
corporations, professional groups, and: small businessmen, as well as 
wage earners. Fear of the future has become one of the dominant 
fears, Since the age limit set by many private industries for hiring new 
employees is forty-five or even thirty-five, many older workers find it 
impossible to secure positions. Perhaps the most tragic results of in- 
security are found in the lives of the children of the unemployed. A 
feeling of insecurity is exceedingly destructive of human happiness. 


§. The Right to` Love and a Home. Love is here interpreted as suf- 
ficiently broad to include friends and companions. Because of the 


importance of intimate social contacts and a normal home life in the 


development of personality, each person has a right to the conditions 
da home at least possi- 


which make the establishment of a family anı 
ble. Care for the child during the long period of infancy is best pro- 
Vided by the family in the home. If a child is to be brought into the 
world, he should have a sound heredity and conditions which will 
make the development of a wholesome personality at least possible. 
Children have the right to be well born. Parents have a right to such 


information as will enable them to have children when they want them 


and when they are able to care for them properly. 


7. The Right to Play and to Leisure. Under a machine system of pro- 


duction, the development of personality must come, for many people, 


in the hours of leisure. If the labor has any element of drudgery, 
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probably a seven-hour or eight-hour day is the maximum which a 
man may work and still expect to understand and enjoy the complex 
life about him. Technical advance is making possible more leisure 
for all. 


8. The Right to a Share in the Control of the Conditions of Life. 
This right includes the privilege of assisting in choosing the persons 
by whom one is to be governed or of being chosen as a leader, if one 
can persuade others so to designate him. This right to share in the 
control of the conditions of life has been accepted in principle so far 
as our political thinking is concerned, Today, however, men’s lives are 
controlled almost completely by the industrial conditions under which 
they live. The power to hire and fire, to evict, to give or withhold 
credit, to produce goods or not to produce them may mean the power 
to give or.to take away life. The right to a share in the control of the 


economic order may be as valid a claim as the right to share in the 
control of the political order. 


9. The Right to Share in the Cultural Heritage of the Race, Including 
Art and Literature. If rights are based upon values, this claim ap- 
pears to be valid. Man has aspirations toward the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. Unless he can. fulfill and express these functions, he falls 
short of self-realization and lasting happiness. The values expressed 
in goodness, beauty, and truth are creations or discoveries of the race 
and belong to all individuals and classes. They belong to humanity, 
and if they are shared, all men will be the richer. 


10. The Right to Worship. Every person should have the right to 
worship according to the dictates of his own conscience. This includes 
the right to worship -God or not to worship God. It includes the right 
of ‘any person to change his religion or belief and to express his 
religious convictions, not only in private and public worship but 


oe teaching and by means of religious organizations and activi- 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Taking the above list o 
do well to consider each, rj 


, that hum 
Pte es or ten Ge ae an values and human welfare 
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rights usually placed first in politics, in the business field, in the pro- 
fessions, and in human relations in general? What relation do such 
rights as health, work, and security have to the discussions regarding 
minimum wage legislation, social security, fair employment practice 
acts, the annual wage, and the like? Does the doctrine of sovereignty 
ever interfere with the protection of human rights? Is the idea of 
government as an instrument of social welfare now being substituted 
for the concept of government known as laissez faire, or individualism? 
Can you give examples to show where there has been a conflict he- 
tween property rights and human rights, between the right to security 
and the right to freedom, or between the right to love and a home and 
the right to be wellborn? How does one proceed where rights appear 
to be in conflict? 
r Tn later chapters there is consideration of certain social problems 
in their relation to human-tights. War, racial hatred, poverty, unem- 
ployment, and crime are among the major enemies of human values. 
Probably all of them could be eliminated or at least reduced if society 
Would use the knowledge and the means available. Most of our prob- 
ems are tied together and must be faced jointly. However, an empha- 
Sis on human rights may enable us to face them more frankly. 
As a nation we have been eager to progress, but we have not always 
been greatly concerned about the direction in which we are going. 
e have sought more and more money and more and more power, 
but we have not seriously inquired concerning the objects for which 
money and power should be used. We may have thought at times that 
these were good in themselves. Today we are beginning to realize 
that they have only instrumental value. We cannot move ahead intel- 
ligently until we have some clear, even though tentative, objectives. 
arity as to the ends which are desirable may be conducive to ef- 
Ciency in the selection of means. It is even more important to reach 
Correct conclusions about what we want than it is to reach correct con- 
clusions about what to do in order to attain what we want, though the 
latter is exceedingly important. If we gain a clear idea of human values 
and of the rights based on them and set them before us as our goals, 
We may be more willing to take the definite steps which will make 


eir achievement possible. 


Obligations 


Any discussion of values and rights would be incomplete without 
à consideration of obligations or duties. The recognition of a value 
implies an obligation to seek it. The field or area of obligations is 
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thus coextensive with the realm of values, and rights and obligations 
are.correlative; When new values and new rights come into being, they 
bring with them corresponding obligations. A list of obligations or 
duties would be merely a list of rights in another form. For example, 
if we have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, then 
we have the corresponding duty to respect the lives of others, to re- 
frain from restricting their liberty, and to desist from placing obstacles 
in the way of their attainment of happiness. If there is the right to 
work and to receive a living wage, men have the responsibility of 
working and of giving a fair day’s work for that living wae. The right 
to security implies the duty of assisting in the defense of the group. 
The right to be wellborn implies corresponding obligations on the 
part of parents and of society toward future generations: 

Obligations, like human rights, are relative and functional. If I have 
a right, then other persons or groups have corresponding obligations. 
Again, if I have a right, then I also have the duty to respect the claim 
to that right on the part of others. When conflicts between rights or 
between duties or even between rights and duties arise, such conflicts 
must be decided on the basis of the greater value involved. Both rights 
and duties are made for life, and they must serve life. They arise from 
the nature of the relations of persons to one another under a particu- 

- lar set of conditions. The values involved, the needs of the person, and 
the circumstances must all be taken into consideration. 

We have indicated above that conflicts involving rights and duties 
are to be decided on the basis of the greater value for human welfare. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that frequently there are specific 
obligations growing out of the past which must be taken into account 
as we make our decisions. As a result of this our decisions may deviate 
or even be opposed to those we would make if we gave exclusive 
attention to ‘present consequences. For example, promises, contracts, 
pledges, the need to make reparation for injuries or a return for bene- 
fits received create obligations that cannot be ignored. These specific 
obligations give the other party a “right” to expect something, eve? 
when the right is not an absolute one. Where a great evil or loss of 


good would result, they may be set aside by the obligation to produce 
the greatest good. 


THE OBLIGATION TO BE SIGNIFICANTLY INFORMED 

There is a moral obligation for a person to be informed as-to the 
effect of his conduct. As we have seen in an earlier chapter, motives 
are significant and important. A good motive is a prerequisite to con- 
duct which we wholeheartedly approve. Good will, however, does not 
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express itself in a social vacuum. In order to do our duty, we must 
know what our duty is. Tò do the will of God, we must discover what 
His will is in the situation before us. An intelligent man needs to 
scrutinize not only the motives which prompt him to act but also the 
situation in which his action will take place. 

In society today it appears that we cannot even be “good” unless 
we are significantly informed and have some understanding of the 
conditions in the midst of which we live. To choose the right in any 
sense in which such a choice has moral significance, we must first 
know the right, Canon Streeter says ‘that 
Right choice depends quite as much on knowing what one ought to do as 
on the will to do it. : . . The individual conscience is an unsafe guide 


unless it has been educated, not only by right living but also by reflection 
on moral issues. Conscience is not a “Jaboursaving” device to exempt us 


from the trouble of thinking. 

_John Erskine has pointed out that there is an Anglo-Saxon tradition 
that intelligence is often a peril, that goodness is the essere ELE 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” As he says, 


Here is the casual assumption that a choice must be made between goodness’ 
1 conduct, and clever- 


and intelligence; that stupidity is first cousin to moral 
ness the first step into mischief; that reason and God are not on good 
terms with each other; that the mind and the heart are rival buckets in the 
Well of truth, inexorably balanced—full mind, starved heart—staut heart, 
Weak head. 


If men are to do to others as they would have others do to them, 


they must be able to comprehend what they would want done to them 
they-were in the other person's place. Otherwise an emphasis on 
the Golden Rule is nothing but pious sentiment. . 
Even the old proverb tells us that.“The road to hell is paved with 
good intentions.” A man may have a good purpose and yet cause 
untold harm if he does not use intelligence. Simple illustrations like 
the following will occur to the reader: 


I didn’t think. 
I didn’t think you'd mind : 
I didn’t know the gun was loaded. 
: didn’t know you were here r 
didn’t know it was against the law. k 
I didn’t think we needed to be quarantined for so light a ease. 
Your letter was mislaid. 


These are not'expressions of bad intent but of a lack of thinking. 
s 
Burnett H. Str cit, p. 21, 2 
° John Erskine, pcan AET and Other Essays (Chautauqua, N. Yi; 
e Chautauqua Press, 1927), bk. I, pp. 5-8. ` 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY AND “DUE . CARE” 

The boy who “thought the revolver was not loaded” and did not 
stop to make sure may as surely have killed a friend as if he had de- 
liberately planned to murder him. A doctor who does not keep up 
with the latest developments in medicine may therefore cause a 
patient’s death as certainly as if he had neglected him. In these cases 
we may not hold the person legally responsible, but there is a major 
question of moral responsibility. In the case of an engineer who fails 
to check details and use available information in the construction of 
a bridge and so becomes the cause of its collapse, we are likely to 
charge legal responsibility as well as moral. We hold a bus driver 
or a railrodd engineer responsible for exercising “due care” and for 
being intelligent as well as “good,” in the sense of well-meaning. While 
we cannot blame a person for unavoidable ignorance and while we 
have to realize that we are all human and make mistakes, it neverthe- 
less is the clear duty of every morally earnest man to make himself 
as wise and as well-informed as possible. 

In primitive times direct aggression was the chief, if not the only, 
form of antisocial behavior that was recognized. In modern society, 
however, when men wield great power and when their actions affect 
the lives of numerous other persons, public -welfare can be imperiled 
quite as much by ignorance and carelessness as by willful aggression. 
That “ignorance of the law is no excuse” has long been recognized. 
An intelligent, morally sensitive person is expected to know the law 
of the community in which he lives. In like manner, a person who 
drives a car on the highway or manages an enterprise which is 
closely related to the welfare of other persons has responsibilities 
which need to be faced. Where the danger of ignorance to public wel- 
fare is great, as in the case of captains of ships and locomotive. engi- 
neers, society may set up rigid standards which are enforced by law. 

When a man professes some special knowledge or skill and, upon 
the basis of such claims, offers a service to society, those who accept 
the service assume ordinary care and diligence. If such a person shows 
gross neglect leading to injury, the courts are expected to support a 
claim against him. Those who maintain services or. employ agencies 
that may get out of order or do damage or escape, as in the case -of 
animals, are expected to exercise care in keeping them within: proper 
bounds. Only on this basis can men go about their affairs in society 
without constant fear and worry and without danger to the general 
security. In the field of transportation an interesting illustration of the 
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above principle is afforded by what is termed “commori-carrier lia- 
bility.” A common carrier undertakes “to carry goods or persons and 
deliver them for hire.” Persons who offer such services to the public 
have definite obligations, including a willingness to serve all persons 
equally and to be responsible for safe delivery. With certain excep- 
tions, where injury or loss occurs there is a presumption that the carrier 
1s at fault. Liability irrespective of negligence is usually enforced by 
the courts. The student will do well to consider the legal and ethical 
Principles involved in such cases. 

Stated positively and in legal parlance, this is the principle of “due 
care.” Society expects each person to meet his obligations to other 
Persons with diligence. Due care is the care which the moral sense of 
Society demands with respect to the effects of actions that may reason- 
ably be anticipated, If a person did not plan nor foresee some ill effect 
of his action, should he have foreseen the consequences? Did he act 
with the care that ordinary understanding exacts? In the case of the 
death of a patient, did the physician do all that he could, or was he 
negligent in his care? In the collapse of the bridge, was the bridge 
Inspector careless or did he know of any condition that might make the 

ridge unsafe? Did he exercise diligence in examining the condition 
Ot the structure and in ordering those responsible to keep it in 
Yepair? ! 
On the morning of September 8, 1934, the Morro Castle, a ship run- 
ning between New York and Havana, burned at sea with a loss of mpre 
an one hundred persons. Did the officers, the company which owned 
and operated the ship, and those responsible for the inspection and the 
Policy of the merchant marine exercise due care, or were some or all 
these groups morally to blame? The inquiry conducted by the 
United States Department of Commerce concluded with charges of 
Negligence against the master of the ship and four of his staff. A few 
of the facts brought out by the inquiry were: that the officers delayed 
© sending of SOS signals for thirty minutes or more, hoping to save 
Salvage fees for the company; that the officers failed to stop the ship 
re €nough and neglected the usual routine of fire fighting; that of 
© first ninety-eight persons to leave in lifeboats, ninety-two were 
ane ers of the crew, in violation of a rigid law of the sea requiring 

At passengers be taken off first. Responsibility rested upon a number 
ees : upon the officers and the crew, who did not conduct them- 

Ves in the way the public has a right to expect; upon the company, 
i ich had a defective labor policy, paying low wages and exacting 

"8 hours; and upon a merchant marine and a society that permits 
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low standards and a spirit of “every man for himself” to dominate its 
operations.” 
In listing the limits of due care, Professor Richard C, Cabot says, 


One is responsible morally-as well as legally for blunders: (1) up to the 
limits of average intelligence, or of the intelligence to be expected in the 
individual concerned; and (2) except in situations which one could not 
reasonably have been expected to foresee and prepare for.® 


Due care includes sincerity, attentiveness, a willingness to learn from 
experience and to profit by previous mistakes. In short, due care im- 
plies the union of moral earnestness and intelligence. y 

In this chapter we have been discussing values, rights, and obliga- 
tions or responsibilities. Except for purposes of analysis, they cannot 
be separated without some damage to the wholeness or integrity of 
man. In a well-balanced society, the rights and obligations which are 
recognized and respected will be distributed fairly evenly among the 
groups and classes. A society in which one class claims most of the 
rights and another class is assigned most of the duties is in an unstable 
condition. The class deprived of fundamental human rights is likely 
to be restless and so become a source of strife. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XIV: k 
(1) What is a value? From what three different points. of view may 
values be interpreted? z 
(2) What are some principles of selection which may well be kept in 
mind when considering values? 
(3) What is a right? How are rights related’ to values? 
(4) Why is the theory of “natural rights” said to be inadequate? 
(5) What are human rights? List some of the important present-day 
rights. y 
(6) Discuss the extent to which human rights are respected or ignored 
in the present social order. 
(7) What is the relation between rights and obligations? 
(8) What is the-relation between goodness and intelligence? 1 
(9) What is meant by “due care”? Discuss “due care” as an ethica 
problem, giving some examples from your experience or reading. 
(10) What are the limits of “due care”? 


"Compare the case of the Morro Castle with the sinking- of the Andrea poe 
after a collision with the Stockholm on the night of July 25, 1956. Discuss. 
latter disaster in terms of responsibility and due care. 


"The Meaning of Right and Wrong (New York: The Macmillan Cô., 1938), 
p. 222, By permission. 
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2. Read the Constitution of the United States and its Amendments, and 
list the rights which it guarantees. How well are these constitutional 
rights recognized and followed? Give particular attention tò Amend- 
ments I, V, XIV, and XV. 

3. Go over the ten rights listed in this chapter and indicate by specific 
Instances whether you think these rights are or are not coming to be 
increasingly recognized and respected. 

4. A Chicago surgeon, contrary to accepted medical practice, refused to 
Operate to save the life of a baby boy a few days old. He explained 
that the baby was extremely defective and that he believed it would 
remain so throughout life. Without an operation the infant would die, 
but its life would be prolonged or saved if an operation were performed. 
With the consent of the parents, nature was allowed to take its course, 
and the infant died. Comment on this case and the issues involved. 
For a further discussion of this case, see Wilbur M. Urban, Funda- 
petiole of Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1980), pp. 

—49. 


5. List any cases of negligence or carelessness like the following that 
have come to your attention. Indicate what moral issues are involved 
in each case. 

A false fire alarm, sent in as a prank in a Pennsylvania city, caused 
the wreck of a fire engine, heavy damage to a streetcar, and injury to 
twelve persons. 

A thoughtless hunter in Idaho, 
the insulator at the top of a rural e 
way. The pole was soon on fire, 
Suffered the following damage: 75 farms 
Next morning; 125 other farms were without power for 11 hours; the 
€ggs in many chicken and turkey incubators were spoiled; 12 dairymen 
Were unable to use their milking machines; the stock for miles around 
went without water; and a school and two grain elevators were without 
Power all day. 

8. In recent years the papers 


for want of a better target, shot 
lectric pole and blithely went on his 
and the surrounding farm country 
were without light until the 


have reported manslaughter charges and 
convictions in some cases of lack of “due caré.” For example, a druggist 
misread a prescription “sodium nitrate instead of “sodium citrate, 


and this error contributed to the death of an infant. In another case, 
a driver of a truck said to the owner, “You need to have those brakes 
xed or you will get into trouble.” Some time later, the owner ordered 


another driver to make a delivery in the truck. The driver could not 
stop .until after he had killed one person. How far should society go 
in penalizing lack of due care? ‘ i 

7. “IE I discover that ten years ago my neighbor served a term in prison, 
during which his wife had a child by another man, [have Ij the right 
to pass that knowledge to the general public?” In commenting on this 
Question Gilbert Highet says that I have no right whatever, unless it is 
clear“. | | that the public interest would be injured by concealing it.” ® 


P Man's Unconquerable Mind (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), 
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Do you agree with the suggested answer? State in your own words the 
principles involved and indicate whether or not you think persons usu- 
ally follow these principles. 4 

8. In recent investigations or hearings involving governmental officials 
‘and agencies, the question of monitored telephone’ calls has led to much 
discussion. Along with such inventions as the telephone have come a 
number of devices which make it possible to record a conversation. 
One of the parties may not know that the conversation is being tapped. 
The record may be made by a third person or by a mechanical record- 
ing machine. What rights are involved? Should monitoring by public 
officials conducting public business be illegal unless both parties are 
informed that the conversation is being monitored? i 

9. A man and his wife collect antique furniture and glassware for their 
home. They have fairly accurate knowledge of the market value of 
many items sought by collectors. Occasionally they find articles offered 
for sale by individuals who need the money but who have no knowledge 
of their real value. When such articles are offered at prices far below 
their actual value, should they be purchased at the prices offered? 

10. The customs inspectors hold a person responsible for what is in his bag- 
gage, even if he claims that he did not know that a certain article was 
there, If he fails even unintentionally to. declare a dutiable article, he 


is liable for the penalty. Do you think that this is fair? Give your 
reasons. 
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Part Three’ 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL MORALITY 


15 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


To live well we need to have sound 
e a part of a just or good society. Good 


health is a value in itself, and it is the basis for the realization of many 
other values. The man of abundant energy has a sense of the mere 
joy of living. He has open to him experiences and opportunities for 
growth that are not open to others. Those who experience good health 
often fail to realize its central place until some misfortune or lack of 
health calls their attention to its value. Then they realize that health 
is more important than wealth, fame, and many ather things. 


The Importance of Physical Health 
the history of society, men have 


At various times and places during 
regarded the human body as something to be distrusted and perhaps 
destroyed. The disparagement of the body and of bodily activities 
was suggested to the’consciousness of-men by the intense inner strug- 
gles which men occasionally experience. These moral conflicts were 
interpreted as evidence of the sinfulness of man’s natural passions 
rather than as a part of man’s upward struggle. Repressive methods, 
however, were not always successful. The suppression rather than the 
control and direction of the natural impulses tended to intensify the 
Struggle and to give rise to lurid imagery and other abnormal physical 
Conditions. Such phenomena tended to convince men still further of 


the wickedness of their natures. 

In the modern world there are few people who regard the body as 
evil, yet multitudes neglect the care of their bodies and fail to realize 
the important place which physical well-being plays in effective living. 

231 


minds in healthy bodies and to b 
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From various independent studies, as well as from the United States 
Health. Service, the investigations of insurance companies, and thẹ 
Army medical tests during World War II, there is available a body 
of facts that is somewhat alarming. If malnutrition, defective sight and 
hearing, and defective teeth are included with the more serious ail- 
ments, probably a considerable majority of the school children have 
some kind of physical defect which is either potentially or actually 
injurious to health. All but a small percentage of these abnormal con- 
ditions can be corrected; yet a large portion of them are receiving no 
attention. Apparently many persons are ignorant of small ailments 
which in some way may affect their lives. Such facts seem to indicate 
the advisability of periodic health inspection. Such periodic. physical 
examinations would disclose many of these ailments and defects. Per- 
haps such examinations are a real duty for all persons. 

Other studies indicate that individuals ayerage nine days of illness 

annually. Between two and three per cent of the population are always 
incapacitated because of sickness, and at times the percentage may 
tun higher. The members of another large group feel ill but remain 
at work with impaired efficiency. 
; In the light of the above facts, it is encouraging to know that there 
1s a growing interest and emphasis upon health and physical develop- 
ment. In part, this emphasis has come from a realization of the military 
and economic importance of health. In the wars of history down to 
recent times, more men have been lost through disease than from 
wounds. The economic loss from disease is tremendous. The direct 
costs include doctors, hospitals, medicine, and loss of wages. The in- 
direct costs include decreased efficiency due to minor ailments and the 
cost to society of preventable or premature deaths. Economic con- 
siderations are stimulating both individuals and groups to eliminate 
unhealthy conditions. 

Probably the most important factors in the present emphasis upon 
health have been new knowledge about health, a growing realization 
of the fact that much pain and misery is unnecessary and can be elimi- 
kanm and a sense of the paramount value of health as an element of 

e good life. Because of the vital importance of good health, the exist- 
ence of so much ill-health should give us great concern. 

Row i racy more fully why care of the body is essential 
aaa Bai 3 gy of morality. As seen earlier, the human being 
r A Ẹ in poet parts but a unified structure in which 
iS OE EAT img OF any one part may affect the whole. Character 

vay OF living in which every element that affects the human per- 


sonality plays a part. A headache, a toothache, a case of indigestion, 
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or any major disturbance may seriously affect emotions and thoughts. 
In turn, memory, imagination, or reason may influence digestion or 
cause other body changes. Man is a delicate mechanism, and the 
happy life is one in which the physical and mental capacities all func- 
tion in one harmonious whole. Fatigue, backaches, and nervousness 
mean a depressed vitality and a lowered resistance to impulses and 
passions. Much irritability, nagging, and anger result from such con- 
ditions, At least one case is on record where a child’s delinqnency ap- 
peared to be closely related to his mother’s irritation, which was 
caused by a dental condition. The delinquency ceased after his mother 
had been provided with a comfortable set of false teeth. Man’s higher 
SEIR as well as his comfort, depend to a large extent upon a sound 
ody. 

Good health is essential for community welfare, as well as for per- 
sonal happiness and growth. There is a moral obligation to be as 
healthy-as we can, and to live so that others may be as healthy as 
possible. Of course, we çan all think of people who have been able 


to achieve wonderful things in spite of poor health and physical 


disability. The list is long and includes such persons as John Keats, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles Darwin, and Helen Keller. Every- 
one honors these people. Nevertheless, it is probably fair to say that 
it is the unusual person who does accomplish things in spite of such 
handicaps. A genius may compose 2 beautiful poem or song, but he 
does so because he has genius rather than because he has poor health. 
Many men of genius have gone to an early grave when good health 
might have enabled.them to continue their contributions to art or 
literature for many years. For the average person, poor health is one 
of the worst hindrances not only to success but also to harmonious 
living, Therefore, it becomes a moral duty to guard one’s health and 
strength, Such a,thing is not wholly within our control, but we can 
do a good deal about it. Deliberately to lower one’s usefulness by 
ce. The demands of morality are the de- 
hould endeavor to know 


mands of i d mental hygiene. We s 
sys ai indivi ds and demands, and 


all we can about our 

the conditions under which we 

a to operate harmoniously anı 
ons which must be met. 

In order to function well and not be a source of disturbance and 
pain, our bodies need fresh air, sunshine, sleep, food, and exercise. 
For most of us, fresh air and sunshine come, as à matter of course. 
We are more likely to violate the principles of healthful living in 
connection with the last three. 


d efficiently, there are certain condi- 
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Sleep is one of our greatest needs. We may go longer without food 
than without sleep and yet continue to live. Infants need to. sleep 
nearly all the time, children of four or five years of age need to sleep 
about half the timè, and most adults need eight hours -of sleep or 
more. However, some adults find that they can maintain their health 
and efficiency and accomplish more by sleeping less. 

The proper amount of sleep. is necessary for sound nerves and for 
growth. Insufficient sleep is responsible for the dull, irritable lives 
of millions, for numerous family quarfels, for accidents, and for the 
crowding out of our finer emotions and thoughts. Persons vary con- 
siderably as to the amount of sleep needed. It is each one’s duty to 
gain the sleep essential for his personal efficiency. 

Food is another demand of the body that must be satisfied. Both 
lack of sufficient nourishment-and overeating cause numerous warped 
lives. While from a fifth to a third-of all preschool children have been 
suffering from a greater or lesser degree of malnutrition, others in 
our population go to premature graves because of overeating, A vast 
amount of peevishness: and anger may be laid to indigestion from 
Overeating or from an unbalanced diet. 

Exercise and recreation, which may take the form of play, amuse- 
ments, sports and competitive athletics, are fundamental needs of the 
human body. The play impulse grows normally and spontaneously 
out of life. Play means doing things for the sheer joy and satisfac- 
tion which the activity itself brings. For a child, play is preparation 
for life. For an adult, it is the renewing of life. It is one method of 
re-creating body and mind and avoiding nervous exhaustion. A proper 
balance between work and play or recreation is an essential condi- 
tion of health and efficiency. As the adage puts it, “All work arid no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” Recreation through play in one form 

“or another may save many persons for high moral purposes. 

Amusements have great potentialities both for good and for evil. 
Among their values may be the. joy they add to living and the zest 
they give to life. There is probably a definite place in life for pleas- 
ures or amusements which have no immediate relation to the duties 

one’s capacity for enjoyment, The 
cts the Puritan view that amuse- 
bodily enjoyment and “waste” time, 
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There is a social value in many forms of recreation and amuse- - 
ment. ‘There is nothing like the: play attitude to break down reserve: 
and artificial barriers and to aid in the formation of friendships. With 
both children and adults, amusements, especially in the form of group 
games, help to stimulate sociability and to foster a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and teamwork. Laughter and mirth tend to draw people to- 
gether. They also act as a means of release for emotional pressures 
which otherwise may express themselves in irritation or in anger. 

Some of the most serious evils in connection with amusements have 
come withthe growth of commercialism and pro 
field. With the development of an industrial order, it was inevitable 
that the recreation habits of men should undergo some changes. Men 
and women who work for long hours at hard and monotonous tasks 
and who come out with tired muscles prefer emotional excitement to 
vigorous physical exercise. Industrialization and urbanization created 
conditions conducive to the growth of commercialism and profes- 
sionalism in arhusements. Since people are inclined to spend more 
freely when their emotions are stirred, such commercialized pleasure 
resorts tend to work upon the passions and the weaknesses of men. 
Professionalism, one form of commercialism, substitutes “the love of 
being played upon” for the desire to play. From being active partic- 
ipants in games, it encourages people to sit as idle spectators and 


pay to be amused. : ; 
While the charge cannot be made universally by any means, vari- 
the larger cities indicate that 


us reports of vice investigations in 

many commercial recreation centers, such as public dance halls, mo- 
tion-picture theaters, beer gardens, and amusement parks, are the 
rendezvous of criminals and near-criminals and are surrounded by 
dangers and temptations. The fact that persons tend to lower their 
inhibitions during amusement periods adds to the dangers. 

Any amusement, however innocent in itself, may become a means 
of self-indulgence. If excessive participation in it impairs our health 
Or efficiency or if its untimely pursuit leads us to neglect the per- 
formance of duty, an amusement may become harmful and morally 
reprehensible. Amusements cease to be ethically valuable and be- 
come forms of dissipation when they sap our strength, lead us to 


neglect social obligations, or cause us to lose interest in the serious 
ide the line of demarca- 


tasks of life. Each individual will have to dec ] > 
tion between amusements that are ethically defensible for him and 
those that are unethical. 

A considerable part of the above 
competitions such as are found on 


fessionalism in this 


discussion: applies also to athletic 
most college campuses. In favor 


z 
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of such sports as football, baseball, basketball, hockey, and track may 
be mentioned the training and the discipline which such games re- 
quire. The good athléte must be alert of mind and sound in body. 
He mvst exhibit co-ordination of sense and muscle, persistence, and 
self-control. Such socially desirable qualities as co-operation or team- 
work, loyalty and willingness to sacrifice for the group, and a spirit 
of fair play may be cultivated. Athletic competitions have even been 
suggested as the moral equivalents of war. 

On the other hand, competitive athletics may require so much time 
and energy that health is impaired and studies are neglected. On 
some college campuses some students overexercise, while others do 
not exercise sufficiently. The overemphasis upon athletics on some cam- 
puses was the basis for the jocular remark that colleges are athletic 
clubs in which opportunity for study is provided for the physically 
unfit! Here, as elsewhere, a virtue may become a vice. A program of 
intramural sports in which practically all students participate is to be 
desired over the tendency to permit a few good athletes to carry On 
the athletic program of the school. Another danger is that the spirit 
of rivalry and the temptation to win at any cost may undermine good 
sportsmanship and character, 

Since intercollegiate and intramural sports are among the most 
powerful influences on student life, it is important that they con- 
tribute to the development of sourd bodies and strong characters. 
The responsibility rests both with members of the student body and 
with the faculty and administration to see that the recreational life 
of the college leads ‘to the growth of worthy standards of conduct. 


The Cultivation of Mental Health 


Mental health is as important as physical health. In fact, the two 
cannot be separated in any clear-cut way. The attempt to cultivate 
mental health is often called “mental hygiene.” Mental hygiene, on 
the negative side, has for its purpose the prevention of mental diseases 
and disorders; on its positive side, it teaches people to live normal 
lives in the actual world. It attempts, therefore, to keep people from 
escaping into a world of unreality or wishful thinking and to help 
them get the most from their own ‘lives, their social contacts, and the 
world around them. This brief discussion does not consider the 
mental diseases,” but only the normal and the near-normal indi- 
vidual. 
Our mental condition may affect the physical functions of the body 


for good or for evil. It can weaken our resistance to infection and 
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disease, cause changes in vital organs, and upset, the normal func- 
tions of the body. For example, anger and other emotional disturb- 
ances can speed up the action of the heart, increase the blood pres- 
sure, and affect the flow of hydrochloric acid, which aggravates 
stomach ulcers. A knowledge of a patient's frustrations, anxieties, 
Hories, or fears is often as important as @ chemical analysis of his 

ood in discovering the causes of his illness. Sorne doctors say that 
a knowledge of the type of patient who has the disease is as impor- 
tant as a knowledge of what disease the patient has. The desire of 
the patient to get well may be a critical factor in his recovery of nor- 
mal health. 

There is a physical fatigue from physical oyerexertion which quickly 
passes away with proper sleep and food. There is also a mental fatigue 
or nervous exhaustion which is frequently the result of emotional 
tension, lack of interest in what one is doing, or other psychological 
phenomena. Much fatigue results from boredom and monotony OF 
from such things as fear, worry, resentment, and a sense of frustra- 
tion. Mental fatigue is not so likely to come from mental effort as it 


is from the mental attitude. Consequently, it is more difficult to re- 


lieve, Armies in retreat lose more soldiers from exhaustion psychoses 
d. A clerk in a store may come 


oo do armies that are driving ahea 
ome “completely exhausted”; but when her friends call and ask her 


to go out for an evening of fun, she “perks up” and goes off for hours 


of strenuous exercise. 


5 OF MENTAL HEALTH 


SOME PRINCIPLE 
fear, worry, mental conflicts, 


If we are to escape undue fatigue, 7 
and other disturbances, what are some of the conditions we must 


meet? What are some of the principles of mental health? 

In the first place, we must accept ourselves. We must accept our- 
selves as ourselves and not as someone else. This means accepting 
our handicaps or limitations as well as our abilities and achievements. 


The advice of Socrates to his countrymen was “Know thyself.” Return 
to normal living was possible for the Prodigal Son in the New Testa- 
ment when he. “came to himself.” To accept oneself and the condi- 
tions of one’s existence does not mean resignation or passive submis- 
sion to canditions as they exist. It is, however, a first step toward 
growth and improvement. k 

A frank acceptance of our handicaps and limitations may be a posi- 
tive stimulus toward future achievement. We can capitalize. on our 
adversities and, through the principle of compensation, make them 
lead us to success. Demosthenes, the orator, once stammered. Helen 
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Keller was blind and deaf. Darwin, Stevenson, and Keats were sick 
men who became geniuses through great effort. Civilization has 
moved forward most rapidly in the Temperate Zones, where men 
cannot continue to live without forethought and effort—not in the 
tropics, where life is comparatively easy. 

In the second place, we must accept other persons and the world in 
which we live. The acceptance of other persons means that we must 
adjust our lives to the demands of the groups in which we live. So- 
cial life involves give-and-take and a friendly, co-operative attitude. 
To have one’s own way always is not good for mental development. 
Normal persons are co-operating members of families and other 
groups. Furthermore, a person needs to give and to receive recogni- 
tion, praise, and affection, Ridicule, shaming, and excessive criticism 
tend to destroy personality. 

Normal persons also accept the order of nature in the midst of 
which they live. Théy adjust themselves to it and try to improve it 
where they can. When told that Margaret Fuller had said, “I accept 
the universe,” Carlyle is ‘said to have remarked, “Gad, she’d better!” 
We need to accept the causal relations and the consistency of the 
world in which we live. We need to be consistent persons in an 
orderly society and to accept the orderliness of our world. 

In the third place, we need to control and to sublimate our desires 
or drives, Self-discipline, or the control of our lower nature by intelli- 
ence or forethought, is the essence of mature living. Sublimation is, 
the substitution of some ethical or socially approved outlet for energy 
when the original or natural outlet is blocked or undesirable. For ex- 
ample, the sex urge and maternal desire may be expressed through 
child welfare or through some form of social service or artistic crea- 
tivity. Neither repression on the one hand nor indulgence on the other 
hand is a desirable solution. To permit any appetite or urge to run 
rampant squanders energy and leads to conflicts within the individual 
and between the individual and society.-A person who is emotionally 
mature is able to delay his responses. The child, on the other hand, 
wants to satisfy each desire when it arises, He cannot wait, since he 
lacks. foresight and endurance. The adult is restrained and reflective 
and is willing to forego immediate desires for more remote ends 
which will be more beneficial in the long run. 

In the fourth place, we need an interest in some work or in a worthy 
cause which calls forth our latent energy and enables us to forget 
ourselves. Interest in some worthwhile task is an important element 
in human happiness, as we saw earlier. ‘Without joy in work there 
is only boredom and fatigue. Unless a man finds some creative work 
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for which he is fitted, he is likely to work under strain and to become 
a maladjusted person in society. Fortunate indeed is the person who 
finds early in life where his interests and his aptitudes lie. Some find 
their niche through the hard process of trial and error; some never 
do find it. Today, however, through the numerous interest, aptitude, 
personality, and character tests which are available, it is possible for 
a person to get fairly reliable help. Numerous child guidance clinics 
and psychological clinics are rendering a valuable service. 

Interest in a cause to which we can be loyal and give our best 
service lifts us out of ourselves, helps us maintain our self-respect, 
and makes us feel that we are part of a larger and meaningful whole. 
Without self-respect, an important task to be done, and a sense of 
mission, human life loses its sense of direction. Some men find in- 
terest and satisfaction in their work; others must depend upon their 
avocations and their hobbies. Hobbies of many kinds have helped 
many people find more joy in living and maintain mental health. 

In the fifth place, for growth and continuing mental health we 
need a faith, a set of consistent ideals, or a philosophy of life that is 
life-affirming. “As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” “There is a 
deep tendency in human nature to become like that which we im- 
agine ourselves to be.” If you believe you are a victim of circum- 
stances, you may. be just that. If you earnestly believe that life and 
the world can be made better, you may not attain everything -you 
desire, but you are likely to live in a better world than you would 
otherwise. 

The life of a person who is mature mentally is integrated around 
a philosophy of life. A realistic attitude toward one’s personal prob- 
lems, toward one’s relationships with. other people, and toward the 
World is a condition of mental health. “We cannot insist too much 
Nor too often,” says a popular treatise on mental hygiene, that a 
sound mind means sound morals much more than it means sound 
reasoning, and that normality is 4 matter of character rather than of 
intelligence.” 1 Intelligence is important, however, and there is a moral 


obligation to be well informed. 


Alcohol and Other Narcotics 

| health would be incomplete 
cs and stimulants. In this 
ly in the past the issues 


A discussion of physical and menta l 
without a consideration of the use of narcoti 
field we need clear thinking, since frequent 


N *Marie Beynon Ray, How Never to Be Tired (rev. ed; Indianapolis: The 
jobbs-Merrill Co., 1944). 
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have been clouded by high emotion or confused by propaganda. 
When we ask, “Does the use of certain narcotics affect life beneficially 
or adversely?” we need scientific evidence in order to answer the 
question adequately. If the results of the use of narcotics are, in 
the long run, destructive of health and happiness, their use is un- 
questionably wrong. If there is no detrimental effect or if the effects 
are beneficial, then they can be justified. Because of its importance 
and widespread use, we give considerable space to a consideration 
of alcohol when used as a drink. 


ALCOHOL 

Alcohol is used for a number of purposes. Besides certain com- 
mercial uses, it has definite uses as a medicine, Where alcohol is 
recommended by members of the medical profession to fill a need 
of the organism, it should be taken, There are situations in which to 
refuse to take alcohol would cause more injury than to take it. 

In addition to the medical and commercial uses of alcohol, other 
seemingly beneficial effects have been noted. Up to a certain point, 
alcohol may give a release from tension and a sense of well-being. 
It helps some overinhibited or diffident persons to remove inhibitions 
and to talk and become “better mixers.” Thus it is said to be con- 
ducive to good fellowship. Some musicians and other artists have 
thought they do better work when slightly under the influence of 
alcohol. 

Let us dispose at once of a few false impressions. The thirst for 
alcohol is not hereditary, It is acquired or learned through experi- 
ence. Alcohol does not affect the germ cells, A habitual woman 
drinker may injure her health and vitality, however, and so may affect 
her unborn child adversely and give it a handicap in life. Alcohol is 
not a stimulant, as many persons assume; it is a narcotic or à depres- 
sant. It acts first on the higher centers of the brain and the nervous 
system, and this loosening ‘of inhibitions may cause increased activity 
and give the false impression that alcohol is a stimulant. 

It is the use of alcohol as a drink that creates a special problem. 
The common effect is known as intoxication. According to the amount 
imbibed, three stages of intoxication have been noted, In the first 
stage, the higher functions of the brain, including reasoning power 
and self-control, are weakened or inhibited. Impulses are freed from 
their habitual control, and critical self-awareness is dulled. This leaves 
the lower centers comparatively free to act and, if there is added 
stimulus under social conditions, hilarious behavior, contentiousness, 
or combativeness may result, Much of our education has consisted in 
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building up useful inhibitions and in developing our judgment and 
critical powers. Alcohol tends to. reverse this process. In ‘the second 
stage, movements and sense perceptions are disturbed and confused. 
Clumsiness of action, ill-adjusted movements, and a narrowing of 


_ observation or attention are in evidence. The intoxicated person may 


see double. He may also give way to violent outbursts of emotion. 
In the third stage, all his functions are depressed, and he sinks into 
a deep sleep or into unconsciousness. He will probably remain in this 
condition until oxidation has disposed of the alcohol in his system. 
In the light of recent evidence, it appears that alcohol in one way 
or another may affect the action of every organ of the body. When 
taken as a drink, it is readily absorbed by the body and enters the 
bloodstream. Since its absorption is much more rapid than its elimi- 
nation, the largest amount of alcohol in.the bloodstream is found be- 
tween one-half hour to two hours after ingestion. The severity of the 
Symptoms of intoxication varies according to the person and the 
amount consumed. The habitual drinker tends to be less affected than 
the neophyte, and for both the effects are greater if the. alcohol is 
taken on an empty stomach. 7 
The chief effect of alcohol is upon the central nervous system, Con- 


‘sisting of the brain and spinal cord. A sense of freedom and relief 


is experienced through the deadening of the powers of reason, mem- 
The person is less keenly. aware. 


ory, self-control, and discretion. 
Even moderate amounts of alcohol affect very definitely the response 
of sight, hearing, and touch sensation. There is delay in reaction to 
stimuli and often inaccurate interpretation of the sensation. The dan- 
ger of such delays in an age which depends so largely upon the use 
of speed and power is evident. It explains the insistence of industrial 
and transportation firms that their employees refrain from the use of 
alcoholic beverages while on the job. Dr. Haven Emerson tells us 
that a ‘moderate amount of alcohol is sufficient to cause a difference 
of a quarter of a mile in the location of a swiftly moving aeroplane 
between a signal of danger and the pilot’s effective response, and of 
fifteen to thirty feet in the position of a motor car traveling at thirty- 
five to fifty miles an hour.* “If you drive, don’t drink; if you drink, 
don’t drive.” 
A discussion of the effect of alcohol upon other organs and func- 
tions of the body will be found in the recent literature on the topic. 
ere we mention only a few of the general effects whose eny ap- 
pears well supported by scientific evidence. Prolonged and excessive 


* Haven Emerson, ‘Alcohol, Its Effects 
ty Co., 1934), p. 48. 


on Man (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
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use of alcohol is a principal cause’ of certain types of mental diseases 
and a contributory cause to some other types. It lowers resistance to 
some diseases, is a cause of considerable illness, and leads to some 
‘premature deaths. 

The personal and social effects of the use of alcohol cannot be 
separated completely. The social effects are serious, since the disturb- 
ance of the higher functions of the brain leads to a marked lack of 
self-control. As a result, the intoxicated person is likely to offend the 
public sense of decency and to exhibit conduct unbecoming to a lady 
or a gentleman. In extreme cases the person may commit crimes of 
violence. Excessive alcoholism is a direct or indirect cause of many 
criminal acts. That the use of alcohol does increase crime, delinquency, 
immorality, and the accident rate is well verified by recent studies. 

Poverty, dependency, invalidism, and neglect or abandonment of 
family obligations are to be listed among the possible social effects 
of alcoholism. 

One of the chief counts against alcohol is that it is a drug. Certain 
people cannot tolerate it or let it alone once the habit is attained, and 
they become what is known as alcoholics. Alcoholism has become, 
indeed, one of the four or five most serious public health problems 
in the country. No one seems to know in advance: whether or not he 
will be able to remain an occasional or a moderate drinker. 

While there are many persons who do not fully realize the harm 
that comes from drinking, there are others who do know the effects 
of alcohol and yet continue to drink. How is this to be explained? 
Alcohol is used for a number of reasons. For many it is a means of 
temporary escape from the worries and burdens of life, as well as 
from social conventions and self-criticism. The drinker is less’ keenly 
aware of his surroundings, and he may experience a sense of well- 
being and power. After the monotony and the fatigue of the day’s 
work, a drink of alcohol may give a feeling of comfort and relaxation. 
The danger is that release from small difficulties may lead to habits 
of evasion and eventually to escape from reality. When problems 
arise, we may face them with intelligence and energy or we may 
escape from them into a world of fantasy. Then, too, the habit of 
indulging in alcohol may be formed from the enjoyment of an occa- 
sional drink, Many people find it very difficult to break the habit 
once it is established. A considerable degree of self-control is re- 
quired to keep from passing from the stage of light drinking to mod- 
erate drinking and then on to heavy drinking. 

Another reason for the prevalence of drinking is group pressure. 
If others are imbibing, there is a strong urge to join the group and 
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be a “good sport.” To be sociable and to give in to group suggestion 
is often easier than to resist or to seek another group with different 
conventions. Finally, there is the legend of the “romance of alcohol,” 
propagated by the liquor advertisements and played up by the mass 
media of communication. Alcohol, it is said or implied, will relax 
you, make you a “man of distinction,” or do almost anything else 
you want done. 

Morality demands that we live at our best and bring our lower 
natures under the control of reason or of our high natures. Inas- 
much as alcohol acts as a narcotic, it tends to deaden the higher ćen- 
ters first. The higher faculties are stupefied, and the impulses and 
emotions are less restrained. Man has no justification for impairing 
his health and efficiency. The excessive use of alcohol, in dulling the 
functions of critical self-awareness, perception, and thought, takes 
us back toward infantile consciousness and conduct. Duty demands 
that we preserve our health and strength of body and exercise dili- 
gence in respecting the rights of others. Whether drinking is to be 
approved or disapproved depends upon the evidence as to its effect 
upon human welfare, and the evidence as to the harmful effects of 


the excessive use of alcohol appears conclusive. 


OPIUM, MORPHINE, COCAINE 

Narcotics such as these are even more disastrous than alcohol in 
their effects upon man. Since few intelligent persons use such drugs 
except upon the advice of physicians, and since néarly everyone is 
familiar with the devastating effects of their continued use, we need 
not consider them in detail. These narcotics are more completely 
under control today than formerly and their use is not openly pro- 
moted, 


NICOTINE 

Nicotine, which is present in tobacco, is a habit-forming drug. The 
harm to mature persons, however, is less marked than to persons who 
are immature. Some persons are undoubtedly harmed by excessive 
smoking and should let tobacco alone. For others it brings ace 
and they claim that they do their best work while smoking—that it 
aids rather than hinders their efficiency. The use of bare Aan 
ing boys and girls is unquestionably injurious. The pl yol ogica 
effects include a stunting of growth, heart and lung d stur eat 
Stomach disorders, impairment of the hearing and vision, and 1m- 
Creased feiss ‘lity. 

From ane a ene and magazines bring us reports 
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from studies of the effect of smoking on human beings. For example, 
doctors from the Sloan-Kettering Institute in New. York, one of the 
leading cancer research centers, and two mathematicians from the 
American Cancer Society, reported to the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1955 that “heavy smoking can cause throat cancer as well as 
lung cancer.” The odds on getting throat cancer are ‘increased when 
heavy smoking is accompanied by regular drinking.’ The reader is 
advised to keep informed about these continuing investigations. 

Athletic coaches throughout the country forbid the use of tobacco 
during training seasons. The person who wishes to make the most 
of his life may well ask whether the expenditure of the money in- 
volved and the formation of such a habit are conducive to the great- 
est health and happiness. 

In contrast to the early centuries, when men sometimes considered 
it a virtue to abuse the body or the “flesh,” it is increasingly coming 
to be considered wrong not to care for one’s body or to give oneself 
the best opportunity for physical development. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XV: 

(1) What changes have taken place during history in the attitude 
toward the human body? 

(2) What specific facts seem to indicate that as a nation we are none 
too healthy? 

(3) What are the main needs of the body, and what relation do they 
have to the good life? 

(4) What are the values and the possible dangers of our programs of 
sports and amusements? 

(5) Why are our attitude and our mental condition important? 
(6) What are some conditions of continuing mental health and vitality? 
(7) Why does the use of alcohol as a drink create a special problem 
in society? 3 

. Speaking about a certain habit, a young lady remarked, “I think it 
is slightly injurious, but I don’t think it is a moral issue.” Is this attitude 
prevalent? What is your criticism of it? i 

. Do college students as a whole maintain healthy habits? At what points 
or in what areas are they most likely to -ignore. the principles of good 
health? 

. What is meant by good sportsmanship (a) in games or sports? (b) 
in life? Give some illustrations. What is good sportsmanship in the 
following situation? 

A center fielder trapped a fly ball just on the surface of the ground. 
He had really not caught the ball. However, nobody else knew whether 


*See the report by John Troan in the Columbus Citizen, June 6, 1955; also 
the report by Waldemar Kaempffert in the New York Times, June 12, 1955. 


10. D 


. A coach is usually judged, and the te 


» What are the problems of “aging successfully”? See 


. A high school boy is confronted with the issue of d 
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he had caught the ball in his hands or trapped it as it hit the ground. 
The umpire called the batter out and the batter's team lost the game, 
which was a critical game in the contest for the pennant. Should the 
center fielder let it be known that the ball was not caught? Should he 
accept the umpire’s decision, whether it is favorable or unfavorable to 
his team, and remain silent? 


. To what extent is there (a) professionalism, (b) commercialism, -(c) 


evasion of rules in the athletic life of your school and athletic con- 
erence? To what extent do you think it is possible to eliminate such 


conditions? 
nure of his position determined, 


by the number of games his team wins. Is this as it should be? Or should 
the coach’s personality, his ideals, and the way the members of his 
team play the game be the important considerations? 


. A football coach is having difficulty in getting all his squad to abide by 


the rule against smoking during the season. He finally announces that 
he will remove from the team any player whom he catches smoking. 
Soon afterwards he finds one of his star players smoking a cigarette. 
If he drops him from the team, he will undoubtedly lose some of the 
games scheduled. Should the coach drop the player,. lose the games, 
and incur the hostility of the various groups that want. the team to win, 
or should he overlook the infraction? What, in your opinion, should the 


coach do, and why? 


k: Columbia Univ. Press, 1946); Kathryn 


Aging Successfully (New Yor 
w York: Public Affairs Committee, 


Close, Getting Ready to Retire (Ne 
1952), pamphlet no. 182. 

rinking alcoholic 
beverages. In this case the disastrous consequences, including stunted 
Zrowth-and personal demoralization, are so great that it is not advis- 


able for the boy to experiment for himself. The father explains to the 
boy the harmful nature of alcohol and points out that it will be wrong 
has the confidence of the 


for him to drink such beverages. If the father 
the boy with the “alcohol is harm- 


merely said, “I will punish you severely i 
beverages”? See Edwin B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Place in 
Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co, Inc. 1915), pp. 109-113. ‘ 
o you agree with the statement that “a gracious hostess, if she is 
Serving drinks, provides for those who don’t want alcoholic drinks”? 
One student who very much prefers not to drink asked if, when others 
are drinking, he should drin 
often be thought a “social misfit” or an em 


‘How woul i tion? 
l. H Sule Youle eaaa ch the problem of alcohol? 


ow does each of the following approa ; 

(a) The Yale School of Alcohol Studies, 4 Hill Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. See Alcohol, Science and Society, “Twenty-nine Lectures with 
Discussions As Given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies,” 
in Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. 

(b) Alcoholics Anonymous, P. O. Box 459, Grand Central Annex, 
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: i 7 Steps and 
New York 17, N. Y: See Alcoholics Anonymous, Twelve 

Twelve Traditions. Alcoholics Anonymous Publishing, Inc., New York, 
“1958. 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION 


Belief in the right to think and to 
express one’s ideas freely and faith in intelligence as a means of bet- 
tering man’s condition are comparatively recent. The ancient Greeks, 
it is true, prized both freedom and intelligence. Reflection, however, 
was regarded largely as a means of knowing reality and disciplining 
one’s self and not as an instrument for controlling the fortunes of 
this life. From the close of the Greek era until modern times, faith 
in intellectual freedom was eclipsed by faith in revelation and em- 
phasis upon obedience to some established order. Thinking was kept 
within narrow limits. h 

From the time of Francis Bacon until the present, faith in critical 
thiaking has been increasing. There is a growing belief that many 
of the evils of man’s personal and social life can be eliminated 
thyough creative intelligence. This conviction has expressed itself in 
the rise of public education, the growth of democracy, and many types 
of voluntary associations that are characteristic of free societies. Edu- 
cation has an important ethical function to fulfill. It must teach youth 
and adults to think and then to apply intelligence to social purposes- 
Yet education by itself is not enough. Education without a determin- 
ing center or education apart from some commitment may lead to 
confusion: Persons need a scale of values and a comprehensive view 
of the world in which they live so as to be able to meet that world’s 
changing problems with resourcefulness and vision. Education an 
democracy mean little unless they are accompanied by: freedom of the 
mind and the right to give expression to the best that every man 
has in: him. Each person has an obligation to use his freedom and. his 
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intelligence in ways which further his own development and the 
welfare of the group. 


OBSTACLES TO THINKING 
Aristotle defined man as a thinking being, and reflective thinking 
or critical intelligence has usually been listed among the unique 
qualities of persons. Jane Taylor, probably recalling Aristotle’s de- 
scription of man, has given us the following lines: 


Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 

How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think, who think they do! 


_If man is a thinking being, and if there is an obligation to be 
significantly informed and to exercise “due care” (as we saw in Chap- 
ter XIV), why is it that so few persons live truly intelligent lives? 
Even in a society that praises freedom, there are certain to be ob- 
stacles, within the lives of individuals and in society, to the free ex- 
ercise of intelligence. Part of the answer lies in the fact that we are 
largely creatures of impulse and of habit. While habits are valuable 
in taking. care of the routine details of life, they do not help ‘in new 
or unfamiliar situations. Habits are emotional and intellectual as well 
as physical; they form a mass of notions which are accepted uncrit- 
ically and through which the. individual interprets ‘the world. 

Another obstacle to.thinking is prejudice. A prejudice is a prejudg- 
ment—a judgment in advance without examination of the evidence; 
a judgment formed because of emotional considerations. It is a mental 
bias which leads an individual to ignore some evidence and to over- 
emphasize other evidence. Thus the conclusions which are reached 
are likely to be invalid. When persons are confronted with their prej- 
udices, they tend to rationalize them—that is, they seek arguments 
for continuing to believe what they wish t 


closely related to “wishful thinking.” 

The third obstacle to thinking is propaganda. The word propaganda 
Was once a perfectly good term referring to the spread of a particular 
doctrine by methods that were open and honest. Since World War I, 

Owever, the term has been used increasingly to refer to attempts to 
create public opinion by the spread of misinformation, where the 


methods are indirect and the motive is selfish. Whereas education at 
aging an examination of the 


its best extends knowledge b 1r; 

> 7 ge jig encour; s Sey. 
facts and by teaching men to think, propaganda stifles thinking by 
attempting to spread one doctrine or point of view. Since the propa- 


o believe. Prejudice is 
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gandist wants action, he does two things. First, he arouses some 
strong desire or emotion; second, he suggests a program which ap- 
pears to be a satisfactory way of satisfying the desire or émotion. 
There need be no logical connection whatever between the desire 
aroused and the line of action suggested as a way of satisfying it. 
For example, the clever advertiser knows that the emotion of love 
may be aroused and then connected with the idea of flowers or. an 
insurance policy. Propaganda is a subtle means of making up the 
other man’s mind for him while he believes he is thinking independ- 
ently. 

The pressure of public opinion is the fourth obstacle to thinking. 
A public is any group of persons who are “joined by some common 
interest.” Thus a person may belong at one and the same time to 
many publics, with one standing for regulation of the currency, an- 
other advocating lower tariffs, and so on. Public opinion is the aggre- 
gate of the views held by persons in a given community regarding 
issues that interest them or the community. Public opinion tends to 
align itself for or against proposals as to how to meet public prob- 
lems. It is changeable and emotional, and it tends to thrive upon 
stereotypes or slogans and the opinions of persons who have prestige. 

While public opinion exerts a strong pressure on the individual, its 
dictates are not necessarily intelligent or moral. Since it tends to 
represent the average or mediocre mind, public opinion is often un- 
enlightened. At its worst it may be the result of manipulation by 
special-interest groups, 

If we want to learn to face life in an intelligent manner, we must 
recognize these obstacles to thinking and try to eliminate them, so 
far as possible, from our own thinking. This is not always easy to 
do, but it is a part of our obligation to be intelligent. 


Intellectual Freedom unde: Attack 


i In previóus chapters we have discussed the principles of a reflec- 
tive morality and the need to think problems .through and to act in- 
telligently. There is another problem, the solution to which is a pre- 
requisite to reflective morality and which is itself a problem of in- 
telligence. Even if we discover what we believe to be the truth, and 
then intelligently decide issues, are we free to express the results 
of our thinking? Do we need to use our intelligence first in the de- 
velopment of a free atmosphere or a free society in which ideas can 
operate? 


In Chapter VI we discussed the power to choose between alterna- 
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tive courses of action—a freedom which has sometimes been called 
moral freedom” or “freedom of the will.” Without some freedom of 
alternative choice it appears unreasonable to talk about freedom of 
expression or civil liberties. On the other hand, a person may have 
the power of alternative choice and yet live in a society: where he is 
silenced or fears to express his views openly for men to hear or to 
read. We are not now discussing physical freedom, or the power to 
move about in space; not moral freedom, or the power of alternative 
choice; and not the issue of individualism versus collectivism, or the 
tight of society to restrict a man’s property or business. We are now 
discussing the freedom of the mind, or intellectual freedom. We are 
discussing freedom of thought, conscience, speech, press, assembly, 
Worship, and the like. For brevity we may refer to them as freedom 
of ‘speech or expression. 
During recent years the restrictions placed upon freedom of speech 
ave caused much concern, especially on the part of many intellec- 
tual leaders, While recognizing that the climate of opinion may 
change from time to time, the president of a distinguished university 
indicates that “the predominant pressures in our culture” have been, 
Moving for some decades with increasing force in the direction of 
conformity, so that as a people we are coming more and more to 
think, talk, act, and even dress alike. “Since World War II,” he says, 
“there has been a rather violent shift in public opinion which has 
Tesulted-in increased pressure in the direction of conformity.” 1 f 
Recently, keen observers of our age have asked if we are moving 
toward something like Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World or George 
Orwell's 1984, in which latter some “Big Brother” attempts to 
Control every thought and. every action. Certainly a great struggle is 
eing waged for the minds and loyalties of men and women. Re- 
turning from a trip abroad, Justice William O. Douglas of the United 
States Supreme Court took notice of an “ominous trend,” a growing 
intolerance of new or different points of view and a tolerance only 
for the orthodox. The person who returns after an extended stay 
abroad, he said, probably will be shocked at the arrogance and in- 
tolerance of large segments of the population. “He will find that 
thought is being standardized, that the permissible area for calm 
iscussion is being narrowed, the range of ideas is being limited. oo 
e are drifting in the direction of repression, drifting dangerously 
fast.”2 4 student of politics, writing nearly ten years. after World 


B Nathan M. Pusey, “The Vision of the Liberal Education,” Harvard Alumni 
isein. Feb , 1954, p. 889. ] fi 

J * William O. Douglas, “The Black Silence of Fear,” New York Times Magazine, 
anuary 13, 1952, p. 7. = 
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War II, said that “by general agreement there is more uniformity 
and conformity of thought in the United States today than ten years 
ago, and there may be less again ten years hence.” * 

By the middle of the-decade, however, there were definite signs of 
improvement. Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Board of the Stude- 
paker-Packard Corporation, pointed out that the “complex of fear” 
that had spread over the country during the late forties and early 
fifties “bringing . . . a period of near-panic of a kind it never knew 
before, has begun to abate... . This is not necessarily the end of 
the hysteria. What we have is a lull . . . which could only too easily 
prove to be temporary.”.* When danger appears, people easily be- 
come excited and demand fast, forceful action. Many persons become 
impatient with due process of law, which is likely to be slow, and 
they resort to vigilante tactics. 

Let us consider a number of areas where there has been evidence 
of a denial of intellectual freedom or freedom of expression. While 
these are examples taken from the recent past, they are presented 
in order that the reader may be conscious of what has happened 
and be led to ask himself certain questions: Are the same things con- 
tinuing to take place? What steps can be taken to avoid a repetition 
of such events in the future? s 

1. In the field of education, teachers have been dismissed for dis- 
cussing such topics as international organizations, race relations, and 
civil liberties. After a survey of seventy-two colleges, the New York 
Times reported that “a subtle creeping paralysis of freedom © 
thought and speech is attacking college campuses in many parts of 
the country, limiting both students and faculty in the area tradi- 
tionally reserved for the free exploration of knowledge and truth.” § 
A report to the: National Education Association, made on the basis 
of replies from 522 school superintendents, indicated that teachers 
are reluctant to consider controversial issues.’ Dr. Robert M. Hut- 
chins said that “Education is impossible in many parts of the United 
States today because free inquiry and free discussion are impossi- 
ble.” 7 If these statements are true, teachers are not getting the de- 
velopment they should get and students are not getting an adequate 
education. 


* William Ebenstein, Today’s Isms (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), P. 99. 
Paul G. Hoffman, “To Insyre the End of Our Hysteria,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 14, 1954, p. 9. 

5 Report by Kalman Seigel, New York Times, May 10, 1951, p. 1. 

* Time, July 19, 1954, p. 46. 
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Ser students at a few educational institutions were not permitted 
ISCUSS the intercollegiate debate topic for 1954-1955, “The Rec- 
ognition of China.” One Congressman warned a student who had 
written for material not to debate the affirmative side, saying “Your 
statements may embarrass you for the rest of your life.” There were 
Reports of students refusing to fill out current events questionnaires 
because they did not want to be on record as committed to any 
issues. Why should these things happen in a free country? 

2. There have been attempts to prevent the publication, circulation, 
and reading of books. Up to June, 1954, about one hundred cases of 
Pressure against reading of books and of school and library collec- 
tions” had been brought to the attention of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Association.’ Some books. used 
for two or three decades have suddenly become “subversive.” 

During 1953, bills for censorship and control of books and reading 
matter weré introduced in most of the state legislatures in session 
that year. Most of these bills were defeated: One, which was passed 
and later declared unconstitutional by the courts, would haye re- 
quired that every book used in the colleges and public schools in 
that state be labeled as to whether or not it was “safe.” Some of the 
requirements were such that some standard college texts would prob- 
ably have had to be withdrawn from circulation in that area.? 
President Eisenhower, apparent! 


y concerned about various “cases” 
that were in the news at the time, said 
Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think you are going to conceal faults by 
Concealing evidence that they ever existed. Don't be ‘afraid to go in your 
brary and read every book as long 2% any document does not offend our 
Own ideas of decency. That should be the only censorship.?° 


3. The banning of speakers has been a field in which private vigi- 
and there have been reports about 


lante groups have been active, 
various “black lists” being circulated. Sometimes the pressure has led 
to rent a hall. Some- 


a timid group to cancel a meeting or to refuse : : 
times the banning is effected by city ordinances which require police 
Permits for any special gatherings: Jf the speaker or topic or spon- 
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soring organization is not in favor or is “controversial,” the permit 
may be refused. 

Speaking not about his own case, when he was prevented from 
speaking on civil libefties, but about the testimony of the chief coun- 
sel for a state Un-American Activities Committee to the effect that 
secret agents were working full time on certain college campuses to 
ferret out evidence of possible “subversion,” one student of this prob- 
lem said: - 


Literally thousands of other examples exist. . . . But there are no written 
records of the millions of decisions silently made in men’s minds to refrain 
from speaking out against an injustice, from entering into the discussion of 
some “controversial” subject, from taking some bold step in a classroom, 
laboratory, office or elsewhere that might advance our society, but at the 
same time expose them to the accusation of being nonconformists.44 


4. The area of security clearance is one which has presented many 
problems. Security regulations are set up for those who serve or wish 
to serve the nation in either a civil or a military capacity. No thought- 
ful or loyal person will deny the need for protecting the national se- 
curity and this protection may call at times for some limitations of 
our traditional liberties. We do not want disloyal persons in sensitive 
positions. A special problem, however, has been created by reason 
of the fact that the area of personnel security proceedings has been 
extended and extended until it reaches scientists and other specialists 


who have no direct access to secret data. Nor is the problem lessened 


by the fact that the investigations have often been concerned with 
the personal or imputed beliefs of the person under consideration. 
The progress that produced our military secrets has depended upon 
the free exchange of ideas, upon cross-fertilization, and upon criti- 
cism. Excessive pressure for orthodoxy and conformity is not likely 
to give us the security for which we hope. 

If top ranking scientists have been discouraged from working for 
the government because of the “fear of smear,” and if our govern- 
ment workers have to be in constant fear about what they read and 
with whom they talk, the situation is dangerous. The reader is ad- 
vised to study some of the many cases that are in print. 

In the summer of 1955, a midshipman, an honor graduate of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, was refused a commission 


n Paul G. Hoffman, op. cit., p. 64. x 
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as ensign in the Naval Reserve. There was never any doubt about 
his loyalty, and his classmates had high praise for him as a good 
citizen. His mother, however, had been a member of the Communist 
Party between 1987 and 1947; her son, the midshipman referred to, 
had persuaded her to drop her membership. The New York Times 
in its editorial column said, “If his association with his mother is the 
only reason for barring him, it is not only inadequate but preposter- 
ous.” 13 After several reviews of the case, the Secretary of the Navy 
Personally bestowed the midshipman’s belated commission, saying, “I 
could not ignore one of the fundamental principles on which our 
American way of life is based, and that is the opportunity of each in- 
dividual to progress and succeed on his own merit.” 14 Justice Murphy 
of the Supreme Court has said that 

the doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most fundamental principles 


of our jurisprudence. It partakes of the very essence of the concept of free- 
om and due process of law. It prevents the persecution of the innocent for 


the beliefs and practices of others. 


5. Let. us look finally at the investigating committees of various 
governmental agencies. There has been a tendency for these com- 
Mittees to ignore the important principle of the separation of powers 
and functions and to act as prosecutors, juries, and judges, as well 
as investigators. This is no criticism of the legitimate investigating 
functions of Congress. We do want to expose disloyal and subversive 
activity, But if we adopt totalitarian methods we shall undermine our 
Own way of life. Wee 

Over the years we’ have built up safeguards for our freedoms: that 
a man is innocent until proven guilty; that he has a right to know 
the charges made against him; that he should be confronted by ac- 
Cusers and have a right ‘to ‘cross-examine them; that he has a ee 
© a speedy and public trial, with counsel. Recently we have hear 
much about “trial by publicity,” “guilt by association, character as- 


Sassination,” ike. We had believed that, over the. years, we 
ee et d to declare our convictions 


ad gained the right to think freely an A 
Openly on all ae to read what we wished to read, or to publish 
Our views. Now many fear to express 


in any wa i i 
y controversial. s : ct 
; In the hearings of the House Committee on Un-American aa 
ties, the chairman at one time wished to put the counsel for the 
a New York Times, August 7, 1955. 
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witness on the stand and asked him to raise his right hand to be 
sworn in. When. the counsel raised questions about his rights, the 
chairman, after some discussion, said, “The rights you have are the 
rights given you by this committee. We will determine what rights 
you have and what rights you have not got before the commit- 
tee. . . .”16 In the light of the constitutional history of the nation, 
that is indeed an amazing statement. 

These five fields by no means exhaust the types of attack upon the 
principles of a free society. In the field of religion there appears to 
be an attempt to break down the traditional separation of church 
and state!? and an attempt to spread abroad the false notion that any 
concern for social justice or a better world is the sign of a commu- 
nist. In the field of art, is a work to be banned or suppressed because 
some groups do not like the artist, or his political and social views, 
or because he portrays in his art something we dp not approve Or 
something which is of a controversial nature? 18 

The cases and problems above are set forth not in any negative 
attitude but with the confidence that when the people know the 
facts and recall their heritage, the trends will be reversed. We can 
have confidence that the sober, second judgment of the great ma- 
jority of the people will assert itself. 

‘The attempts to deny freedom of expression, as seen in some of 
the incidents above, are somewhat typical in three respects: First, 
some special-interest group is usually attempting to guard its privi- 
leges by keeping certain facts or ideas from the public. Second, sup- 
pression takes place regardless of the truth or falsity of the ideas. 
Usually there is no attempt to discover the truth or the effect of the 
ideas upon public welfare. Third, there is frequently an attempt to 
divert attention to some other issue by introducing some term of re- 
proach, such as “communist,” “fascist,” “subversive,” or “dangerous 
person.” f 

When asked, “Do you believe in freedom of speech?” many per- 
sons will answer something like this: “Yes, I believe in free speech, 
but of course I would limit it to what is right and true.” That, how- 
ever, is not free speech. The worst tyrant would permit others to ex- 


1 Robert K. Carr, The House Committee on Un-American Activities, 1945-1950 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1952), p. 303, 
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Bee the ideas which he favors or which he thinks right and true. 
ee of. speech means the right of a person to think honestly 
H o speak on any public issue without fear of interference. It 
neans your right to criticize the other fellow, but it also means his 
right to criticize you. 
3 oe is, of course, a difference between the right to voice opinions 
a all sides of any public question and the right of a person to 
fee me the reputation of another person. While citizens should be 
to criticize public officials and to: expose immoral acts, laws 
against slander and libel are necessary for the protection of innocent 
oe There is also a difference between advocating a change in 
ae ae institutions and actually inciting persons to break those 
oe ile the laws are in force. Slander, libel, inciting persons to 
th : actual laws, and indecent speech in public places are probably 
only restrictions which we need to make in the field of freedom 
of expression. 
eae yourself these three questions: Wou! 
a express views which are apparently true 
ee to my interests? Would I permit o 
a sider false but more or less harmless? Would I permit others to 
X press views which I believe to be both false and harmful? If you 
cannot say “Yes” to the above questions, you do not really believe 
in freedom of speech. 
oe unishiment of mere opinion exp 
A cern makes for violence and disor 
i ARa American defender of freedom, 
oa me enough for the rightful purposes © 
cers to“interfere when principles break out into 
Peace and good order.” 


ld I permit other persons 
but which are unpleasant 
thers to say what I 


ressed upon questions of public 
der instead of orderly progress. 
Thomas Jefferson, said: “Tt 
f civil government for its 
byert acts against 


Why Freedom Is in Jeopardy 


What has been happening in our world? Have we as a people 


rgotten that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty”? 
i We are in danger of losing our traditional liberties through 
‘Enorance, or what might be called neglect or default. A few years 
“By a research agency asked the public what it knew about the 
Bill of Rights.” One in four had not heard of it, and two out of 
ate: Could not identify it. An enterptising newspaper reporter went 
Ind on a recent Fourth of July with a copy of the Declaration of 
©pendence. He sought the signatures of persons who would en- 


fo 
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dorse its principles. Some thought it “too radical,” others said it was 
communist propaganda, and only one out of 112 persons was willing 
to sign his name to this document of freedom. Popular ignorance of 
the principles of our rights and freedoms is endangering free discus- 
sion and intellectual freedom. It is threatening to make us morally 
timid and to turn us into frightened conformists. 

2. We have been’ through periods of war and social change. Such 
periods are times of frustration and irritation that are likely to lead 
to fear and aggression. We have changed. physically and economi- 
cally from a society predominantly rural or agricultural to a highly 
complex machine civilization becoming increasingly interdependent 
and impersonal. Psychologically and spiritually the change has been 
equally great. The optimism, faith, and confidence of the beginning 
of the century have given way to disillusionment and anxiety. Im- 
mature, insecure individuals, therefore, fall back on what is safe oF 
orthodox. í 

3. The growth of the mass media of communication, such as radio, 
television, motion pictures, and newspapers, has given us powerful 
new instruments for creating public opinion. Today it is easy to stir 
‘the emotions of large groups, even of whole nations, for or against 
persons and programs. Through personal and group contacts, these 
effects may be further heightened and may “snowball” into a “mental 
epidemic.” Individuals have stopped doing their own thinking, and 
they tend to react for or against certain stereotypes. Public relations 
groups, special interest groups, the propagandists, and the advertisers 
manipulate us. In response to appeals for group loyalty and group 
conformity, people have been adhering to hard and fast lines, which 
means that fewer of us are in the area of maneuverability. 

The drive toward conformity may take innumerable forms. A pub- 
lic relations man for a large university sounded this note of warning 
and concern at a convention of his colleagues: 


I have the uneasy feeling that so-called “public relations” practices are 
muzzling and muffling our colleges. We have set out with great zeal to 
make friends and influence the public, and in so doing. we have not on y 
persuaded our professors to be more discreet, we have drugged these same 
professors into absolute silence. . . . It may be quite true that our uni- 
versities are quiet today because they have been intimidated. . . - tas 
my personal conviction, however, that the real problem of the university 
today is not so much that fear has stopped it from freedom of. utterance, us 
rather that misguided P. R. [Public Relations] policies have led to an 
absence of those disturbing, pioneering, provocative ideas which it is 
the responsibility of the American campus to foster.!® 


* Clarence Schoenfeld, as reported in Time, July 11, 1955. 
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4. The psychologists tell us that “what gets our attention tends. to 
get us,” and we move in that direction. Recently we have been giv; 
ing our attention to things we fear or hate. Ten years ago it was 
fascism; more recently it has been communism. We have centered 
our attention upon these rather than upon our ethical ideals and our 
free way of living. Consequently, we stand in danger of what has 
been called “imitative disaster”—of acting more like totalitarians than 
like free men and women. 

We are told that if we put a live frog in a pan of water and heat 
the water very slowly, the frog will remain in the water until it comes 
to a boil and he loses his lifé. At any point, up to a certain point, 
he could have jumped out and saved himself. He does not do so be- 
cause at no particular point does he recognize his danger. He be- 
comes accustomed to a degree of heat and a little more does. not 
disturb him if the increase is gradual enough. Perhaps something like 


this has been happening to us. 


Why Intellectual Freedom Is Important 


While freedom is not an absolute, since there are other rights to 
be considered, it is one of the fundamental human rights. In the first . 
place, freedom of expression is à basic condition for the development 
of mature persons and the creation and enjoyment of human values. 
If persons cannot think and express their thoughts freely, they be- 
come something less than well-developed persons. Such repression 
tends to damage or destroy & part of their selfhood or personality. 
They feel stifled, and it will not be long before they cease to have 
thoughts worthy of expression. They tend to become docile yes- 
men,” with slave minds and habits, or to become aggressive and 
rebellious. The distinctive qualities of persons, such as self-conscious- 
ness, reflective thinking, ethical discrimination, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and the like, develop most adequately in a society where men 
and women can think and express themselves freely. bys 

In the second place, intellectual freedom is a necessary condition 


for the discovery of truth, forthe discovery: of new ideas, or for 
Creativity. If men and women cannot think and express themselves 
upon controversial issues, how can they discover what is true? If they 
cannot discover what is true and right, how can they live wholesome 
moral lives? We need freedom because W? need new ideas which 
are essential to progress. Almost every: idea and ideal er we 
Prize today, including. those of public education and democracy, 
were at one time considered. false ‘and dangetous. Most of our cher- 
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ished institutions rose as a protest. against some way of doing things. 
We have been told that, in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a man was chased out of a section of New England with the 
warning that the inhabitants would shoot him if.he ever came back 
advocating the heresy of taking one man’s property to educate an- 
other man’s child. He was proposing taxation for free public schools! 
Most of the founders of the nation were denounced as radicals and 
heretics, In fact, as we look back through history, we find that most 
of the great benefactors of the race were misunderstood and that fre- 
quently they were persecuted. 

None of our institutions is perfect. Each one needs the free play 
of criticism if there is to be normal and healthy growth. If we sup- 
press the critics, we cut ourselves off from criticism. If we avoid 
criticism, we are almost certain to make unnecessary mistakes. Un- 
criticized groups and institutions tend sooner or later to become 
dictatorial and to deteriorate. They cease to remain efficient and re- 
sponsive to popular demands. If we attempt to enforce conformity, 
we must have some standard of conformity or orthodoxy. Who or 
what is to set this standard? Shall it be the government or some party 
or agency within the government? Shall it be some church or ecclesi- 
astical organization? Shall it be the mass media of communication? 

Who today is sufficiently intelligent and sufficiently good to set 
himself up as a judge. of what ideas are true? If an idea is false, the 
way to destroy it is to expose it. To prevent our opponents from ex- 
pressing themselves is to admit the weakness of our own position. Let 
reason, discussion, and experimentation combat error. An attempt to 
suppress an idea or a doctrine is frequently the way to cause it to 
grow. 

In the third place; freedom of expression is the basis of democracy. 
Wẹ cannot have a genuine democracy unless we recognize the right of 
a minority to become the majority if it is able to do so by persuasion 
and orderly change. When rulers are cut off from criticism and op- 
position they fail to see things from the citizens’ point of view, SO that 
before very long they are likely to rule in their own interests and not 
in the interests of the larger community. Irresponsible power tends 
to be used in the interests of the group that wields the power. 

The democratic ideal involves talking things out rather than fighting 
them out. Repression is dangerous in individual lives; it is equally 
dangerous in society. When we drive opinion underground and permit 
no peaceful expression, we are likely to sow the seeds of violence an 
revolution. 


The police power established for the purpose of protecting US 
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against physical evils and maintaining law and order has in the course 
of time come to take as its duty the task of maintaining the established 
order. Too often, preserving the peace has come to mean preserving 
the peace of mind of those in favored positions, who want no criticism 
and no tampering with things as they are. Orderly progress can be 
achieved only in an atmosphere of tolerance arid freedom. If this is 
true, our duty is to stand for freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech and to protest any denial of those rights. 

In the fourth place, to defend the freedom of the mind is to defend 
a way of life that is rooted not only in human experience but in our 
constitutional and religious heritage. To defend the free way of life is 
to defend a tradition that goes far back in Anglo-Saxon history and 
includes great landmarks like the Magna Charta. This tradition has 
been reinforced by petitions and bills of rights and is firmly established 
in English common law and in American constitutional law and prac- 
tice. To defend freedom of expression is also to defend a religious 
heritage that goes back to the Hebrew prophets, to the teachings of 
Jesus, and to numerous leaders, events, and documents in the Western 
religious heritage. It has been further strengthened by insights from 


Greek. thought and practice. 

“Man’s freedom or need for freedom is grounded in the very nature 
of man and in the nature of the relationships in the midst of ‘which 
he lives. While man is part of the flux of nature and subject to its laws, 
he is conscious of the fact that he is so involved. He is not, therefore, 
totally involved. He seems to live at the point where nature and spirit 
somehow meet. Freedom of thought and speech are not privileges 
granted by the state or by any group in society. We may call them 
‘natural rights” or “God-given rights.” At least they are based on the 
nature of man and the conditions necessary for his moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual development. If the state: grants these rights, then the 
State may take them away. To admit that is to admit the very core of 
totalitarianism—that the state can dictate in all these areas. And that 
is something which no lover of freedom and no open-minded student 
` of history can admit. Science, art, philosophy, and religion oe 
most adequately when there is the free person in a relatively free 


Society. 
Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XVI: 
© Have men always priz 
storical development. 
(2) What are ie of the obstacles to the free 
thought? 


ed intellectual freedom? Explain briefly its 


exercise of critical 
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(8) According to some observers, what trends were in evidence during 
the middle decades of this century? In your judgment, what changes 
have taken place since these statements were made? 

(4) Relate a few incidents as evidence of the fact that there have been 
restrictions on the freedom of the mind. 

(5) Explain the somewhat typical pattem of many attempts to deny 
freedom of speech. 

{6) Is freedom of expression an absolute right, or are there important 
limitations? 

(7) Why is freedom in jeopardy in our time? What are some contribut- 
ing factors? 

(8) Why is freedom of thought and expression so important? 

2. Discuss the following statements made by members of the United States 
Supreme Court: 5 
(1) “. . . the ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas. . . . that the best test of truth is the power of. the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market. . . - That, at any rate, 
is the théory of our Constitution.” Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., dis- 
senting opinion in Abrams et al. v. U. S. (1919). 

(2) “Fear of serious injury cannot alone justify suppression of free 
speech and assembly. Men feared witches and burnt women. It is the 
function of free speech to free men from the bondage of irrational fears. 

Justice Louis Brandeis, Whitney v. California (1927). à 

(8) “If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it 1 
that no official, high or low, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in pot- 
tics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion, or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith therein.” Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son, in the Barnette case (1943). 

(4) “. . . a function of free speech under our system:of government 
is to invite dispute. It may indeed best serve its high purpose when it 
endures a condition of unrest, creates dissatisfaction with conditions aS 
they are, or even stirs people to anger.” Justice William O Douglas, 1° 
the Terminiello case (1949). 

(5) “I have always believed that the First Amendment is the keystone 
of our government, that the freedom it guarantees provides the best 
insurance against destruction of all freedom.” Justice Hugo Black, dis- 
senting opinion in the Dennis case (1951). 

8. Are “loyalty oaths” a danger or a safeguard for our freedom and security? 
What are the personal and social effects of requiring such oaths from 
teachers, lawyers, or churches (to secure tax exemption, as in one state) 
See Alan Barth, The Loyalty of Free Man (New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc, 1951), pp. 208-215; Zachariah Chafee, Jr., “The Freedom tO 
Think, The Atlantic.Monthly, January, 1955, pp. 27-38. 

4. Does silence necessarily imply guilt? To what extent may a witness 
be justifed in refusing to testify on the ground of self-incrimination? 
Discuss the use of the Fifth Amendment. See Laurent B. Frantz an 
Norman Redlich, “Does Silence Mean Guilt?” The Nation, June 8; 
1953, pp. 471 ff.; Sidney Hook, “The Fifth Amendment Today—A Moral 
Issue,” New York Times Magazine, November 1, 1953; Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, The 5th Amendment Today (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ: 
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Hee 1955; “The Fifth Amendment,” Time, September 5, 1953, pp. 
5. There have been attempts by states and communities to ban or censor 
motion pictures, reading material, and the like. There are also vigorous 
protests against any and all attempts at censorship. What issues, m 
and otherwise, are involved? See William Dix and Paul Bixler (eds.), 
Freedom of Communication (Proceedings of the First Conference on 
Intellectual Freedom, New York, City, June 28-29, 1952; Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1954), pp. 195 ff.;. Walfer M. Daniels 
(ed.), The Censorship of Books (“The Reference Shelf,” XXVI, No. 5; 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1954). 

6. In one investigation of the loyalty of an atomic scientist, the man was 
questioned about such things as his opinions of the co-operative move- 
ment, the capitalist form of enterprise, racial relations, and whether 
the country was “being well-governed by: the present administration. 
Are questions of this type proper? For this and other cases, see Walter 
Gellhorn, Security, Loyalty, and Science (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1950). The above case is from page 215. 
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TRUTHFULNESS 


A truthful person is free from du- 
erized by sincerity, genuineness, and 
straightforwardness in conduct, thought; and speech. Truth and truth- 
fulness are not exactly the same. Truth may mean conformity to fact 
or reality or the agreement between one’s thought and objective con- 
ditions. Truthfulness is the agreement of one’s word with ones 
thought; it involves the intention and the responsibility of the person. 
The truthful man may say what is untrue or false, and the liar may 
speak the truth because he is mistaken. The essence of the lie or the 
deceit is not the presenting of what is untrue but the presenting of 


what one knows to be untrue. 

Truthfulness means keeping one’s agreements, stated or implied, 
until they cease to be valid agreements. The term veracity is usually 
used in the sense of verbal truthfulness. A lie is an intentional state- 
ment of an untruth designed to mislead another without his consent. 
It is usually uttered or acted with the intention of affecting wrong- 
fully the opinions, emotions, or acts of another. An unintentional mis- 
Statement or a slip of the tongue is not a lie, nor are the deceptions 
used in games and performances when these are à part of the actions 
which are assumed and by which we expect to be deceived. 


plicity or fraud; he is charact 


The Value of Truthfulness 
s? In the first place, to be true to 
Ourselves is “psychical self-preservation.” To be dishonest is to destroy 


a portion of our own personality and to lower our self-respect. Trust- 
Worthiness is the main element in a man's integrity. The man of in- 
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What is the value of truthfulnes 
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tegrity is undivided and free from corrupting practices. Professor Hart- 
mann says, 


In truthfulness and uprightness there is an element of. purity. A lie is a kind 
of stain; . . . it is a degradation of one’s own personality, something to 
be ashamed of. In it there is always a certain breach of trust. And there 
is also in it an element of cowardice. 


Deceit is usually an indication of weakness or of selfishness or of some 
other undesirable attitude. The secrecy and evasion that tend to ac- 
company deceit are detrimental to the development of the finest 
human qualities. 

In the second place, dishonesty is the betrayal of another person. It 
is the misuse of faith and confidence. The deceived person is injured 
and led astray. We assume the truthfulness of statements which are 
made to us unless we have reason for doubting them. The lie or other 
deception takes advantage of this trust and thus tends to create 
suspicion. 

In the third place, deception tends to undermine social life itself. 
The present organization of society is based upon mutual confidence. 
Professor Paulsen illustrates the influence of falsehood by an example 
of counterfeiting. The counterfeiter injures the person who receives 
the spurious money and who is unable to pass it; he also brings sound 
money under suspicion and injures society. Lying does the same thing; 
it tends to invalidate the truth and to cast doubt and suspicion upo” 
the “intellectual medium of exchange.” The man who deceives suspects 
others of deceit. This distrust tends to break down human fellowship: 
Hence it is evident that falsehood casts suspicion upon statements, 
undermines confidence, and makes any co-operative social life ex- 
tremely difficult. i 

Finally, there is a practical value in truthfulness. Since a lie is likely 
to be discovered, it keeps us constantly on our guard. If a person tells 
the truth, he has no problem of remembering what he has said 
truthful person simply recalls the events as they were; a dishonest per- 
son must remember the lies he previously told or run the risk © 
detection. The liar is thus in an embarrassing and difficult position. 
Since dishonesty as a means of avoiding some present embarrassment 
easily becomes a habit or a permanent character trait, and since the 
habitual liar is almost universally despised and loses status among me? 
lying tends to.shut one off from many of life’s richest values. 


1 From Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics $ ; R ee 
millan Con 1082), Il, p. 282. (Stanton Coit, trans.; New York: The 
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Truthfulness as Absolute and as Relative 


Are there exceptions, or is the duty of truthfulness absolute? Real 
problems arise in answer to this question. Let us present views on both 
sides of the issue. 

On one side we find certain rigorists who claim that truthfulness is an 
absolute obligation and that a lie is never justifiable under any circum- 

stances. Dr. R. C. Cabot, who argues for absolute honesty, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “no one wants to be called a liar.” But if we per- 
mit exceptions to our rule, it is difficult to localize the area, which tends 


to grow. 
A single lie spreads. It is difficult to draw the line around it. It spreads in 
the habits of him who tells it and it spreads in the community as seon as it 


is openly defended. Self-permitted lying tends to spread beyond the limits 
allowed. Pious frauds are easier the second time; found convenient here, 
ies to the insane, shall one lie 


they are P 
to the en Hanoy ea to the prejudiced, to the unbalanced? 
But who is unprejudiced? Who is perfectly balanced? ? 

While it may appear easy to defend a certain lie on a special oc- 
casion, we are told that it is hard to get a principle which is satisfac- 
tory. Morcover, we assume that the persons to whom we lie are either 
enemies of society or weaklings. If one falsehood is admitted, justifica- 


tion can be found without difficulty for others. t 
The best argument for absolute honesty, according to Dr. Cabot, is 


the one first stated by Augustine—that we are put on our guard against 
a man’s attempts to lie, and confidence is impaired. As soon as @ 
man avows his belief that lies may be told occasionally, we suspect 
him of lying sometimes. Moreover, if a man admits that a lie may be 
permitted under special circumstances, how can anyone be sure that 
he is not conscientiously lying when he defines the conditions under 


which a lie may be justified? In other words, we can never be sure 


just where such a person is going to draw the line. 

Robert E. Speer, in arguing that no lie is ever justifiable, says that 
those who allow exceptions in their principle of honesty do so from an 
erroneous standard of value. They consider life the greatest value 


when in reality it is not. 
Life is no > ing f hich all else must be sacrificed. 
t to be held as the one thing for W j 
en die for their honor, for their country; why should men not die for the 
truth? The truth is more than any man s honor. 
= Cabot, op. cit., p. 165; see also Cabot’s Honesty. (New York: The Macmillan 
+» 1938). zo ? A 
G Robert E. Speer, The Marks of a Man (New York: Methodist Book Concern, 
907), p. 34. 4 
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On the other hand, probably a considerable majority of present-day 
moral philosophers agree that in the concrete situations of life, men 
occasionally face the alternative of sacrificing one value or another 
and that in some cases the selection of the greater value may mean the 
temporary denial of the obligation of truthfulness. Professor Hartmann 
states this position most effectively. After pointing out the injury 
which follows untruthfulness and making it clear that truthfulness 
never ceases to be a value and deception a moral wrong, he says: 


Still we are confronted here with a very serious moral problem, which 
is by no means solved by the simple rejection of each and every lie. There 
are situations which place before a man the unescapable alternative either 
of sinning against truthfulness or against some other equally high, or even 
some higher, value. A physician violates his professional duty if he tells a 
patient who is dangerously ill the critical state of his health; the im- 
prisoned soldier who, when questioned by the enemy, allows the truth 
about his country’s tactics to be extorted from him, is guilty of high treason; 
a friend who does not try to conceal information given to him in strictest 
personal confidence is guilty of breach of confidence. In all such cases the 
mere virtue of silence is not adequate. Where suspicions are aroused, mere 
silence may be extremely eloquent, If the physician, the prisoner, the posses- 
sor of confidential information will do their duty of warding off a calamity 
that threatens, they must resort to a lie. But if they do so, they make them- 
selves guilty on the side of truthfulness. 

It is a portentous error to believe that such questions may be solved 
theoretically. Every attempt of the kind leads to a one-sided and inflexible 
rigorism concerning one value at the expense of the rest, or to a fruitless 
casuistry devoid of all significance—not to mention the danger of oppo'- 
tunism. . . . It is the morally mature and seriously minded person who is 
here inclined to decide in favour of the other value and to take upon himsel 
the responsibility for the lie. But such situations do not permit of being 
universalized. . . . For it is inherent in the essence of such moral conflicts 
that in them value stands against value and that it is not possible to 
escape from them without being guilty. 


Professor Hartmann makes it clear that the problem arises from 
a conflict due to the structure of the particular situation. To refuse 
to decide might mean the violation of two values: moral cowardice, 
or the unwillingness to assume one’s responsibility. A man in this 
situation is not denying the value of truthfulness if he feels that he 
should select the other value; he is merely choosing the lesser of two 
evils or the greater of two valués, according to the way we view it. 

The morally mature man, when confronted with such situations, 
will weigh all relevant factors and will decide according to his best 
judgment. In making his decision he will take upon himself the con- 
sequences (and guilt, if any) for the violation of what he considers 


* Hartmann, op. cit., II, pp. 283-284. 
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to be, in this case, the lesser value. Out of such a conflict a man may 
emerge stronger. “Real moral life is not such that one can stand guilt- 
less in it,” but “it is only unavoidable guilt which can preserve a man 
from moral decay.” 

The position of the liberal, as opposed to that of the absolutist, is 
that while the virtues and our everyday standards of conduct-are good, 
there are situations where exceptions must be made. In such cases 
there is a vast difference between recognizing a particular exception 
to a standard and raising the exception into a new standard. 

> Again, virtues, like rights and duties, are instrumental and func- 
tional. Certain types of conduct are considered virtuous because they 
are the kinds of action favorable to the welfare of the group. Absolute 
rules fail to recognize the unique character of some life situations, 
and' they do not permit the creative adjustment of a person in a 
changing social order. A type of conduct which is moral in one situa- 
tion may not be moral in another and different situation. 

The teleologist or liberal, who may allow some exceptions to the 
duty of truthfulness, challenges the arguments of the absolutist that 
it is not possible to draw the line and that it is not possible to state a 
principle which is satisfactory. He thinks that he has the only satis- 
factory principle in that it requires him to analyze the conduct situa- 
tion and to act in the direction which he believes will lead to the 
greater good. Instead of breaking down human confidence, he believes 
that men‘can have greater trust in one another when each is dedicated 
to serve the greatest good. In his opinion the absolutist makes the mis- 
take of giving an abstract principle a value greater than anything else 
in life or perhaps than life itself. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXCEPTIONS TO TRUTHFULNESS 
If exceptions are to be allowed, it is generally agreed that it should 
is at stake or when some great harm can 


be when some greater value : 
thereby be avoided. Among the examples found in the literature on the 
subject are the following: i has 

A theater manager discovers @ fire in his theater while a play is in 
Progress. Realizing that a knowledge of the fire would lead to a panic 
and serious injuries, perhaps even to a loss of life, he goes before the 
audience and gives a false reason for stopping the play. As a result, 
the audience leaves calmly, and no injury results. Did he.do right? 

A mother has lost a son whom she believes to be pure and noble. 
His companions know that he was otherwise Will they add to the 
sting of i i the truth? 

g of her grief by telling her AREARE 


A mob is intent upon lynching a man. You 
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and you know his hiding place. When the leaders of the mob ask 
you if you know where the man is, will you feel obligated to tell the. 
truth? 

In cases such as these, few persons will feel remorse if they deviate 
from the path of truth. Probably many more persons would feel re- 
morse if their insistence upon the-truth caused a tragedy which they 
could have prevented. 

Again, there are the deviations from literal truthfulness known as 
“conventional lies,” “white lies,” and “polite lies,’ where no one is 
seriously misled and where embarrassment and perhaps even the loss 
of a friend is avoided. Durant Drake makes two remarks which are 
worth repeating. “I know only one person whom J could count on not 
to indulge herself in these conventional falsehoods, and she has never 
been able, so far as I know, to keep a friend.” “To thank a stupid 
hostess for the pleasure she has not given is loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self.” 5 If a guest, though still hungry, sees that the food is run- 
ning short, is it wrong’ for him to say, “No, thank you” when his 
hostess asks him if he cares for more? When a man returns home sad 
and bitter after some trying experience and puts on a cheerful front 
before his wife and children, is his deceit justifiable? Should you tell 
the truth to an easily disheartened beginner if your frank comment 
upon his work will in all likelihood lead to his discouragement and 
failure? These are questions which every morally sensitive and mature 
person must decide for himself. Solutions to such problems cannot 
be laid down in fixed rules covering all occasions. 


The Nature of Deception 


The investigations of the Character Education Inquiry have thrown 
considerable light upon the nature of honesty and dishonesty. Hart- 
shorne and May in their Studies in Deceit set forth the “doctrine of 
specificity,” which maintains that traits such as honesty and dishonesty 
are achievements, like ability in arithmetic, and consist in skills and 
attitudes which have been found to be successful. They are not quali- 
ties or unified traits which are either definitely present or entirely 
lacking. After pointing out that there is no inherent capacity for figures 
which will enable children to subtract when they have been taught 
only to add, they say: 


Honest and dishonest acts are specialized in the same way. Even after 
the principle of honesty is understood, the deceptive aspect of certain acts 


® Drake, op. cit., p. 249. 
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may not be noticed until one’s attention is drawn to them. One may be’ 
meticulously honorable in his relations with his neighbors but steal a ride 
on the streetcar without thinking himself a thief. Acts are not accurately 
labeled because they are not completely analyzed. Consequently, an other- 
wise entirely honest man may be shocked and insulted when his sharp 
business practices are called stealing or his purchase of votes, political cor- 
ruption, 

Our conclusion, then, is that an individual’s honesty or dishonesty. con- 
sists of a series of acts and attitudes to which these descriptive terms. apply. 
The consistency with which he is honest or dishonest is a function of the 
situations in which he is placed in so far as (1). these situations have com- 
mon elements, (2) he has learned to be honest or dishonest in them, and 
(3) he has become aware of their honest or dishonest implications or con: 
sequences.® 


Deception is associated with such things as dullness, emotional in- 
stability,. personal limitations, social and economic handicaps, cul- 
tural limitations, frequency of attendance at movies, and parental dis- 
cord in the home. Thus the amount and the character of the deception 
appear to be largely functions of particular situations. Deception is 
especially likely to arise when a conflict exists between a person and 
some element in his environment. Subterfuge is then used to gain the 
desired end. In such circumstances, discussing the virtues or merely 
urging the person to be honest is not likely to be effective. 


aaen deception is found to be the way in which a, individual usually 
adapts himself to a situation, we can be fairly certain, then, 
1. that what he wants to get or to do is disapproved and must be con- 
TE at legitimate straightforward ways of 
. that when the thing he wants is legitimate, r 
getting it are .either more onerous: OF less adequate or have never been 
Re ithin which th 
8. that even if deception is disapproved by the group ya ` wile Je s 
he hario occurs, it is approved by some other group to walc e individua! 
elongs in fact or fancy; OF í 
4. that the individual is mentally disordered and must resort o self- 
deception of some kind to maintain his self-respect—such as the adoption 
of ingenious excuses, or telling himself that it won't count this time or 
finding justification in other ways.” 


nal and social handicaps should accompany 


The removal of perso 
d habits. 


attempts to reconstruct attitudes an 
° Columbia University, Teachers College, Studies in the Nature of Character 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), I, p- 380. 
"Ibid., p. 22. 
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SELF-DECEIT 
Besides the various ways by which men attempt to deceive others, 
there are ways in which they deceive themselves or blind themselves 
to the full implications of their acts.® Self-deceit differs from simple 
ignorance in that we know what is right but refuse to face the facts. 
When we were discussing mental disorders in Chapter IV, we named 
a few of these mental processes which are self-deception. 


Rationalization. One way in which we may deceive ourselves is by 
rationalization, It is not rationality or reasonableness. Rationalization 
is the finding of arguments or excuses for doing what we want to do 
because of impulse or emotion or self-interest. It is a way to make un- 
reasonable conduct appear reasonable and proper. Using this device, 
we invent explanations which seem to render plausible a program we 
wish to pursue. 

Here is a man who faces a piece of work which should be done 
at once, but he would like to leave early to play golf. He tells himself 
that he really needs the extra exercise and that he will be able to do 
the work better at another time. Here is another man who wants 2 
motor boat. He will not acknowledge that he wishes the fun or that 
the money is needed to pay the family bills. He argues that his wife 
and children need the air and sunshine they will be able to get on 
the water. 

Rationalization also plays its part in group behavior. The members 
of a lynching mob are unwilling to recognize sadistic tendencies in 
themselves or to acknowledge that the regular course of the law is 
more likely to result in justice and social security. They contend that 
they are protecting all virtuous women and maintaining the moral 
standards of the race. When nations make war, they are usually able 
to persuade themselves that they are doing it from noble and pure 
motives. The people of each nation contend that they desire peace an 
are innocent but that some national bully is forcing them to protect 
their homes and their ideals. 


Projection. A second means of self-deceit, one closely related to 
rationalization, is projection. When we cannot get what: we want oF 
when we fail in some task, we blame others. We contend that other 
persons are the weak or immoral persons that we know we are. Pro- 


2 Henry Clay Lindgren, Psychology of Personal and Social Adjustment (New 
York: American Book Co., 1953), pp. 102-112. 
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jection is the act of shifting responsibility for one’s deeds to some 
other person or thing. 
ee of us have known some person who got excited and insulted 
RA eee and then went off maintaining that the other person 
ae eee insulted him and that he was quite innocent. If we 
o p = relate scandal, it is because others press us to tell what we 
ae £ we lose the tennis match, it is because the racket needed 
his ae or our partner was not up to par. The boy who fails in 
fn ege courses may blame the college or the teaching: “The pro- 
el a no-good, and the assignments are not fair.” No mention is 
RE ailure to read assignments, lack of sleep, and other minor 
eee ome women who never marry fall back on the statement, “All 
Spe unreliable”; and some bachelors use the statement, “All 
yas a are gold diggers. A willingness to face our own weaknesses 
| failures and to accept responsibility for them is one mark of moral 
maturity. 
A The readiness ta blame others instea 
aom, the psychological fact that we re 
easily than we do in ourselves. David Seabury tells us that he asked 
group of husbands to list their wives’ queernesses, and asked a 
group of wives to list their husbands’ peculiarities. He received splen- 


did co-operation. The same groups: when asked to write down their 


own queernesses, knew little about them. 


d of ourselves receives support 
cognize faults in others more 


1f-deceit is compensation. A man 


Compensation. A third form of se 
al conduct or unscrupulous in 


we is immoral in some form of person 
usiness, instead of eliminating the lapses from acceptable standards, 
may attempt to gain prestige and self-respect by unusual devotion 
elsewhere, The man who is guilty of sharp dealing may show excep- 
tional devotion to his club or his family. Criminals are often very 


sentimental about their mothers. 
Res few years ago a college professor pointed to a new. building on 
s campus and said, “That is a fine building, but I wish that the donor 


pte pay the girls who work in his factory enough to let them live 
ecently,” These workers were paid so poorly that a number of them 
Were supplementing their wages through resorting to immoral liv- 


ing. 
There is an old story of a man who went home one evening with 
a large bunch of roses and was met by his wife at the door with the 
eee “John, what have you been up to today!” This is a case of 
empted compensation that did not work. 
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Exception-Making: A fourth form of self-deception is exception-mak- 
ing. This may operate in at least two ways. When we attempt to main- 
tain an indefensible or extreme position and our opponent points out a 
valid exception, we may reply, “This is the exception that proves the 
rule.” “The attempt to ignore a sound refutation of an extreme position 
by the use of this formula . . . is a fairly.common trick and is obvi- 
ously a dishonest one.” ® 

In our conduct we are also likely to minimize the importance of this 
tendency to make exceptions, There is “no harm in it once.” “This 
won't count,” we say. But note what William James says: 


Where, however, the right conception is an anti-impulsive one, the 
whole intellectual ingenuity of the man usually goes to work to crowd it 
out of sight, and to find names for the emergency, by the help of which 
the dispositions of the moment may sound saiwtified, and sloth or passion 
may reign unchecked. How many excuses does the drunkard find when 
each new temptation comes! It is a new brand of liquor which the interests 
of intellectual culture in such matters oblige him to test; moreover; it is 
poured out and it isin to waste it; or others are drinking and it would be 
churlishness to refuse; or it is but to enable him to sleep, or just to get 
through this job of work; or it isn’t drinking, it is because he feels so cold; 
or it is Christmas day; or it is a means of stimulating him to make a more 
powerful resolution in favor of abstinence than any he has hitherto made; oT 
it is just this once, and once doesn’t count, etc., etc., ad libitum—it is, în 
fact, anything you like except being a drunkard. 


Self-deceit is especially dangerous because it grows upon us SO 
rapidly that we are not fully aware of its presence. In fact, we'may 
become quite unconscious of it. It stunts our moral and intellectual 
growth and leads us toward unreality instead of feality. When we can- 
not satisfy our desires and our life energy is blocked, the only sane 
thing for us to do is to face the facts and make a rational decision. 
The boy who fails in college may sit down and analyze the situation. 
After arriving at his conclusions, he would be wise to submit them to 
some person whose judgment be trusts. Then he may outline a cam- 
paign of attack upon the causes of failure. This may involve changes 
in his daily schedule or even the choice of a new boarding house. I 
he finds that the causes of failure cannot be removed, he should face 
the facts and turn to some activity in which he can be successful. 
Frankness and honesty in dealing with oneself as well as with others 
is important for growth and for happiness. . 


° Robert H. Thouless, How to Think Straight (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1946), p. 36. 


* Op. cit., II, p. 565. 
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SUMMARY 


aes is a virtue which should be cultivated It is essential 
ioe Bersoal and social well-being. A few moral philosophers be- 
Bike. iy e duty of truthfulness is absolute, adrnitting no exceptions. 
cea elieve that in the concrete situations of life the virtues occa- 
tonally conflict, and that in exceptional cases other values must take 
ha ey over truthfulness. In these cases the value of truthfulness 
aa denied. Right action is action leading to the greatest good in the 
Ae aon presented, Honesty and dishonesty are not unified traits but 
ies ons of particular situations, and they often appear together in 

Same person. Self-deceit is a form of dishonesty harder to recognize 


but just as important to rectify. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions on Chapter XVII: > 
) Are the’ terms truth and truthfulness synonymous? Explain’ clearly. 

) What are the values of truthfulness? 
(8) Give the arguments for the view. that truthfulness ‘is an absolute 


obligation, 
(4) What is meant by the statement that “truthfulness is relative’? Give 
e arguments for this position. : 
(5) ‘What is meant by the “doctrine of specificity” in connection with a 
trait like honesty? eat 
State ‘some ‘Specific things or situations’ that tend ‘to increase the 
amount of dishonesty or'deception. ° 
(7) ‘Indicate $omé ‘specific ways in which we’ tend to ‘decéive ourselves. 
2 4 hy is self-deceit especially dangerous? : 
: A fraternity ‘is sending one of its members as a delegate to a convention, 
baying all his expenses, including his carfare. When ‘ready to leave’ for 
e convention, the delegate discovers that his uncle ‘happens ‘to be 
driving to the same city and is glad to take him along free of charge: The 
elegate keeps thé carfare and says nothing. Should he keep the money 
Or return it to the fraternity? Why? d 
ank presidetit is alone in his bank when confronted by a pair of 
bandits; He tells them that he has sounded an alarm and that they are 
ìn immediate danger of capture, but this is contrary to fact. The bandits, 
iaa leave. without robbing the bank. Did’ the bank’ president do 
1ght'or wrong?) Whi ; 
4. Read the Fallows seleotioh and tell whether you think the concern 


should return ‘the check and eall attention tothe mistake. z 
e are engaged in the wholesale linoleum business: A ‘short. time 
thousand dollars suffered a 


ago, a customer owi imately one 

$ owing us approximately ‘ 

Severe fire: loss. Although he was covered amply by insurance and al- 
ough he is a man of considerable means, he took advantage ‘of ‘his 

accident to request a settlement from all his creditors on a 75 per cent 
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basis. In order to keep the future patronage of this man, with whom we 
had been dealing for a long time, we decided to accept the offer. When, 
however, we received his check, instead of the 75 per cent, he sent us 
by mistake the full amount owing to us.” 1 

5.. Give your reaction to the conduct in each of the following incidents. 
Do you approve or disapprove of it? Why? 
(a) A watchman who was on duty at a railway crossing when an acer 
dent occurred in which several persons were killed testified at the inquest 
that he swung his lantern when the automobile approached the track. 
What he omitted to disclose was that, through negligence, he had not 
lighted the lantern. : A 
(b) A woman repeated in good faith some very uncomplimentary gossip 
about her neighbor. Later she discovered that the report was completely 
without foundation. Because of her dislike for her neighbor, however 
she did not relay this discovery to her auditor, who continued to believe 
the false report. . ; 
(c) A young woman was given permission to go to a dance on condi; 
tion that she return home not later than twelve o'clock. She returned 
home about three in the morning, but when asked by her father, she 
said she had returned at “a quarter of twelve.” Since three is a quarter o: 
twelve, she considered that she had made an honest statement? 
(d) “A manufacturer selling candy in small packages uses an “extension 
box—a box with a piece of cardboard under the outer surface extene- 
ing over the edges nearly half an inch, thus increasing its apparent size 
and capacity, although the content is gauged by weight.” 1 0 
6. The London department store of Selfridge and Company pays $5 
for any mistakë the public can find in its advertising. Since 1933, when 
the offer was first made, some thousands of dollars have been paid e 
claims. Even minor errors are recognized. For example, a dress did no 


have as many pleats as the sketch showed, and a cakestand advertised as 


china should have been called earthenware. When a claim is paid, L 
information is relayed to employees. Not only has the staff of the store 
been made more careful, so that claims have declined, but the plan has 
appealed to other stores,“and a code of advertising has been published. 
Good will and a bettér type of advertising have been the results. Com- 
ment on method and results. 

7. One frequently hears respected speakers tell stories as if the events 
related had happened to them personally. In some instances: identica 
stories have been found in books which these persons have been know? 
to have read. The stories may have been more effective by being told in 
the first person, but is the misrepresentation justified? s p 

8. A man was convicted and sent to prison. After two years, new evident 
showed clearly that he was not guilty, and he was released. He moved 


“From Golden Book for October, 1928, p. 509. Reprinted by permission of 
Review of Reviews. Jip G 

“Incidents (a), (b), and (c) are from Frank Chapman Sharp and Philip = 
Fox, Business Ethics; Studies in Fair Competition (New York: D. Appleto 
Century Co., 1937). n hits 

* Incident (d) is from Everett W. Lord, .The Fundamentals of Business Et 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1926), p. 184. 
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a part of the country in which he was unknown. He believed, and there 
Was some evidence to support his views, that a knowledge of his prison 
sentence would prevent him from getting as good a position as he wished 
to get. Was he morally right in suppressing this information and in giv- 
ing a false statement regarding his activities during the two years in 
which he was-in prison? : 

9. On December 7, 1941, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor disabled 
the battleships and many aircraft in the Hawaiian area. Nearly a score 
of naval vessels were sunk or damaged, so that they were not available 
for immediate duty at sea. The facts about the damage were not given 
out and the success of the raid was minimized. There was fear that 
disclosure of the facts might encourage Japan to attack the rest of the 
Pacific fleet or to attempt an invasion of Hawaii. Were officials justified 


in misleading thè public at that time? 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Our traditional moral standards 
have developed under what the sociologist calls “primary -group 
relationships. In the primary group, contacts between persons tend to 
be of the intimate, face-to-face type. People know each other, and the 
relationships are, on the whole, of an informal and personal nature. The 
moral codes which have come down to us from the past have tende 
to give attention to the activities and problems which arise within 
these primary groups. 

Today our lives ate lived to a large extent in contact with secondary 
groups, where there is “social distance” and where we meet persons 
for some particular purpose or. in only one segment of life. Our society 
has become urban, industrial, and highly interdependent. In, these 
complex and more impersonal relationships there arise problems tOo 
which the older codes give little or no attention and guidance. 


Interdependence and Specialization 


At one time, when society was less complex, people carried on most 
functions for themselves. When they needed clothes, they made them. 
They raised their own food, built their own homes, and educated. theit 
children at home. If someone became sick, he was treated at home, 
usually with homemade remedies. Any surplus supplies were stored OF 
sold to someone nearby. If there were surplus earnings, they were 
hidden. away in some relatively secure spot. We are told ‘that if a 
the banks in the United States had failed in 1790, probably three- 
fourths of the population would not even have heard about it, MUC 


1¥or further discussion of these concepts and problems, see pages 59 fF. an 
480-481. e 
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less haye. been greatly concerned, A few generations,ago people did 
not; need. electricians, plumbers, andthe host of other specialists we 
depend on today. 

We all need to recognize the important advantages of the division. 
of labor and specialization. Through specialization we can iget much 
greater skill and a higher quality of service. We. are able to raise the 
Standard of living. and to gain a freedom which we would ‘not have 
otherwise. By specializing and exchanging our services, we make more 
goods, and services, as well as greater leisure, available to all members 
of society, Without specialization, modern. civilization would, appear 
to, be impossible. 


While specialization brings benefits that we do not wish to minimize, 


it may. also lead men to develop; “blind spots” ,in their. thinking and 
to, tolerate actions which are harmful to, society.as a whole, The 
Specialist may see life in segments or fragments. He may give his 
undivided attention to the technical side. of his field and. bestow little 
or no thought on morals, social philosophy, .and the application of his 
Special knowledge to: human welfare. He may. icome, to think thatihis 
Own, small area of human experience is. nearly the whole world. An 
attitude of detachment has sometimes led to an irresponsible attitude 
toward social relationships and_ social. problems. The specialist also 
may come to see all issues and problems from the point of view of his 
Own, special interests. A profession. may become commercialized, so 
that a, desire for personal gain crowds, out, a) sense, of social responsi- 


bility, 

This, tendency for society to break up, into, parts or segments may 

ave; two unfortunate results. First, these parts, may, claim autonomy, 
and independence from the rest of society. They, may wish to operate 
according) to rules, or principles which, while promoting their, or 
immediate interests, may: be detrimental, fo, the larger interes! be 
Society, Second, they may resent or åt least resist criticism ie in Re 
ference by, outside agencies, whether private or governments . tol 
ers, are, likely; to. think that, sinc they, are, specialists n goneajipoa 
methods; and, needs, educational policy should be. Jeft Mm their hands, 
Organized medicine tends to resist pressure from patients and from 


Public;h : methods .of preventive medicine -and 
ihealihrsoryiessofannan hink that they alone are privileged 


to admini justi they. often; brand outside demands for 
minister legal justice, and they ot Ai NUT Sell 


“anges as misguided idealism. ; 
a businessmen, scientists, and artists, 

eir special fields and resist all outsid 
Occasionally fail to see that their specia 
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with reference to the welfare of society as a whole. They sometimes 
forget that-an institution or a part of society may not justly claim the 
privilege of formulating its own standards without taking into account 
the claims of the entire society. The whole community is affected by 
the acts of any one of its parts and, therefore, has the final say in 
judging the value of the activities of these parts insofar as they affect 
the whole. Communities are characterized by interdependence. No 
part of society can be a law unto itself and disregard the good of 
the whole. At least it cannot do so without harm. At its worst, @ 
profession may become “a conspiracy against the public.” At its best, 
it can promote human welfare and further the progress of civiliza- 
tion. é 

The more specialized the knowledge, the higher the skill, and the 
less the public knows about the quality’ and the technical aspects of 
the work, the greater the opportunity for abuses to arise. Conse- 
quently, the need for developing and maintaining high standards of 
conduct is greater. Such standards will need to be concerned not only 
with the relations of the professional man to other mémbers of his 
profession but—chiefly, indeed—with his relation to the public inter- 
est and welfare. 

If the professional man is an egoistic hedonist, for example, his 
actions will be motivated by his desire for personal pleasure and his 
notion of his self-interest. If such a person is a physician, he will give 
advice that increases his fees. He may even be opposed to preventive 
medicine which will reduce the amount of sickness in his community, 
and he will be willing to perform unnecessary operations. If he is 4 
lawyer, he will use any tactics to win his cases. He will sell his 
services to the highest bidder and aid criminals to escape if he is well 
paid for his: work. If he is in business, he will be out to make money 
and will be likely to use any methods or tactics he can “get away 
with.” 

If the professional man, on the other hand, is primarily interested in 
the development of persons and in social welfare, and if he sincerely 
accepts and attempts to live by the moral standard we have advocate 
in this text, he will plan to make a living in the service of mankind. I 
he is a doctor, he will render efficient service to and will aid the-un- 
fortunate as cheerfully as he attends the rich. If he is a lawyer, he will 
strive to see that justice is done and that crime is eliminated. If he 15 
a businessman, he will be willing to make money only by methods 
which benefit society. 
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What Is a Profession? 


A profession consists of a limited group of persons who have 
acquired some special skill ‘and are therefore able to perform that 
function in society better than the average person.? Or we may say 
that a profession is a calling whose members profess to have acquired 
special knowledge, by training or experience or both, so that they may 
advise or serve others in that special field. 

i There are certain characteristics that are in 
idea of a profession. 


cluded in the general 


Special Preparation or Training. This preparation includes an accurate 
knowledge of the fundamental facts upon which the professional ac- 
tions are based and the ability to apply this knowledge in a practical 
way. The doctor, for example, is expected to know the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying the practice of medicine and to have skill in recog- 
nizing the symptoms of specific diseases and in administering proper 
treatment. The nature and the length of the period of preparation 
varies according to the needs of the different professions. In the medi- 
cal and legal professions it is quite clearly defined. In the ministry 
and in teaching, the preparation demanded varies according to the 
views and standards of the employing agency and the position ‘to be 
filled, although there is a tendency toward standardization. 


A Clearly Defined and Comparatively Permanent Membership. All 
professional groups attempt to keep out the amateur as well as the 

quack” or the “shyster.” There are always persons who wish to per- 
form the functions and to gain the dignity and the rewards of a calling 
without the necessary preparation or willingness to assume its responsi- 
bilities, If the line of demarcation between the amateur and the mem- 
ber of the profession is not kept clear, the standards of the profession 
are seriously menaced. In recognition of this fact, most civilized coun- 
tries and the individual states of the United States of America require 
members of most professions to obtain a certificate or à license in order 


to practice, 


; $ i th i 
* This definition and others in this chapter have been nae Nor We. 


by Profes ional 
Si h, Professional 4 3 
Henry Hele & Coy Ine, 1928); a E a 
efinin; ion.” T Is of the Amercian Acade 
g a Profession,” The Anna eee NES 105-111. 


Social Science, CCXCVII (January 
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The Acceptance of the:Service,Motive. This acceptance, as distinct 
from the money-making motive, is characteristic of the professions as 
a whole. The purpose of the professions is not to make money ‘but to 
promcte health’ or knowledge or. good laws. The’ profession is, of 
course, a means of livelihood, and the professional man needs and is 
justified in demanding ‘compensation which will permit him to main- 
tain. a comfortable living, to dress well, and to purchase such books, 
magazines, and equipment as will enable him to perform his work well 
and’ to contribute to community enterprises. Without these, success 
will be difficult. Without a reasonable expectation öf stich a standard 
of living, it would be difficult also to attract the right type of person 
to the profession. The ideal of the professions, however, is public 
service, not monetary gain. ` K 

The code of the engineer states that his first duty is to the public 
and that this duty is paramount to all other obligations; coming be- 
fore even his duty to the company that employs him. A distinguishing 
feature of a proféssional man is’ “the priority of rendering service to 
the assurance of fées and cliarges.” The quality of the service is not 
dependent upon ‘the’ amount of remuneration received. 

‘A number of yeárs ago Professor Banting, at the: University of 
Toronto, discovered insulin for the treatment of diabetes. By keeping 
the” treatment “á secret and by catering to wealthy patients, he 
might have’ built a great fortune. Instead, he made the discovery 
available to. medical men the world over. A few years ago the 
papers: announced the development of an artificial “heart-pacer” for 
reviving persons whose ‘hearts’ have stopped under certain condi- 
tions. Mr. Jacob Witkin, endower of the foundation which’ de- 
veloped the’ heart-pacer, announced that it would be’ put on the 
market on a nonprofit basis and be’ distributed ‘free’to hospitals. The 
discoverer’ of a’ method’ of ‘producing’ vitamin D and impregnating 
foods with it, Dr. Henry Steenbocl:, réfiisedan offer of two million 
dollars? from a breakfast food “niahufacturer® for the exclusive’ right 
to control ‘the ‘discovery. He ‘is reported to have said that he did 
not wish to pervert his life-wdrk’ by commercializing its “greatest 
achievement. The Rust brothers, inventors ofthe mechanical cotton 
picker, decided to forego profits from their invention so that it 
mightbe “a blessitig: and not! a curse’ to mankind.” Nine-tenths’ of 
thé’ profits were to bé used for educational purposes and the forma- 
tion Lof; co-operatives, Many such, examples illustrating the service 
motive as distinct from the :money:making’ motive can be found 
within the professions. 
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The Value and Function of Professional Codes 


Since 1890 hundreds “of business ‘and “professional groups in the 
United States have adopted codes of ethics This is clear evidence 
H ae awakening ethical consciousness’ on ‘the ‘part of these groups. 

© be sure, some of these codes are more or less perfunctory “and 
aré not taken seriously’ bythe entire membership of the profession: 
Neverthéless° the very: fact of their being formulated exerts apres- 
ae in the’ ‘direction of ‘higher standards, ‘A’ growing alertness in 
distinguishing between what is ‘merely temporarily advantageous 
and what is morally ‘right ‘or wrong ‘can’ also be noticed. 

“Tn this’ chapter’ we ‘are ‘ concerned primarily with professional 
ethics; reserving’ the' ‘discussion of business ethics until låter. In the 
field ‘of professional “activities, ethical’ codes :have been guiding 
forces for many years: This is especially true of the medical and 
legal professions; which ‘have set up definite standards to which the 
individual’ members ofthe group must conform or lose their pro- 
fessional standing, 

Why are professional codes’ of etki 
of ethics are important means of social control.’ The 
Sional conduct for the new member'and help keep the old mie 

ne. The complexities and specializations of modern society make*it 
difficult often to deside whether or not a'member of a profession’ has 
performed ‘his duty: When interests ‘conflict, such’ as ‘between two” 
Members of a profession or between the member and’ the public, which 


One is paramount? t yd gils 

Every profession’ has its own peculiar problems of conduct. The 
Medical man finds himself in’ situations where his only-court’of appeal 
is his own conscienee, A statement ‘representing the best’ judgment 


of his profession may bea great aid. Should: the teacher tutor his 
Pupils for pay? inthe light of the ‘experience of the past, his profesi? 
sional code defines the situation for him. The dignity or the standing 
of the profession is dependent upon the confidence the public has in it. 

Second, professional ethical codes prevent control or interference 

Y the government or by society through some one of its agencies. If: 
a- degree “of standardization is- desirable, who is to determine the 
bounds’ of good behavior? Should the law attempt to regulate in 


ics ‘being written? First, ‘codes 
y define profes- 
mber in 


a i f s 
Bý 1924 about two hundred codes had been drawn up. See Edgar L: Heer- 
tees Codes. of Ethics: A Handbook (Buzlington,. Vts; Free Press Printing Co; 
si 24). More. recent :codes. may, be; obtained, from the various, trade and profes- 
Saal associations. From time to time, codes are published in The Annals of the 
erican Academy of Political and Social Science (see the volume cited)! 
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detail the behavior of doctors in dealing with patients or with other 
doctors? Should it regulate the relationship between the lawyer and 
his client, the teacher and his pupil, or the engineer and his employer 
and the public? While such regulation is conceivable, it would seem 
to be highly undesirable. Liaw tends to be negative, while ethics points 
to the goal desired. While law is the most conspicuous means of social 
control, it should be used only where other methods of safeguarding 
personal and social rights are not operative. There are certain areas 
of human behavior where the law is not a satisfactory instrument of 
social control, where the ordinary principles of morality do not seem 
to apply, yet where some standards and agreements are necessary. 
Professional men have preferred to organize and to establish standards 
within the group. These codes are needed for the protection of the 
group itself, as well as for the protection of the public. Some of the 
problems which are within the province of the ethical code are the 
relations between the professional man and his patient, cliént, pupil, 
employer, and so on, and the duties of the members of the profession 
to the general public. Such questions are most adequately decided by 
the best judgment of members of the profession itself. Groups which 
maintain high standards are seldom interfered with by the govern- 
ment, which takes on regulative functions only where they seem to be 
necessary. 

Third, ethical codes are important, in developing higher standards 
of conduct. They are based upon what is considered to be the correct 
attitude and the correct procedure. These understandings are carrie 
out more easily and more effectually by the members concerned if they 
are definitely stated in mutually satisfactory codes. The codes crystallize 
what is usually the best opinion and judgment of the profession; thus 
they tend to eliminate misunderstanding and conflicts. They enable 
the group to bring pressure to bear upon those who would lower the 
standing of the group or cast reflection upon its good name. 

Professional ideals vary greatly from group to group. Some of them 
are open to criticism from the point of view of the larger ethical 
claims. In considering particular codes, we need to ask such ques- 
tions as these: Does the code attempt merely to protect certain selfish 
interests, to advance the profession economically, or is it concerne 
with the service which the profession can render to society? Profes- 
sional societies have gone through and are still going through various 
stages of liberation from selfishness to a spirit of broad-minded public 
service. Robert D. Kohn, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, has set forth five stages of development which illustrate the 
general tendency. i 
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The first stage of organization was to protect the members against unfair 
competition and to improve the profession in public consideration. Then 
followed the stage in which the relationships between members of the 
same profession were considered as most important; certain courtesies were 
to be extended from one member of the profession to another. Then they 
were bound together to prevent outsiders from interfering or to protect 
the profession against unjust laws. Next followed the movement to im- 
Prove admission to practice; educational qualifications were established, 
and the schools were looked after. Finally, there was attainéd the stage in 
which permanent importance is given to the relationship of the profession 
to the service which it may be expected to render—that is to say, the stage 
where public needs are placed paramount to professional rights or even 
desires,4 


Ethical codes vary greatly in another respect. Some codes are gen- 
eral statements of purposes and ideals, leaving the details to the 
judgment of the individual member. That is, they are expressions of 
a vague idealism and are subject to wide interpretation. Rotary Inter- 
national, in promoting the development of professional and business 
ethical codes, believes that this is one of the main deficiencies in 
Many present codes. Other codes contain definite sets of rules of con- 
duct, so that less is left to the judgment of the individual member. 

Sometimes the code is written by a small minority within the pro- 
fession who are most conscious of abuses and most sensitive to the 
public interest. Most of the members may be almost unaware of the 
code or, if aware, they do not follow its ideals conscientiously. 

The problems in connection with professional standards which need 
most urgent attention are the following: (1) To get the rank and 
file within the profession or the business-to follow the code more con- 
Scientiously. There is too great a tendency to file the code away and 
forget it or merely to have it printed, framed, and hung in the office, 
Much as the “old grad” exhibits the diploma of which he is proud. 
(2) To develop effective means of enforcing the code. Delinquent 
members of the group must be called to account or penalized in E 
Way. Today the weakest point in the development of the professiona! 
ideal is the lack of means for the enforcement of standards. (3) To 


make t i definite and to keep them up to date. Not- 
P E difficulties, some professional codes 


Withstanding these problems and i fessio 
Bk already cooing a powerful influence in the right direction. 


Morals, Law, .and Professional Ethics 
f . 
en morals, law, and professional ethics? 


ional Ideal,” The Annals of the 
ee CI (May, 1922). 


What is the relation betwe 


R. D. K <a Si ificance of the Prof 
American eae Political and Social Science, 
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The term morals ‘is the broadest term; it includes'any form of voluntary 
human ‘activity where the judgment of approval and disapproval or 
of right and wrong may enter. Morality covers the extensive field of 
personal and social behavior, It includes many acts which are not of 
sufficient. public: concern, or are not sufficiently amenable to. social 
control to come within the sphere of the law, 

The law, on the other hand, is a conimand of the state, It is usually 
set forth in some statutory provision; it applies to all individuals in a 
specific territory; and. it generally provides penalty for disobedience. 
Morals:are:basic, and laws tend. to follow the'moral ideals of the com- 
munity and to change with the development of the moral conscious 
ness. Since obedience to the Jaw is usually considered a part of, moral 
behavior, ‘however, all laws may be included in,the moral realm. 

Professional ethics, as distinct from, morals. and from Jaw, gives. at- 
tention to certain additional ideals and practices which grow out.of a 
man’s. professional privileges and responsibilities. Professional , ethics 
applies. to certain. functional groups and jis, the. expression, of the 
attempt toi define situations which otherwise would remain, indefinite 
or uncertain. The ethical codes are the result of the attempt to, direct 

_ the moral consciousness of the members of the profession to its 


peculiar problems, They. crystallize moral opinion and define: behavior 
in these specialized fields, 


e fields of morals, law; and 


Th professional ethics are fairly distinct, 
- yet.they, over] s 


ap, in;many, ways: There are some acts which fall within 
red immoral, although neither.the law 
ognizance ‘of the ordinary, lie, Parking 
c ified time may be legal, only, for ‘there 
are ‘many laws, which, deal. with issues. not involving morals and pro; 
fessional ethics) except as the breaking of any law. may be considered 
immoral; In some professions, advertising, oneself. is considered un- 


matesional though, it can. hardly be classed, as, either immoral. or 
illegal. ; eee EWA ; 


è 


danger of losing the true professi 
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clear-cut distinction between the fields of morals, law, and professional ` 


. ethics, many acts fall into two or even all three of these fields. 


Distinction between a Profession and: a Business 


? Whereas in business the definite aim is the financial return which 
it offers its owners or its. shareholders, the professional ideal includes 
an acceptance of. the “service” motive. “The professional ideal calls 
upon the individual person to render his seryice and to receive his 
compensation for, the purpose of advancing the public interest? 5 
When.a physician is consulted, his first consideration is not what he 


is, going to get but,how he can help the person, When a businessman 
hich arises is whether the transaction will 


nature of the two. types of occupation, In, business one is likely to be 
ore tangible and definite. Such 


dealing with commodities that are mi 
commodities are. more, often subject, quantitatively,, to bargain and 
mber of commodities are offered for a 


more, qualitative. The doctor, the, teacher, or 
t of service he will be able to render for 


to stipulate the exact, amoun 
a definite sum- of money. Even though he does not always live up to 
d to render his best 


the ideal, the professional man is always expecte 
vate interest is, to 


service, quite apart from the amount of reward, Pri 
be promoted only insofar as it advances the public interest. The public 


expects a social outlook and a type of service not demanded of the 
e professional idea. 


businessman. Some businessmen are adopting th 
The rise of codes of ethics in business may stimulate this tendency. At 
present, however, it is probably fair to say that the criterion of busness 
is the financial return it brings, whereas the men who gain a living 
from a profession find their success measured by the quality of the 
service they perform. 
Although the concept 
tithesis of professionalism, 
true to their ideal, Some P 
by the desire for monetary gain, 


“commercialism” generally stands as the an- 
the professions have by no, means remained 
rofessional men are undoubtedly motivated 
and today certain professions are in 
onal ideal. At the Inter-Professional 


5 Benson Y. Landis and James Myers, Christianity and Work; A Study Course 
in the Ethics Leeds ce (New York: The Federal Council of. the. Churches 


of Christ in America, 1946). 
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Conference, one committee reported: 


The object of the Inter-Professional Conference is to discover how to lib- 
erate the professions from the domination of selfish interest, both within 
and without the professions, to devise ways and means of better utilizing 
the professional heritage of knowledge and skill for the benefit of society, 
and to create relations between the professions looking toward that end.® 


While the professional man is usually dependent upon fees or a 
salary in order to live, such considerations, ideally at least, are not 
uppermost in his mind. The quality of the service should not be de- 
pendent on the fee which is expected. Actually the extent to which 
the quality of the service depends upon the remuneration expected 
varies from profession to profession and from individual to individual. 
The principles upon which charges are based also vary in the different 
professions. In a few professions, like teaching and the ministry, a 
regular salary is agreed upon before the work begins. Some fees have 
become more or less standardized, as in the case of the regular family 
physician. In other cases the professional man may consider his own 
standing or prestige and the financial standing of the patient or client 
and adjust his fee accordingly. This is a fairly common practice with 
medical fees, especially for specialists and surgeons, and with fees 
for legal talent. In still other professions, fees may be figured as a 
percentage of the cost of the work, as for some architects, or on the 
basis of the time required, as for many accountants. 

The fees which protessional men charge and the form which they 
take are largely traditional. Even where there are no published lists 
of fees, charges may be determined by .custom, and the man who 
attempts to undercut the rate brings upon himself the disapproval 
of his professional colleagues. Where the individual or the firm has 
gained considerable reputation for some special skill or where the 
service is highly personal, fees and charges much above the average 
are common. Much dissatisfaction arises when fees are excessive and 
when the basis of calculation is not known by the person who pays 
the fees. The most satistactory principle is probably to make the 
charges known beforehand and to base the charges upon the time 
and the skill required for the work. The principle of “service as 
received” is that in which the professional man bases: his charge upon 
the real or supposed benefit of the service to the recipient. In this case 
the patient’s or client’s: ability to pay is the chief determining factor. 
Such a practice may lead to serious abuses. Whether good fortune or 


natural processes or skill led to success cannot always be determined. 
°C. H. Whitaker, “The 


Interrelati f ions,” 3 
Anericin Academ OE ations of the Professions,” The Annals of the 


Political and Social Science, CI (May, 1922). 
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This procedure gives the unreasonable or the selfish man too much 
power over his fellows. The principle of “service as rendered” is found 
where the professional man bases his charges upon the time and 
energy and skill which he finds it necéssary to give. His training and 
overhead expense may be taken into account in such charges. On 
the whole, the latter principle appears to be more reasonable and to 
lead to fewer abuses. 


EXTENSION OF THE PROFESSIONAL IDEAL 


Is the professional ideal a “way out” for society? Recent years have 
_ witnessed the growth of the professional ideal and a multiplication of 
professions. Will society continue to develop in this direction until 
all of the major functions are professionalized, or is this merely a 
minor back-eddy in a civilization which will continue to be dominated 


by! a drive for material gain? Is it possible for us to increase the 


number and the extent of the activities which are motivated by the 


true professional ideal? 
Material incentives have their place, and the enjoyment of material 


satisfactions will undoubtedly continue to be a spur to greater activ- 
: aiy 

ity. Material incentive must have as its purpose, however, social well- 

being rather than acquisitiveness Or accumulation. If most persons 


appear today to be dominated by the money-getting drive, that is no 
reason to believe that this is an inborn trait or that this condition must 
continue, The explanation may be merely that our business civiliza- 
tion has held before men the principle of getting as much as possible 
and giving as little as possible in return. During both World Wars we. 
took many workers for the Army or set them to work producing war 
materials; yet the remaining workers enormously increased their pro- 
duction of the necessities of life. The money-getting motive was sub- 


* iotic one. 
nee by things other than the desire for personal 
profit or material gain. Public approval, recognition, group. loyalty, 
the creative impulse, the desire for power, and ie! are a ee 
ful motives, With the development of an increasingly comp! = an 
interrelated social order, We need to stress motives that are social. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter xvii: rimary group relationships to a 
(1) Why has the development From acts predominate led to new 


; : i condary 4 i 
pean ana the need for professional ethics? 
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D 


- In recent years there haye been 


(2). What are some of the possible dangers of specialization? 

(3) What are the distinguishing features of a profession? 

(4) What are the values of professional codes of ethics to the members 
of the profession? To the public at large? < 

(5) What are some. of the main problems in connection with the estab- 
lishing and maintaining of effective standards or codes within the pro- 
fessions? 

(6) What is the relation between morals, law, and professional’ ethics? 
(7) What is the distinction between a profession and ‘a ‘business? 

(8) Indicate the different forms of remuneration which are customary 
in the different ‘professions. What is the difference between the prin- 
ciple. of “service:as received” and the principle of “service as rendered”? 


. A teacher in a sociology class at a large university, when asked a ques- 


tion regarding a certain social problem and what he thought should be, 
done about it, replied: “Young man, I am not interested in‘ betterment. 
I ama scientist interested in discovering and describing: facts.” Discuss 
the attitude represented here and give your reaction to jit, 

The statement has been made that specialists. (professional people, 
Scientists, research: workers) tend to be progressive and even radical 


only in their special fields. That is, they welcome change and new 
ideas in the area of the 


reactionaries in 
be conservative in social, economic, 


Professional. and Business Ethics, pp. 79,ff. 


fited humanity. In many cases, 


is y reasons why a surg 
e traffic will bear” while the teacher or the social worker is paid a 


ed amount, regardless f th i 
Dean Wild a cae mee Service rendered? If so, what are they? 
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some risk in visiting that ward and this particular room. The minister 
was in a difficult position because two members of his household were 
sick at the time, one seriously ill. He did not see how the home could 
get along without him if he were ill or if he felt obliged to avoid con- 
tact with them. Under ordinary circumstances he would not have hesi- 
tated. He explained the situation to the matron, who said at once that 
she would try to get another minister. The first minister did not go, 
but the memory of this incident left a permanent question mark in his 
memory. Was the minister's responsibility in this case to his family or 
to what we might term his professional obligation? : 
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MEDICAL AND. LEGAL ETHICS 


In this chapter we shall consider 
the ethical problems of two professions: medicine and law. We are 


selecting them not because they are, as professions, any better or any 
hey are, however, professions which are 


st persons and, furthermore, they have 


closely related to the lives of mo. 
blems of professional ethics for some 


been giving attention to the pro 
years. 


Medical Ethics 


The medical profession has had a long and honorable history. Its 
task, in brief, is the promotion, preservation, and restoration of the 
health both of the individual person and of the community or, in: 
the words of the code, to serve “the common good” and improve “the 
health of mankind.” The standards of physicians rank high among 
professional groups. Doctors may be more conscious of moral values 
on account of their close association with the pressing human problems 
of life, suffering, and death. Physicians as a whole have been men of 
character and integrity, who have worked long and hard and who 
have been-respécted members of their communities. 

The various medical associations have many fine accomplishments 
to their credit. These include advancement in scientific knowledge 
and skill, research and publication relating to health, the winning of 


long struggles to conquer many diseases, the improvement of sanita- 

tion, the increase in life expectancy, the elevation of standards of 

ent of a code of medical ethics. 

While these important gains have not been the work of physicians 
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alone, a considerable portion.of the credit goes to them and to agen- 
cies supported or encouraged by them. 

Tf the discussion on medical ethics in this chapter appears to stress 
abuses and problems, it must be remembered that ethics is concerned 
with what ought to be, or with the improvement of persons and con- 
ditions. Probably only a few physicians have been more concerned 
with their own economic interests than with the welfare of the pa- 
tient or thé community, but even a few can undermine the good name 
of a profession, After reading many of the available books and arti- 
cles on health and medical ethics—many of which have been written 
by doctors—one is left with the impression that there is much yet 
to be done. Many doctors, indeed, feel dissatisfied with present con- 
ditions. A series of controversies, both within and without the medi- 
cal profession, has taken place in recent years. These controversies 
center around such problems as fee-splitting and other unethical 
practices, fees and charges, including insurance and prepayment 
plans, group practice, advertising, and the like. Since these condi- 
tions did not exist.some decades.ago, one might be inclined at first 
to believe: that the ethical standards of the profession have gone 
down rapidly. But there are a number of conditions responsible—in 
re at least—for the new problems: 1) The rapid increase of medical 

owledge and - new. laboratory techniques, ‘which have led to the 
vasa of nineteen specialties and many subspecialties. This, among 
RI ee has changed the mature of the doctor-patient relation- 
ppan las brought clinics, group practice, or some form of “mul- 
tiple practice into being. The shift from single practice to. multiple 
N on likely to continue. 2) The growing and increasingly 
ana ae Mere ae of the public for some method of pay- 
eet, e ah A cost of medical seryice more evenly over 
sümer wants the medical aes items of expense, the patient or con- 

7 urden to be put on a prepayment or in- 

surance basis. Hospital, medical-care d health i 
Hinds Haye grown E , and health plans of various 
S fos psoas in ie years. These plans have usually 
8) The growing demand he o be paid to the hospital or physician. 
aeee “veh der dey tor more preventive medicine, together with 
Programs and e E A AN HE Ce ae 
other third parties. re A which involve the government and 
tives, and other usiness concerns, labor unions, farm co-opera- 
Pond Hedin Beat unloved doctors on a salary basis to 
f members. Are these newer forms 


of medical practice which disturb “indivi yak 
dividual service” basis to be Ais ane older “individual fee for in- 
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j The medical profession is directly or indirectly tied up with the 
interests and welfare of the entire people. Admission to the profes- 
sion is by state license, but the medical societies share in maintain- 
ing standards and in keeping unqualified persons from entering the 
ranks. Closest to the individual physician is the county medical so- 


ciety. The county societies form the local divisions of the state medi- 


cal societies, and these in turn form the national society, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (A.M.A.). About two thirds of the physi- 


_cians in the United States are members of the A.M.A., through its 


subdivisions. 

The American Medical Association was organized in 1847. In the 
following year it adopted a code of ethics.! With slight alterations, 
this was the code written by Dr. Thomas Percival and published in 
England about 1803. Percival had written the code chiefly as a set 


of instructions for his son, who was about to enter the profession. 


This code, embodied ideas which had ‘been in the process of formu- 
lation for thousands of years, such as the laws of Hammurabi—the 
oldest (2100 s.c.) surviving code of laws—which dea! with fees to 
be given a physician and with the punishment where injury is done, 
and the famous Oath of Hippocrates (z.c. 460-859? ), which also sets 
forth the duty of the medical man. Since the code was adopted, 
amendments and additions have been made from time to time. 

While some communities, especially in earlier times, attempted to 
regulate the profession by special statutes, the complexity of the 
problem, coupled with a willingness on the part of doctors to regy- 
late themselves, has made detailed statutory regulation unnecessary. 
Society as a whole, therefore, has not attempted to regulate the de- 
tails of medical practice by law but has satisfied itself with prescrib- 
ing certain minimum standards of training and specifying that the 
candidate for license “shall be of good moral character.” Within the 
profession, however, it has been found th 
terest and other moral issues occur again an 
principles of procedure or codes of conduct hav nt 
of the individual physician, the interests of his fellow practitioners, 
and the larger interests of humanity have to be considered and ad- 
justed, No distinction is drawn, however, between certain matters of 
etiquette and the more fundamental moral problems relating to the 
profession. 

Shea should read carefully the complete and latest form of 
“The Principles of Medical Ethics,” * since only a sketch and a few 
(opis Fishbein, 4 History of he bree Medical Astociation, 1847-1947. 

A ee ont, ie 
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quotations are included here: The code as amended in 1955 is di- 
vided into eight short chapters. 

It begins with a statement concerning the character of the physi- 
cian and his professional responsibility. 


The prime object of the medical profession is to render service to hu- 
manity; reward or financial gain is a subordinate consideration. . . . 
Physicians dedicate their lives to the alleviation of suffering, to the en- 
hancement and prolongation ‘of life, and to the destinies of humanity. 
They share whatever they have learned and whatever they may discover 
with their colleagues in every part of the globe. 


Groups of physicians or those who are attached to clinics are sub- 
ject to the same principles as those that are applicable to the indi- 
vidual. 

Certain practices are clearly condemned by the code. These in- 
clude such matters as the “solicitation of patients, directly or indi- 
rectly,” and the furnishing or inspiring of “newspaper or magazine 
comments concerning cases” in which. the physician is concerned. 
The physician may, however, by speaking or writing, engage in cer- 
tain projects of health education which have the approval of the 

. medical society. All doubtful cases are to be referred by the physi- 
cian to the “appropriate officials and designated spokesmen of com- 
ponent or constituent medical societies.” The taking or the paying of 
commissions, often called fee-splitting, is condemned. 


When patients are referred by one physician to another, it is unethical for 
either physician to offer or to receive any inducement other than the 
quality of professional services, Included among unethical inducements are 
split fees, rebates, “kickbacks,” discounts, loans, favors, gifts, and emolu- 
ments with or without the knowledge of the patient. 


The code in 1949 condemned remuneration from patents or from 


a copyright on methods or procedures; the code in 1955 gives ap- 
proval under these conditions: 


A physician may patent 


; surgical instruments, a liances, and medicines 
or copyright publications, a i 


ub methods, and procedures. The use of such pat- 
eu and copyrights or the receipt of remuneration from them which re- 
as oe a inhibits research or restricts the benefit derivable therefrom is 


fa code condemns rebates and commissions from others with whom 
e physician may have dealings. “The acceptance of rebates’ on pre- 


scriptions and appliances or of commissions from those who aid in 
the care of patients is unethical.” 
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A physician is expected to support the standards of his profession 
and “not base his practice on an exclusive dogma or a sectarian sys- 
tem.” He is to avoid association with cultists and with those who are 
“irregular in training and practice.” Confidences entrusted by a pa- 
tient to a physician “should never be revealed unless their revelation 
is required by the laws of the state.” The code notes that there are 
situations, however, when a physician must decide whether or not his 
duty to society requires him to speak in order to protect a healthy 

- person against a communicable disease. 

Under the caption “Prognosis,” the code states that “the physician 
should neither exaggerate nor minimize the gravity of the patient’s 
condition.” He should disclose “such knowledge of the patient’s con- 
dition as will serve the best interests of the patient and the family.” 
While a physician is “free to choose whom he will serve,” he should 
“respond to any request for his assistance in an emergency.” Once. 
having taken the case, he should not neglect the patient or withdraw 
until after sufficient notice has been given the patient or his friends 
to enable them to secure another medical attendant. 

The physician is called upon to uphold the dignity and honor of 
the group and to affiliate with and support the medical societies. He 
should “expose, without fear or favor, incompetent or corrupt; dis- 
honest or unethical conduct on the part of members of the profes- 
sion.” 

The duties of physicians under certain conditions are rather spe- 
cifically stated in the code. These include the gratuitous professional 
services of physicians to one another ahd to members of one another's 
families, since as a general rule a physician should not treat members 
of his own family or himself. The duties of physicians in consulta- 
tions are set forth in eight sections, followed by sections dealing with 
cases of interference. “A physician, in his relationship with a patient 
who is under the care of another physieian, should not give hints 
relative to the nature and treatment of the patient’s disorder,” nor 
“do anything to diminish the trust reposed by the patient in his own 
Physician” A physician who makes a social call on the patient of 
another physician should avoid conversation about the patient's ill- 
ness. Conditions under which a physician should or should not pre- 
Scribe for the patient of another doctor, as well as the procedure 
when several physicians are summoned, are set forth in some detail. 
Differences between physicians which. cannot be promptly settled 
should be referred for arbitration,.preferably to an official body” of 
a medical society. 


s 
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The chapter which deals with compensation is important, since 
many problems center around fees and charges. The code states that 
the 


+» . poverty of'a patient, and the obligation of physicians to attend one 
another and the dependent members of the families of one another, should 
command the gratuitous services of a physician. Institutions and organiza- 
tions for mutual benefit, or for accident, sickness and life insurance, or 
for: analogous purposes, should meet such costs as are covered by the con- 
tract under which the service is rendered... . A physician should not 
dispose of his services under conditions that make it impossible to render 
adequate service to his patients, ‘except under circumstances in which the 
patients concerned might be deprived of immediately necessary care. 


Contract practice, or an agreement between a physician or a group 
of physicians and an organization or an individual to furnish partial 
or full medical services ig not’ unethical unless: it contains features or 
conditions declared unethical in the code. 


The code condemns practice under conditions which give direct 
profit to lay groups. 


A physician should not dispose of his professional attainments or services 
to any hospital, lay body, organization, group or individual, by whatever 
name called, or however organized, under terms or conditions which permit 
exploitation of the Services of the physician for the financial profit of the 
agency concerned: Such a procedure is beneath the dignity of professional 


Practice. and is harmful alike to the profession of medicine and the welfare 
of the people. 


ow: health.” 


Medical Ethics and Public Interest 


__Do “The Principles of Medical Ethics” embody the highest ethical 
ideals, or do they simply protect the self-interést of the physician? 
Is the code an evidence of high idealism, or is it a “conspiracy against 
the public"? Literature may be produced to support each position. 
If all medical men were conscientious in- living up to the standard 


t 
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„and the spirit of the code, as a large number of them are, much of 
thẹ criticism directed against the profession would have no justifica- 
tion. 

While the medical profession has had a long and honorable history 
and today ranks high among the professions in public esteem, it has 
lost considerably in public estimation during recent decades. A par- 
tial explanation of this would appear to include the following: the 
attempt on the part of the profession to maintain the status quo of 
medical practice in the face of rapidly changing conditions; its failure 
to protect itself against the incompetent and the unscrupulous prac- 
titioner, who seems to be protected by the code; the extent to which 
medical ethics and hospital etiquette interfere with the interests of 
the patient. Some go so. far as to assert that medicine is becoming a 
private business rather than a public service’ George Bernard Shaw, 
in speaking about the honor of doctors, says: 


They have as much as any other class of men, no more and no less.. And 
what other men dare to pretend to be impartial where they have a strong 
Pecuniary interest on one side? Nobody supposes the doctors are less vir-. 
tuous than judges: but a judge whose salary and reputation depend on 
whether the verdict was for the plaintiff or defendant, prosecutor or pris- 
oner, would be as little trusted as a general in the pay of the enemy. To 
offer me a doctor as my judge, and then weigh his decision with a bribe 
of a large sum of money and a virtual guarantee that if he makes a mis- 
take it can never be proved against him, is to go wildly beyond the as- 
certained strain which human nature will bear. It is simply unscientific to 
allege or believe that.doctors do not under existing circumstances perform 
unnecessary operations and manufacture and prolong lucrative illnesses.® 


In behalf of the medical profession, it should be said that the code 
is being changed from time to time and is beginning to récognize 
some of the newer trends in medical practice. Furthermore, the medi- 
cal profession has done more than most other professions to set up 
machinery for enforcing the code and dealing with offenders. Each 
county medical society is expected to set up a grievance committee 
or other body whose duty it is to hear complaints and investigate 
unethical practices among members of the association. The member 
charged with unethical conduct must be notified of the charges and 
be given a full and fair hearing. The grievance committee may rec- 
ommend acquittal, censor, suspension, or expulsion, A member who 
has been disciplined may appeal to the council of the State Medical 
Association; on questions pertaining to law and procedure, he may 
appeal to the Judicial Council of the American Medical Association: 


* From the Preface to The Doctor's Dilemma. Used by permission of the author, 
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THE PRINCIPAL ABUSES 

The practice of fee-splitting is an evil which is fairly widespread. 
It has grown with the development of specialization, until today it 
is, in the words of a prominent medical man, “a menace to the public 
and a disgrace to the profession.” Fee-splitting is the secret division 
of fees for the purpose of securing patients. A specialist may agree 
to give a general practitioner, an internist, or others a percentage of 
the fee he secures from any patients they refer to him. In this way 
incompetent men may build up large practices, since the man who 
pays the largest commission may be recommended. 

Dr. Paul Hawley, Director of the American College of Surgeons, 
lists fee-splitting, ghost surgery, unnecessary operations, and over- 
charging as the main unethical practices. He is reported as saying: 
“Fee splitting introduces an inducement which may influence the 
professional judgment of the referring physician. This results in a 
lot of bad surgery and a terrible lot of unnecessary surgery.” +- The 
practice leads to high fees, unmerited praise of incompetent men, 
and many untimely deaths. + 

The term “ghost surgery” is used where a doctor, in the operating 
room, passes the patient over to another doctor, who performs the 
operation. The doctor who operates may be young and looking for 
practice. He receives a small portion of the fee and the better-known 
doctor, who may not know how to perform that type of operation, 
gets a large fee and the praise or publicity. The “ghost surgeon” does 
what he is asked to do and assumes no responsibility. 

The medical profession has been lax in eliminating incompetent 
men froin its ranks. While it has waged a vigorous campaign against 
the unlicensed quacks and other charlatans, the incompetent or the 
unscrupulous doctor within the profession has continued to practice 
There is no other profession in which the incompetent man consti- 
tutes so great a menace; yet there is also no other profession which 
offers such protection against exposure. 


Other problems which the medical profession must face in the near 
future include the geographical maldistribution of doctors, the high 
cost of medical care, and the harmonizing of practice with ideals. 
The first two problems are discussed in the next section. The har- 
monizing of practice and ideals is an ever-present problem. Syste- 
matic instruction on questions of professional ethics in the medical 
school might help to impress certain ideals upon the younger men 


+ “Too Much Unnecessary Surgery,” an intervi i u 5 
News and World Report, February 20, 1953, Ng ad iS aa bana 
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while they are in an impressionable stage in their careers. Today 


> few medical schools give any systematic attention to the subject of 


professional ethics. 

Unless the profession becomes more active in the protection of 
the public, the state may be forced by public opinion to intervene 
and at least forbid a physician to practice surgery or other specialty 
unless he has shown competence in that specialty. Such regulation 
by the state or from without would ‘appear to be less desirable than 
effective regulation from within the medical profession itself. 


THE FAIR DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


There may be enough doctors and nurses to care for the sickness 
and accidents which occur in normal times and to attend to nearly 
all the preventive work that we now know how to do. * The large 
amount spent yearly.on medical services, good and bad—it runs into 
billions of dollars—is probably. sufficient to provide adequate, effi- 
cient care for everyone. Yet there is overcrowding of medical per- 
sonnel in some areas and inadequate service in other areas, and a 
considerable proportion of the population cannot afford medical care. 
Today few persons receive regular physical examinations, and much 
preventable sickness and many preventable deaths occur. Various 
studies have made it clear that the medical care actually received 
does vary in accordance with income. For most people a serious ill- 
ness in the family or the need for an operation is an economic dis- 
aster. More than two-thirds of the population cannot afford to pay 
the full costs of the doctor’s services and the hospital charges. The 
rich are able to pay; the poor are sometimes cared for by means of 
charity or free clinics; but the cost of medical care is a burden to the 
middle class. The costs are so great that many persons defer con- 
sulting the physician until a disease is well’ established. This results 
in an unnecessarily high mortality rate. A more even distribution of 
Medical personnel and equipment and of the costs of illness would 
be one factor in helping to remedy the‘present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, ! 

The problem: of good health and medical care is one which con- 
cerns all members of society. Today there is much discussion of it 
both within and without the medical profession. There is also wide- 


“For example, Willard C. Rappleye, M.D., Dean of the Columbia University 
Faculty of Medicine, has suggested that the number of doctors is adequate and 

at our difficulties are caused by inadequate medical training and poor distri- 
bution of physicians. See the New York Times for August 7, 1955. -Others believe’ 

ere is a shortage of doctors. See a report by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., in the 
New York Times for May 22, 1955. 
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spread experimentation with new methods of supplying and of bear- 
ing the costs of medical services. Do the changing times call for new 
standards or codes? To what extent shall we rely upon the private 
practitioner and the individual fee system, on voluntary co-operation, 
and on governmental aid? 

To follow all the arguments pro and con and to discuss all the 
types of medical practice now in existence would carry us too far 
afield and would take more space than is available. However, we 

- can list with brief comment the contrasting proposals. The interested 
reader should consult the cufrent literature for details. 


Private Physicians Using the Individual Fee System. This is the 
traditional type of medical service with which most persons are well 
acquainted. The patient or the members of his family contact a phy- 
sician and pay his fee for each item of ‘service. In the case of the 
general practitioner, the fees may be fairly standardized. In the case 
of surgeons and other specialists, the fee may be determined by the 
doctor's estimate of the patient’s ability to pay. Most members of the 


medical profession favor the continuation of this individual doctor- 
patient relationship. 


State Medicine Paid For by Taxation. According to this program, 
medical care would be provided by the government or by society, 
much as education is now provided for all members of the commu- 
nity. Hospitals would be owned by communities, as some are at pres- 
ent, and the doctors would be employed by the community, the 
county, or the state. Citizens would receive. their services free, or the 
service might involve a nominal charge for the patient able to pay 
a fee. This system of medical care is widely used in Europe and in 


other parts of the worldwIt is the only type which may properly be 
called “socialized medicine.” It is the type of service used in the 
armed forces, ® 


Programs of Governmental Aid and Sponsorship. The federal gov- 


ernment, as well as the state and local governments, works in many 
ways to expand and improve public health. As many as twenty-five 
federal agencies are concerned with health and medical care.? We 
° The American Publi iation, i itled “Medi i 
e Woes unie Fam Association, in a report titled “Medical Care in a 
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shall mention briefly the work of the Public Health Service, in the 
, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, in the Department of Agriculture. The Public 
Health Service carries on work in three major fields: 


1. Research and training in the medical and physical sciences related to 
public health. 2. Hospital and clinical care to persons authorized by law 
to receive such care. . . . 3. Assisting states and communities in. the de- 
velopment of adequate public health services and in the maintenance of 
a healthful environment.8 


In addition to grants to the states for public health services, such 
as hospitals and health centers, grants are made for research and 
education to institutions and to individual scientists. Direct medical 
and hospital care is provided only for certain groups. of people for 
whom Congress has authorized such care. 

A plan for medical care set up by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in the autumn of 1936, grew until it was operating in more than 
600 counties. Farmers paid a small fixed annual fee into a. pooled 
fund. Physicians who worked under the plan provided all necessary 
medical care, and the bills were paid from the fund. °? The scarcity 
of physicians in rural areas during World War II and a reduction 
of the FSA program led to a decrease in membership. Later, with a 
change in administration, governmental sponsorship was withdrawn. 


Medical Service Supplied by Industries. Some industries offer either 
complete or partial medical care for their employees. For example, 
the Endicott Johnson Corporation offers medical service to its thou- 
sands of employees and to all dependent members of their families 
(approximately 50,000 persons in all). The company employs a staff 
of considerably more than 100 persons, including 45 physicians and 
dentists, nurses, and laboratory and other assistants. Medical centers 
are maintained. The corporation pays the entire costs of these serv- 
ices, which are complete and unlimited in the sense that they include 
medical, surgical, dental, and hospital care, and drugs and medicines. 
Within the limits of the doctor’s case load, .the patient is permitted 
to choose his physician and to consult him as his family physician. 
The cost to the company of this service was approximately $51.00 


* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, The Public Health Service 
Today (Public Health Service Publication, No. 165; Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955), p. 8. = 

? For details of this program, see Richard Hellman, “The Farmers Try Group 
Medicine,” by Harper's Magazine, December, 1940, pp. 72-80. 
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per year per person eligible in 1954. The plan is financed entirely by 
the company and is carried on as an operating cost. 


Medical Groups Controlled and Operated by Physicians. A arabe 
of medical groups which offer medical care for a fixed mont s a 
annual fee are in existence. One outstanding example is the p 
Loos Group, which maintains fourteen offices in Los Angeles rona y 
in California (1957). This group, which began in 1929 with fe Be 
tors, has grown to a staff ‘of 125 to 130 doctors practicing in goan 
‘and specialized fields of medicine and surgery. The doctors are a 
salary basis, a forty-hour week, and have vacations with pay. F 
40,000 subscribers or members pay $6 a month as individual sub- 
scribers or slightly less if they join as members of a group, such as 
the firemen, teachers, or employees of a business organization. The 
subscribers are entitled to medical care and an insured program of 
hospitalization. Their dependents, about 90,000 in number, pay a 
small fee when they need care. Patients may ‘choose their physician 
within the group. The doctors attempt to maintain a personal rela- 
tionship with their patients. The purpose of the plan, which is under 
the control of the doctors, is to distribute the costs of medical, care 
so that all persons may receive the full benefits.of medical science. 
The California Physicians’ Service, the. Blue Shield Plan in that 
State, was organized in 1939 as a nonprofit organization by the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association. It is a state-wide organization of doctors 
and beneficiary members designed to provide protection against ill- 
ness and accident for the low- and middle-income groups on a pre- 
payment or monthly charge basis. The patient may choose his doc- 
tor, and the service organization pays the doctor directly. Oné plan 
covers families whose income is $4,200 a year or less, the other plan, 
with slightly higher fees 


» covers families with incomes df between 
$4,200 and $6,000. 12 s 


Co-operative Medical Societies Run by Patients. There are a num- 


ber of medical co-operatives operating in the United States and many 
more in other parts of the world. These societies operate on the prin- 

“See the leaflet, “The Medical Care Program,” published by the Endicott 
Johnson Corp., 1955. 

2 See “The Ross-Loos Medical Group,” California Medicine, May, 1958, pP: 
477-483; see also “Information for Subscribers,” Ross-Loos Medical Group, 947 
West 8 Street, Los Angeles. 

* The basic monthly rate in 1955 for the lower income group ($4,200 a year 
or less) was as follows: single male, $3.29-$4.54; single female, $4.53-$6.22; 
two party, $7.74-$9.97; 


š three or more, $9.18-$11.43. (California Physicians” 
Service, 431 South Fairfax Avenue, Los Angeles.) 
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ciples of group medical care, periodic payment, consumer or patient 
control, and preventive medicine. The medical co-operative is a vol- 
untary nonprofit organization to provide medical care. Doctors are 
paid a salary by the society. Any surplus is ordinarily used to extend 
the quality and quantity of the service. 13 


Insurance to Cover the Cost of Medical Care. The idea of insurance 
is nothing new. We insure our houses against fire, our automobiles 
against fire, theft, and accident, and our lives against injury and 
death. If we include persons with partial or limited protection, in 
1950 about one-half of the population of the United States had in- 
surance against some part of the costs of medical care. But less than 
three per cent of the population had complete or compréhensive 
medical care insurance. 14 Health insurance is on the increase, how- 
ever, and is provided by three main types of organization: 1) by 
nonprofit plans, such as the Blue Cross hospital plan and the Blue 
Shield medical and surgical plan; 2) by casualty, life, and other 
private insurance companies; 8) by a number of organizations which 
are independent of the first two groups. These include industrial and 
labor-union plans, community organizations, fraternal societies, and 
a few medical societies. Some forty or more countries of the world 
have some form of health or sickness insurance programs which are 
offered to the people on a compulsory, semicompulsory, or voluntary 
asis, 

The physicians who oppose these newer schemes for medical care 
are likely to say that the doctors themselves should have charge of 
the practice of medicine and should determine the quality of medical 
Service; that they want to avoid bureaucracy and the political control 
of medical practice; and that they wish to retain the personal rela- 
tionship between doctor and patient. Most of us will agree that these 
are legitimate demands. On the other hand, an increasingly large num- 
ber of persons are asking for some method of payment that distrib- 
utes the cost of medical care more evenly and that does not increase 
Costs at a time when persons may be least able to meet them. There 
is also the desire for more emphasis upon preventive medicine rather 
than upon the meeting of emergencies. These, too, are legitimate de- 


“Michael A. Shadid, Doctors for Today and Tomorrow, Washington, D. C.: 

‘Ooperative League of the U.S.A., 1947. 

“Senate Committee ‘on Labor and Public Welfare, Health Insurance Plans in 
the United States (Report No. 359; Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951), pt: I, pp. 1-17; see also, Domenico Gagliardo, American Social 
insurance (rev. ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1955); Michael] M. Davis, 


edical Care for Tomorrow (New York: Harper & Bros., 1955). 
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mands. If some persons desire a different kind of payment scheme 
than the traditional one, and if some doctors wish to co-operate. and 
feel that the new plans enable them to give better service, we have, 
no right to call such plans and persons “unethical,” as some are doing. 

We appear to need a more adequate health program. The present 
system needs to be supplemented by voluntary medical groups of 
different types and by health insurance. For the lower income groups 
in cities and rural areas, we may need more tax-supported clinics, 
hospitals, and county nurses. Little harm and possibly great benefit 
may come from experimenting to find more adequate methods of 
handling our problems of health. 


Legal Ethics 


The legal profession stands in close relation to the lives of all of 
us. There is some truth in the statement that “lawyers run our civili- 
zation for us.” They are important in the running of our government, 
since most legislators are lawyers. They administer our laws, since 
most Presidents, governors, and commissioners also are lawyers. The 
judges who interpret and enforce our laws are lawyers. Lawyers play 
an important part in the affairs of industry and business. Laws pre- 
scribe the details of business activities. Whenever a deal is made or 
property is transferred, the law—and usually lawyers—is involved. 
Many lawyers sit as directors of corporations, and all large corpora- 
tions retain legal talent to watch over and guide their activities. 
Furthermore, we cannot get divorced, inherit property, or will it to 
our children without the lawyers. Throughout our lives we must ob- 
serve many rules and formalities that lawyers have created for us. 

There are more’ than 200,000 lawyers in the United States. To 
practice law, a pcrson must be admitted to the bat of some state. 
Admission is ordinarily by bar examinations, though in some states 
graduation from certain law schools exempts one from these exami- 
nations. Disbarment is possible through court action. 

In discussing what is meant by ethics as applied to the legal pro- 
fession, Henry S. Drinker, who was chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Ethics and Grievances of the American Bar Association, 
quotes a number of definitions. Legal ethics is 


that branch of moral science which treats of the duties which a member of 
the legal profession owes to the public, the court, to his professiona 
brethren and to his client. . . . [Ethics] is the study of the meaning an 

application of judgments of good, bad, right, wrong, etc., and every evalu- 
ation of law involves an ethical judgment.15 


= Legal Ethics (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1953), p. xi. 
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Sentiment for the creation of standards or canons of legal ethics 


, did not make much headway until the first decade of the twentieth 


century, when legal shysters were increasing at an alarming rate and 
public indignation and criticism could no longer be disregarded. The 
setting up of standards was essential in order to make clear what 
courts could require of lawyers, what lawyers could expect of their 
colleagues, and what the public could expect from members of the 
legal profession. 


STANDARDS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


The American Bar Association was organized in 1878 with five 
objectives; to uphold the honor of ‘the legal profession, encourage 
cordial relations among lawyers, promote the administration of jus- 
tice, advance the study of jurisprudence, and work for uniform laws 
throughout the country. The code of ethics adopted later consists of 
a preamble followed by forty-seven canons, and it concludes with 
a recommended oath of admission to the bar. The first thirty-two 
canons were adopted by the American: Bar Association in 1908; canons 
thirty-three to forty-five were added in 1928. Amendments or small 
additions were made in 1933, 1937, 1942, 1948, 1951, and 1953. A 
Considerable number of persons within the legal profession, how- 
€ver, are not members of the American Bar Association. 

The Preamble to the Canons of Ethics of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation states that 


The’ future of the Republic, to a great extent, depends upon our mainte- 
nance of Justice pure and unsullied. It cannot be so maintained unless the 
Conduct and the motives of the members of our profession are such as to 
Merit the approval of all just men.1¢ 


The code states that, in their relation to the courts, it is the duty 
of lawyers to maintain a respectable attitude toward the courts, to 
endeavor to prevent political considerations from outweighing judi- 
Cial fitness in the selection of judges, to avoid marked attention and 
unusual hospitality to a judge, and to avoid communicating privately 
with the judge while a case is pending. 

Likewise, a lawyer “must never converse privately with jurors about 

case” and must avoid communicating with them, “All attempts to 
Curry favor with juries by ‘fawning, flattery, or pretended solicitude 
for their personal comfort are unprofessional.” A lawyer should also 


“The quotations from the Canons of Ethics of the American Bar Association 
âre used by permission of the Association, Chicago. 
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“always treat adverse witnesses and suitors with fairness and due 
consideration.” 


To see that justice is done, not merely to win the case of his client 
or to defeat his opponent, is the duty of the lawyer. 


‘The primary duty .of the lawyer engaged in public prosecution is not to 
as bat to Be that justice is done. The suppression of facts or we 
secreting of witnesses capable of establishing the innocence of the accuse! 
is highly reprehensible. j l 

Nothing Petite more certainly to create or to foster prejudice against 
lawyers as a class, and to deprive the profession of that full measure 0 
public esteem and confidence which belongs to the proper discharge of its 
duties than does the false claim often set up by the unscrupulous in defense 
of questionable transactions, that it is the duty of the lawyer to do what- 
ever may enable him to succeed in winning his client's cause. 

In the judicial forum the client is entitled to the benefit of any and every 
remedy and defense that is authorized by the law of the land, and he SH 
expect his lawyer to assert every such remedy or defense. But it is stead- 
fastly to be borne in mind that the gteat trust of the lawyer is to be per- 
formed within and not without the bounds of the law. The office of attorney 
does not permit, much less does it demand of him for any client, violation 


of law or any manner of fraud or chicane. He must obey his own con- 
science and not that of his client. 


In his relation to his clients, 


A lawyer should endeavor to obtain full knowledge of his clients cause 
before advising thereon, and he is bound to give a candid opinion of -the 
merits and probable results of pending or contemplated litigation. . - + 


Whenever the controversy will admit of fair judgment, the client should be 
advised to avoid or to end the litigation. 


Again, “It is unprofessional to represent conflicting interests, €X- 
cept by express consent of aH concerned.” As a general rule, a lawyer 
should not testify in court in behalf of his client. 


In his relations with other lawyers, the lawyer is to avoid encroach- 
ing upon their business. 


All personalities between counsel should be scrupulously avoided. . . + [yet] 
lawyers should expose without fear or favor before the proper tribunals 
corrupt or dishonest conduct in the profession, and should accept without 
hesitation employment against a member of the Bar who has wronged his 
client. In the formation of partnerships for the practice of law, no person 


should be admitted or held out as a practitioner who is not a member of 
the legal profession duly authorized to practice, and amenable to profes- 
sional discipline, 


No false or assumed or trade name may be used, and if a member 


of the firm becomes a judge, his name should not be continued in 
the firm name. 
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In fixing fees, lawyers should avoid charges which overestimate their 
,advice and services, as well as those which undervalue them. A client’s 
ability to pay cannot justify a charge in excess of the value of the service, 
though his poverty may require a less charge, or even none at all... . 
No division of fees for legal service is proper, except with another lawyer, 
based upon a division of service or responsibility. . . . A lawyer should 
accept no compensation, commissions, rebates, or other advantages from 
others without the knowledge and consent of his client after full disclosure. 


It is unprofessional to purchase an interest in the subject matter of 
the litigation. ‘ 


A contract for a contingent fee, where sanctioned by law, should be reason- 
able under all the circumstances of the case, including the risk and un- 
certainty of the compensation, but should always. be subject to the super- 
vision of a court, as to its reasonableness. 


Money or other trust property should be reported promptly upon 
receipt, and should not be commingled with the lawyers own funds. 
Advertising for or soliciting: clients, directly or indirectly, is im- 
Proper. However, “the publication or circulation of ordinary simple 
business cards” or the insertion in legal periodicals of a brief, dig- 
nified notice of a specialized legal service for other lawyers is not 
improper, 
It is unprofessional to solicit professional employment by circulars, adver- 
tisements, through tutors or by personal communications or interviews not 
Warranted by personal relations. 

Stirring up litigation is one of the main evils in the profession. It is un- 
Professional for a lawyer to volunteer advice to bring a lawsuit. Stirring up 
strife and litigation is not only unprofessional, but it is indictable- at 
common law, 


It is disreputable for lawyers on their own initiative to work up liti- 
gation by searching titles for defects, or by seeking those with claims 
for personal injuries, or by employing agents or runners to do such 
things, or by rewarding policemen, members of hospital staffs, or 
other persons for furnishing information which may lead to litigations. 
A lawyer may decline employment, but the right of counsel to 
Withdraw from employment, once assumed, “arises only from good 
Cause.” A lawyer should not accept employment on a case in which 
he has previously acted in a judicial capacity. He “must decline to 
Conduct a civil cause or to make a defense when convinced .that it is 
intended merely to harass or to injure the opposite party or to work 
°PPression or wrong.” 
The professional services of a lawyer should not be controlled or exploited 
y any lay agency, personal or corporate, which intervenes between client 
lawyer. A lawyer's responsibilities and qualifications are individual. He 
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should avoid all relations which direct the performance ot his duties by or 
in the interest of such intermediary. 

A lawyer may accept employment from any organization, such as an 
association, club, or trade organization, to render legal services in any 
matter in which the organization, as an entity, is interested, but this em- 
ployment should not include the rendering of legal services to the members 
of such an organization in respect to their individual affairs. 

There is no attempt here to cover all the details of the canons. 
A statement on “the lawyer’s duty in its last analysis” concludes out 
summary: 


No client, corporate or individual, however powerful, nor any cause, civil 
or political, however important, is entitled to receive nor should any lawyer 
render any service or advice involving disloyalty to the law whose ministers 
we are, or disrespect of the judicial office, which we are bound to uphold, 
or corruption of any person or persons exercising a public office or private 
trust, or deception or betrayal of the public. ... . But above all a lawyer 
will find his highest honor in a deserved reputation for fidelity to private 
trust and to public duty, as an honest man and as a patriotic and loya 
citizen. 
PROBLEMS FACING THE LEGAL PROFESSION 
There are at least five serious problems facing the legal profession. 


1. The Overcrowding of the Bar. This is one of the professions 
most important problems. A lack of high educational and other en- 
cae requirements is partly responsible for this condition. In the 
period before World War II there was: one lawyer for every 2,271 
persons in England and Wales. In the United States the proportion 
of lawyers was much greater, ranging from one for every 181 persons 
in the District of Columbia to one for every 1,287 persons in one 
state. While about 4,500 lawyers were needed each year to fill up the 
ranks, about 9,500 new men were appearing each year. 

High-quality professional service depends upon knowledge, as well 
as upon character. If either is deficient or missing, there is likely to 
be a grave miscarriage of justice. Today most states have set UP 
examining boards by legislative enactment. These boards replace the 
earlier method of admitting men to the bar by a court order follow- 
ae ee ave! usually a perfunctory examination by a committee © 
pile + The examining boards centralize responsibility and give the 
is a more impersonal approach. While the National Conferenc® 
of Bar Examiners has made some progress in raising standards, the 


pele content, and method of examination in many states are suc 
t persons with inadequate training are admitted to practice. Highet 
standards of selection are needed. 
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One state does not require a high school education before admis- 
sion to the bar, and only a few states require a college degree. Most 
states do require at least two years of college or its equivalent before 
admission." The American Bar Association recommends as a minimum 
preparation at least three years of study in college and three years in 
a law school. Today tlie better law schools require such preparation 
for a degree. A few law schools require the baccalaureate degree as 
part of the entrance requirements. In 1955 the American Bar Associa- 
tion included 127 schools on its approved list and a much smaller 
number on its unapproved list. 

t 

2. The Prevalence of Abuses within the Profession. Abuses are due 
in part to overcrowding and to the absence of strict disciplinary con- 
trol. In the legal profession we find a marked contrast between a 
fairly lofty ethical ideal, on the one hand, and practices which fall 
far below this ideal, on the other. No one wants to cast any shadows 
across the careers of the many' lawyers who have caught the pro- 
fessional ideal and whb exhibit a spirit of unselfish service, but there 
are far too many lawyers who use the profession as a means of money- 
making and for political advancement. 

In recent years the “ambulance chaser” has come into considerable 
prominence. A firm or a private practitioner may work up litigations 
and “business” in various ways. Agents and “runners,” such as police- 
men, nurses, reporters, and others, keep on. the watch for possible 
clients and receive a commission for their services. Accidents and 
deaths are recorded. Some lawyers go over titles to property and 
Other legal papers in the hope of finding flaws or errors that will 
afford the basis for suits. Others read the papers for slips that may 
lead to libel suits, or they attempt to discover “episodes” in the liv 
of men or women from which divorce suits may develop. In its at- 
tempt to prevent these abuses, the canon of professional ethics pro- 
hibits the solicitation of clients either directly or indirectly. 

The above practices are closely linked with the contingent fee. In 
this case the client agrees to pay the lawyer a certain percentage 
(usually high) of the money gained in case of success in a pending 
suit. The lawyer then becomes a partner in a business enterprise, 
and there is strong pressure upon him to win at all costs. Contingent 
fees are not absolutely condemned, since there are poor men who 

ave valid cases and who would be unable to pay except after a 
favorable verdict. If the lawyer loses in such cases, he pays the ex- 


1 “Law Schools and Bar Admission Requirements in the United States.” Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1955. 
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penses of the suit. While not evil in itself, the contingent fee can be 
abused or misused. Recognizing the justice of some cases and hoping 
to prevent the abuses, canon thirteen states that such anan Een a 
should be reasonable under all the circumstances of the case an 
“should always be subject to the supervision of the court, as to its 
reasonableness.” 

Among the lawyers deserving condemnation are those who in order 
to serve their clients seek: technicalities, delays, and other means 
which may go to the extent of bribery and perjury. Such persons 
bring the law into disrepute and make a mockery of justice. In this 
connection we are likely to observe the shyster who frequents the 
police court and to overlook the depredations of the corporation 
lawyers, who do the same things for their wealthy employers; or we 
overlook the lawyers who serve bankruptcy rings or who use every 
conceivable device to protect criminal gangs. 

In “A final report for the Survey of the Legal Profession under the 
auspices of the American Bar Association,” published in 1952, the 
hope is expressed that “our findings may persuade those responsible 
for the discipline or disbarment of our erring brethren to wake up 
to the reality that unwarranted leniency . . . is doing a great in- 
justice to the vast majority of the Bar who are honest and com- 
petent. . . .”!8 The report stresses the need for a restatement and 
inculcation of professional standards and for more vigorous disci- 
plinary procedures, Those states in which the Bar is integrated in 
the sense that every practicing ‘lawyer must be a member of the Bar 
Association are now equipped with more adequate “house-cleaning 
machinery.” A study of the above report will indicate, on the basis 


of a public opinion survey, the standing of the profession in the 
community.!® 


3 The Tendency of the Profession to Develop into a Trade. This 
tendency is causing considerable concern to persons both within and 
without the profession.2° The lawyer is closely associated with the 
dusiness life and activity of his community and readily adopts -its 
outlook and sanctions its practices. Woodrow Wilson once observe 

that “the lawyer is in danger of being engulfed by special business 


interests.” Many men in the profession devote their time to pleading 
"Orie L. Phillips and Philbrick McCoy, Cond yers (Los |- 
Angeles: Parker & Son, 1952), p. 209. a e HERS and LEU 
* See especially pp. ix, 190 ff. 
” William T. Gossett, “Human Ri 


hi i » erican 
Scholar, Autumn, 1953, pp. 411-422 PANEO epa S NE N 
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for special tax legislation or for tariffs or subsidies. One group of 
, lawyers spend their time helping special business groups do what 
they want to do, regardless of the social consequences. 
A statement?! that appeared in The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science should give the. profession much 
concern: 


On all sides we hear complaints of lowered standards of the bar, weakened 
ethics, misuse of clients’ funds, ambulance chasing, legal cadets (witness 
Judge Seabury’s revelations), tales of shaking down the client, the com- 
mercialigation of Jaw practice, and even the assertion that many lawyers 
must be grouped as antisocial allies of the criminal and the professional 
malefictor. In a word, the law has largely come to be looked upon in 
the layman’s eyes as a business or a racket, not an honorable profession. 
Is part of the criticism due to lawyers’ failure to distinguish between 
the merely legal and the ethical? 


4. The Lack of a Social Consciousness on the Part of Some Lawyers. 
The almost total lack of a social consciousness on the part of a con- 
siderable number of the members of the profession is an unfortunate 
state of affairs, The conviction is left, not only after considering the 
shyster lawyers but also after examining the careers of some of the 
greatest lawyers of today and of recent years, that a great many 
members of the profession are ready to sell their services for almost 
any cause and to the highest bidder. Outside their profession these 
men may be devoted to human welfare, yet in their professional ac- 
tivities they are the hired servants of their clients. Men eminent in 
the profession and in good standing in the bar associations may 
spend their time and talent in advising individuals and corporations 
how to get around the exact letter of the law while conducting prac- 
tices in opposition to the spirit and intent of the law. Consider the 
number of wealthy men who are able to evade an income tax through 
the advice of their lawyers. While in theory the attorney is a part of 
the court and as such his services are dedicated to the pursuit of 
justice, in practice he is not greatly concerned with social conse- 
quences but only with the success of the one to whom he has sold his 
professional services. A keener social consciousness on the part of 
members of the profession would result in an interest in eliminating 
technicalities, in closing loopholes, and in preventing wrongdoing 
within the law. There is urgent need for more lawyers who will not 


2 Maurice Wormser, “Legal Ethics in Theory and in Practice,” The Annals, 
CLXVII (May, 1983), p. 195. 
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only refuse to prey upon the misfortunes of others but will help mold 
the law to meet the demands of present-day society. cat 
5. The Continuation of an Antiquated System. „Lawyers are ae He 
a part of but help to propagate a system which is aoe Ee 
which in too many cases leads to miscarriage of justice. : Space e 
not permit a detailed discussion of the shortcomings and nnde a 
of many elements in the administration of justice. An examination i 
recent works on criminology and of the reports of various gona 
sions making crime surveys will furnish evidence. A Chief Joues S 
the United States Supreme Court has been quoted as saying tha 
“the administration of criminal law in the United States is a disgrace 
to civilization.” Why should the ordinary criminal trial. consist of Ha 
partisan groups each trying to win a victory rather than a group oi 
experts using every fair means to determine the facts of the case and 
the condition of the offender, and recommending a disposal of the 
case after consideration of the interests of society and of the offender? 
Does not the new technique now being used in some of our best 
juvenile courts point the way in the right direction? 


OTHER ATTEMPTS AT REFORM 
The author of this book, and probably the reader, can number 
among his friends and ac 
resent the highest in- 
rity, and in public se 
sion are held in hig 
and energy, both 


In those states which have. 
grated basis,” member. 
who wish to practice la 
of law and that lawye 

2 Virgil W. Peterson, “Case Dismissed,” Atlantic Monthly, April, 1945, pp. 69- 
74; Ferdinand Lundberg, “The Law Factories,” Harper's Magazine, July, 1939; 
Fred Rodell, Woe Unto You, Law 


wyers! (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939); 
enge of Law Reform (Princeton, N. T.: Princeton 
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the code.?3 Most of the states having voluntary bar associations have 
, adopted state codes which are usually similar to the Canons of the 
American Bar Association. 

In addition to the American Bar Association, there are a number 
of other organizations for lawyers or societies which are working for 
legal reform. We shall mention a number of them briefly. 

The National Lawyers Guild is a small association of lawyers which 
adopted a constitution in 1937. According to their literature, the 
Guild stands for professional and social objectives with which the 
American Bar Association is not sufficiently concerned. Emphasis is 
placed on social legislation, human rights, international peace, and 
the like. 

The American Law Institute, with approximately 850 life members, 
has been endeavoring to improve legislation and court procedure. 
Working in co-operation with criminologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
and others, its members have drawn up a model act creating a Youth 
Correction Authority to improve methods of handling young offenders. 
The Youth Correction Authority Act, embodying their proposal. for a 
new approach to the handling of youths who commit crimes, has 
been in force in California. The Institute is also engaged in working 
on a Code of Commercial Law. 

Other organizations working in this general field of improvement 
of the law and the administration of justice include the American 
Judicature Society, established in 1918 to promote the efficient ad- 
ministration of justice; the Association of American Law Schools, to 
which only reputable and high-standard schools may belong; and the 
National Conference of Bar Examiners. set up to promote the effi- 
ciency of state and local boards of law examiners. Various organiza- 
tions are in existence to aid persons who need legal advice. The 
Legal Aid Society (11 Park Place, New York 7) through its branches 
has been giving aid to poor applicants. More recently the Lawyers 
Refereuce Plan, operating in some cities, is giving aid to persons 
seeking legal advice.” 

In the Foreword to the first volume of a journal of law, this sig- 
nificant statement is made: “Our social order has entered a period of 
accelerating change. Law is at once a barrier to sucn change and a 
mechanism through which it may be effected.” 25 Some lawyers have 

See Hénry S. Drinker, op. cit., chap. 8, tor a discussion of disciplinary 
Proceedings. 

™ Frederick G. Brownell, “When You Need a Lawyer,” American Magazine, 
January, 1947, or Reader’s Digest, March, 1947, pp. 62-64. 


ieee Univ. School of Law, Law and Contemporary Problems, December, 
P. 1, 
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regarded the legal profession as a game, a trade, or even a pes 
racket to be used for personal advantage. Others have administere 
the law efficiently but in a conventional way. Some lawyers, fortu- 
nately, have been in the forefront of the struggle for human freedom 
and human progress. 


Questions and Projects 


1, Questions on Chapter XIX: ‘ 
rr Has society attempted to regulate the details of medical practice 
by law? Give reasons for your answer. aa 
(2) State a few of the positive principles set forth in “The Principles 
of Medical Ethics.” A 
(3) What are the main abuses or unethical practices in the medica’ 
profession? J 
(4) Why is there considerable dissatisfaction with the “individual fee 
system” as used in the medical profession? f 
(5) Outline the type of medical service offered by at least four 0 
the new plans or programs as set forth in the text. 

(6) What is the relation of the American Bar Association to the legal 
profession? Are they synonymous? 
(7) What are some principles or standards which the “Canons of 


Professional Ethics” of the American Bar Association hold before the 
profession? 


(8) What are the main a 
profession? 

(9) What are the main problems in the legal profession, and what 
groups are seeking to meet them or to lead reform movements? 

2. What should a physician do if he learns that his patient’ is afflicted 
with one of the social diseases and yet is about to be married to a 
woman who does not suspect the truth? Is he’ bound by professional 
duty to remain silent, or is it his duty to inform the woman or her 


family, provided the man refuses to inform them or to postpone 
the wedding? 


8. If a doctor gains information as to the 
sought by the police, what is his duty? 

4. Is there any point to the following criticism of American medical 
practice made by a Chinesé? Discuss the issue which he raises. 
‘The more I study Americans, the more I am convinced that they 
are mentally diseased. Instead of doing everything in a common- 
sense manner, they try all they can to do it in the very opposite way: 
At home, for example, you and the other members of your Mutua 
Health Association would pay Dr. Wun Lung and his ‘assistants 
each a liberal salary to keep you all well, and pay nothing when you 
are sick. On this account he-and his young men work very assiduously 
in calling regularly and examining every member of the union, an 
all of you enjoy comparative immunity from illness. Here in America 
a physician is paid by the amount of your sickness, and the less you 
are able to eam any money, the larger and more onerous is his bill. 


buses or unprofessional acts in the legal 


identity of criminals who are 
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As a result some doctors, I am told, yield to temptation and keep their 
customers sick. The consequence is that those who have the largest 
number of sick and dying are the richest, most esteemed, and influential, 
while in China they would be ostracized and not allowed to practice.” 76 

5. In the summer and autumn of 1955, a case involving an interesting 
problem of medical ethics caused considerable discussion in a com- 
munity in Ohio. Physician A attended physician B, who needed medical 
care from 1945 to 1953, when he died. Physician B had no family and 
left his entire estate of $50,000 to a former housekeeper. Physician A 
then submitted a bill for services to the estate for medical expenses 
amounting to $4,323. The -executor of the estate rejected the claim, 
and the case went to court. The attorneys for the estate referred to the 
medical code, which calls for gratuitous services among doctors. How- 
ever, some doctors called in consultation said that they thought a settle- 
ment of some kind might be in order in this case. Upon the advice of 
the judge, a settlement was made which, according to reports, allowed 
Doctor A almost half the amount he had requested. Discuss this case in 
the light of the code of medical ethics. 

6. During World War II one of the greatest neuropathologists of Europe, 
Dr. Otto Marburg of Vienna, came to New York as a refugee. In Vienna 
he had treated’3,000 patients a year, poor as well as rich. In New York 
he was given a-Rockefeller research grant, a professor’s title at Colum- 
bia, and a laboratory in Montefiore Hospital. Since these honors were 
not sufficient to support him and his wife, he applied for a license to prac- 
tice medicine. The Board of Regents of New York refused him a license 
and insisted that he take an examination in the whole field of medicine 
such as they require of young medical students. The Appellate Division, 
after hearing pleas of top-flight neurologists, called the Regents un- 
reasonable and ordered them to give the doctor a license. The Court 
of Appeals, however, upheld the right of the Regents to refuse a license. 
In court the Regents admitted that they were attempting to protect 
the practices of New York physicians from the competition of refugees. 
Discuss the above case from the point of view of ethics and social 
policy. See Time for August 11, 1941. 

7. Discuss the following practices from the point of view of morality: 
(a) The practice of doctors in protecting each other, even to the 
extent of failing to expose incompetence. 

(b); The practice of doctors in giving bread pills to patients who have 
an imaginary illness. r, 

(c) The use of legal technicalities by lawyers to enable their clients to 
evade what is the clear intent and spirit of the law. 

8. In a Midwestern city it was discovered that some druggists were 
selling cocaine to schoolboys. Such a practice was illegal and led to 
court actions. The sale of other similar narcotics, such as eucaine, 
was not mentioned in the law. The druggists and their lawyers’ dis- 
covered and profited by this loophole. Members of the legal profession 
sat in judgment upon the cases and decided them on the basis of the 
law, but did nothing to remedy the. situation. To what extent is a 


® Quoted by Harry H. Moore, Public Health in the United States (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1923), pp. 873-374. 
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lawyer who is conscious of loopholes and inconsistencies in the law 
- under obligation to work for their elimination? k l 

9. A district attorney in a criminal trial interviews a number of witnesses 
who appear to'be about equally intelligent and honest. The. testimony o! 
two of them tends to prove guilt, while the testimony of the ot! a 
tends to prove innocence. Since the district attorney is prosecuting e 
case, he puts the first two witnesses on the witness stand and tells 
others to keep out of sight. The highest court in one state has declare 
that “a prosecuting officer is violating no canon of legal ethics in pre- 
senting evidence which tends to show guilt while failing to call wit- 
nesses in whom he has no confidence, or whose testimony contradicts 
what he is trying to prove.” Comment on the above case and upon the 
declaration of the court. 

10. A client brings a contract to his lawyer and requests that it be broken. 
The lawyer discovers that there is a technical defect, on the basis of 
which it may be possible to have the contract invalidated. However, the 
contract was signed by both parties in good faith, and its annulment 
at this time will result in a rave injustice to the other party: Is it the 


lawyer's duty to serve his client’s interests or to consider the unfairness 
to the other party? 
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THE ETHICS OF TEACHERS AND OF 
STUDENTS 


When a problem arises in modern 
society, whether it concerns war and peace, labor troubles, racial 
conflict, or social organization, someone is almost certain to say that 
education is the cure. Such an assertion cannot be accepted without 
qualifications. The important thing is not just education but the kind 
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A greater degree of social co-operation and planning will be pos- 
sible only if the members of society are capable of sustained effort 
in the direction of social welfare. Modern schools must impart to 
students an understanding of contemporary society and the changes 
through which it is passing, as well as a keener sense of personal and 
social responsibility for helping establish a more wholesome social 
order. New attitudes and a loftier social morality are needed. Since 
the atmosphere and the attitudes prevalent throughout the school sys- 
tem are created mainly by. the staff, the conduct and the ethical ideals 
of the teacher are exceedingly important. In considering the ethics 
of teachers and of students, we shall have in mind the public school 
teacher and the college student who may be going out to teach in 
the public school system.’ 


The Teacher and His Code 


Teachers have been slower than the members of some other pro- 
fessions in developing a code of ethics, but today they are gradually 
becoming aware of the need for self-regulation. Certain standards of 
conduct which members of the profession were expected to follow 
Were in the past largely taken for granted. An explicit code written 
for the profession as a “whole was comparatively, late in appearance. 

Since education in the United States is administered largely by the 
various states rather than by the national government, until recently © 
nearly all teachers’ codes of ethics were drawn up by state educa- 
tiónal associations. Beginning with the State Teachers’ Association of 
Georgia in 1896, most of the state associations haye adopted codes 
of ethics, > 

The National Education Association appointed a committee on 
ethics in 1924, This committee, wishing to proceed from facts, made 
> Survey and an analysis of existing state and local codes of ethics 
Or teachers, consulted codes in use in other professions, and then 


used questionnaires to obtain additional information. A group of ethi- 


cal principles was thus compiled, and these were sent to more than 


3,000 teachers (including executives), who were asked their ony 
of the ethical value of each statement. From the answers eae 5 
© committee drafted a tentative code of ethics For teachers. A 
code was adopted by the National Education Association 1n 1929 an 
Eor a code suggested for college teachers, see A. G. Ruthven, “A Code ocan 
fessors,” Bulletin-of the American Association of University kta ae ee 
> PP. 482—486. For a code prepared by the Committee on Ethics o! 


Versi i February, 1937, pP. 
us ug Ê Michigan Chapter of A.A.U.P., see the Bulletin, Fe 
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revised in 1941, 1944, and 1948. In 1944 the Committee on ae 
was made a Standing Committee on Professional Ethics. In 195: 
code underwent extensive revisions and assumed the form shown on 
25. 
ne to the request of the original committee that miembe 
of the profession list the six most unethical practices of which a code 
of ethics should take cognizance, fifty-three unethical practices k 
named ten times or more and twenty-three practices were mentione 
more than fifty times. The first twenty-three were as follows: 


Gossiping about and criticizing other teachers 

Slurring the profession 

Breaking a contract y 

Applying for positions not known to be vacant : 

Exaggerating qualifications, and failing to give all pertinent facts when 
writing recommendations 


Cultivating friendship among board members and their families in an 
attempt to exercisé a “pull” 

Failing to be a progressive student of education 

Failing to support school policies until they are changed 

Underbidding for a position 

Going over the head of an administrative superior 

Discussing pupils in a way to embarrass them or their parents 


Permitting selfish reasons to influence one’s actions toward pupils 
Possessing bad personal habits 


Failing to participate in activities for community betterment 


Using the profession as a steppingstone to another vocation 
Failing to defend 


other members of the profession when they are’ un- 
justly attacked 


(School officials 
subordinates 

Dismissing teachers without giving them ample notice and an opportu- 
nity to be heard 


Violating official correspondence or conversation 
Failing 


to withdraw outstanding applications when a position has been 
secured R 


Endeavoring to secure or maintain 
complimentary press notices, or advertising 

Applying for a position directly to the board of education instead of to 
the superintendent 

(A school official 


) Persuading a teacher to accept a position with him 
before he has conferred with her present officials? 


) Making policies without consulting one’s administrative 


position by innuendo, exploitation, 


* The Ethics of the Teaching Profession, p. 19, (This is the Final Report ot mi 
Committee on Ethics of the Profession, presented July 1, 1929, at the meeting 0 
ne an Educational Association, Atlanta, Georgia. Used by permission © 
the 5 
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ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
Code of Ethics of the NEAS 


We, the members of.the National Education Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 


—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to,develop 
citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the democracy 
obtained through a representative government; 

—that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of American 
life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon making 
acceptable educational opportunities available to all; 5 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, preparation, 
and conduct of the members of the teaching profession; 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation to 
conduct himself in accordance with the ideals of the profession. 


As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National 
Education Association have adopted this code of professional ethics. Since 
all teachers should be members of a united profession, the basic principles 
herein enumerated: apply to all persons engaged in the professional aspects 
of education—elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: The primary obligation of the teaching profession is 
to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge arid: skills, 
to prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to help them to become 
lappy, useful, self-supporting citizens. The ultimate strength of the nation 
les in the social responsibility, economic competence, and moral strength 
of the individual American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher will— 


l. Deal justly and impartially: with students regardless of their physical, 
mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or religious charac- 
teristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual goals in 
the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, and spiritual 
endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not only of 
the opportunities and benefits of American democracy but also of their 
obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential information 

about himself withheld except when its release is to authorized agencies 

or is required by law. 

Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in atcordance with ap- 

Proved policies of the governing board. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE: ‘fhe members of the teaching profession share with 
Parents the task of shaping each student’s purposes and acts toward socially 


D 


x “Used by permission of the National Education Association of the United 
tates, Washington, D. C. 
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acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching is depend- 
ent upon co-operative relationships with the home, me 
In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher wi 


the basic responsibility of parents for their children, l 
BR establish friendly and co-operative relationships with the home, 
Help to increase the studenť’s confidence in his own home and avoi 
disparaging remarks which might undermine that confidence, y 
Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
their children, and be discreet with information received from parent 
. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as interprete 
in terms of the purposes of the school, 


ao e NH 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession occupies a position of public 
trust involving not only the individual teacher’s personal conduct, but also 
the interaction of the school and the community. Education is most effective 
when these relationships operate in a friendly, co-operative, and construc- 
tive manner. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will— 


1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the com- 
munity for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, 
with due consideration for his ob 
himself, 

3. Discuss controversial issues from ai 
keeping his class free from partis: 

4, Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the com- 
munity, encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes of the 


school, and strive to keep the public informed of the educational pro- 
gram which is being provided. 


5. Respect the community in which he is em 
school system, community, state, and nation. 


6. Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen the 
community's moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


and participate in community sani 
ligations to his students, his family, an 


n objective point of view, thereby 
an opinions. 


ployed and be loyal to the 


ugh the proper channels. 


3 Scussing confidential and official information with un- 
authorized persons, 
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performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual consent, or the 
ə „ Contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is:to be made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the work of 
other teachers. i 

9. Accept no compensation from producers of instructional supplies when 
one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use of such teaching 
aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where the 
employment affects adversely his professional status or impairs his 
standing with students, associates, and the community. 

ll. Co-operate in the development of school policies and assume one’s 
professional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligation:to the employing board for maintaining a pro- 
fessional level of service. 


FIFTH PRINCIPLE: The teaçhing profession is distinguished from many. 
other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the professional rela- 
tionships among all teachers. Community support and respect are influenced 
by me standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching and other 
teachers, 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will— 


1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner as he 

imself wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his request. 

8. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to responsible 
Persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the school system, 
and the profession. 

4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, through 
Participation, strive to .attain the objectives that justify such organized 
groups. 

5. Seek to: make professional growth continuous by such procedures as 

study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at professional 

meetings. 

» Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices that 

Sincere dnd able young people will want to enter it. 


The Committee of the National Education Association urges the 
teachers’ organization of each state to establish a committee on pro- 
fessional ethics if they have not already done so: The state com- 
mittee will have the duty of interpreting the code, investigating re- 
Ported violations of the code, and crystallizing sentiment in support 
of ‘the code, ‘Any person accused of a violation should have an op- 
Portunity to defend himself. It is suggested: that the findings of the 
Committee be published in the journal of the state organization in 
Such a form that identification is not disclosed. 

The National Education Association Committee on Professional 

ics has invited members of the association to submit questions 
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and.cases or problems. The Committee in turn will issue “opinions 
construing specific sections of the code.” * These opinions will help 
keep teachers and administrators informed about accepted ethical 
practices and will be “a valuable source of materials for workshops 
and courses in professional ethics.” Interpretation and application are 
a continuous process, 

To deal with the ethical significance of each section of the code 
is not possible-in the space available, but we can comment briefly 
upon a few of the questions raised. The various sections of the code 
are intended to point out the general direction in which ethical con- 
duct lies. 

The first and highest obligation of a member of the teaching pro- 
fession is to his pupils. This principle is stated explicitly in various 
state codes and is emphasized under the First Principle in the national 
code (1953), The development of the personality and skills of the 
child along the lines for which: he appears to be best fitted to serve 
his community and age seems to be the ideal. If this is true, then 
courses, grades, and methods are secondary, or are merely means to 
that end. Really to place the personality of the child first would 
probably require many changes in our educational set-up. 

The guarding of confidential information is as necessary for the 
teacher as for the doctor or minister. To -divulge such information 
leads toʻa loss of confidence and respect and: is the cause of: bitter- 
ness. Teachers must exercise care in keeping confidences, in refusing 
to discuss the weaknesses of one student in the presence of another, 
and in refusing to tell jokes based upon the mistakes or weaknesses 
of their pupils, 

Why should the teacher “accept no remuneration for tutoring €x- 
cept in accordance with approved policies of the governing board”? 
There are cases where a student has been absent for some time, needs 
tutoring in one or more subjects in order to catch up with the class, 
and is willing and able to pay for such extra time, In such cases it 
appears unfair to burden a teacher with such extra work without 
compensation. Unless carefully regulated, however, the practice of 
pay for this tutorial work could lead to abuses. And teachers who 
tutor their pupils for pay leave themselves open to the criticism of 
mercenary motives whenever any of their pupils fail in a course OF 
a test or are’ warned of impending failure, 


While the teacher will “perform the duties of citizenship, and paf- 
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ticipate in community activities,” very few teachers can become active 
in political life or run for office without incurring some animosity from 
members of the board or of the community. To engage actively in 
politics makes it exceedingly difficult for the teacher to avoid contro- 
versies which may-tend to decrease his value as a teacher. In small 
communities, where party politics do not play an important part and 
where the demands of office are light, such a combination of inter- 
ests may -be possible. The teacher should keep in mind, however, that 
the interests of the pupils must come first. 

While a teacher should not use the classroom to promote partisan 
or sectarian opinions, the code states that the teacher will “discuss con- 
troversial issues from an objective point of view.” In the past some 
teachers have had to sign statements that they had not discussed 
certain controversial topics with their students before they could draw 
their pay. Many teachers feel that they are not free to discuss current 
issues with their students. The code seems to assert their right to do 
so if the discussion takes “an objective point of view.” 

The statement that a teacher will “adhere to the conditions of a 
contract until service thereunder has been performed” or until “termi- 
nated by-mutual consent” needs some elaboration. This obligation pro- 
tects both the teacher and the community, and there is just protest 
when one party: breaks the contract during the course of the year's 
work except under unusual conditions. In some communities, however, 
it is not considered unethical to request release from a contract if work 
has not actually begun. A school board usually: feels that to force a 
teacher to remain against his will or to prevent him from accepting a 
More responsible position is not good policy. A more general under- 
Standing upon’ such questions is needed. 

“Gossiping about and criticizing other teachers” and “slurring the 
Profession” came first in the unethical practices listed by the teachers. 
It was natural, therefore, that a section of the code should emphasize 
the obligation to “speak constructively of other teachers.” When ad- 
Verse criticism is voiced in the community at large or before pupils, 
it tends to lower the standing of the teachers concerned ‘and to cast 
reflections upon the profession as a whole. It is reasonable to require 
that such criticism, if needed in the interests of the school, be pre- 
sented to the proper school officials. Only if such a procedure fails to 
eliminate grave abuses which are undermining the efficiency of the 
School is the teacher justified in an appeal to the community to assist 
i remedying the abuses. 

: Diligence in maintaining efficiency and teaching skill is an obliga- 
tion the teacher cannot ignore except at grave peril to himself and his 
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pupils. Professional advancement is second only to the obligation to 
place -the interests of the pupils first. In fact, a teacher cannot serve 
the best interests of the pupils unless he himself is growing in knowl- 
edge, in breadth of vision, and in skill. As the code makes clear, every 
teacher should support professional organizations and keep in touch 
with current literature and new ideas and methods. Teaching must 
be regarded as a lifework, not merely a steppingstone to another 
occupation. 


Problems of the Teaching Profession 


The problem of maintaining freedom of thought and of speech in 
an age of change and controversy is of vital importance both for the 
teacher and for human destiny. In the past, states, communities, and 
special groups have sought to dictate what the teacher shall think 
and teach. How is education to be kept free from the influence of 
pressure groups? 

In the first place, teachers must insist upon their right to freedom 
of investigation and to freedom in the exposition of their subjects. 
While insisting that they are the best judges of truth in the fields in 
which they have special training, teachers should not claim as their 
right the privilege of discussing in the classroom controversial topics” 
which have no relation to their fields of special ¢ompetence. Outsicé 
the classroom, teachers should have the same right of expression 4s 
other citizens. 

In the second place, ‘the teacher should demand that the pupils 
have freedom to grow and to develop their personalities. The develop- 
ment of intelligent understanding and the power of self-direction ar@ 
among the central aims in education, The person who is forced to 
accept without question the ideas of another is not likely to develop 
the capacity to grow. The moral autonomy of each person is a basic 
value, which ‘should be cultivated, not warped, by the educational 
process. In the past, teachers too frequently have served as exponents 
of the status quo instead of the development of a culture more adapted 
to the needs of expanding personality. An education that is authori- 
tarian discourages independence of. thought’ and encourages’ passive 
acceptance; it does not prepare growing minds to face constructively 
the problems ot a changing society, 

Other problems facing the teaching profession were emphasized 
at a conference of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession meeting in 1955 at Istanbul, Turkey.’ ‘This co? 

“Report by Benjamin Fine, New York Times, August 7, 1955, sec. IV, P- 2 
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ference brought together teachers from forty nations. A world-wide 
survey made by the Confederation showed that the teacher’s status 
had improved over the last decade. Yet delegates from most of the 
countries reported that schools were in a serious condition. The 
urgent problems included the need for greater financial support for 
increased school loads, a critical shortage of teachers, a building short- 
age and lack of supplies for an increasing student population, the need 
for, improved teacher training, and the freeing of the teaching profes- 
sion from control by political and religious groups. The organizations 
were urged to adopt a code of ethics to guide teachers, and teachers 
were urged to enter more into the life of the community. 


Ethics and the College Student 


In college, as elsewhere, we find people who are upright and people 
who are morally lax. The main trouble with the latter group is per- 
verted vision rather than willful deviation from accepted standards. 
The college student is peculiarly susceptible to school spirit, to group 
standards, or to the consensus of opinion prevailing on the campus. 
His conduct, in scholastic, social, and athletic activities is often a 
curious blend of personal ideals and habits, on the one side, and of 
group conventions and traditions, on the other. Lack of a high ethical 
standard is most frequently seen in taking examinations, in giving 
credit for the authorship of written work, in excusing neglect of duty, 
in failing to make the best of the opportunity given by parents and 
school, and in competing in athletics. 

A high sense of personal honor is one of the most important traits 
a student can develop. Administrators, faculties, and student groups 
have spent much time thinking about and discussing the conditions most 
conducive to the development of a true and active “honor spirit” on 
the campuses. The problem is made more difficult by the attitudes 
which many students bring from ‘the high school, by the general 
moral confusion of the age, and by elements within the college system 
itself, such as the undue emphasis upon grades in many institutions. 

A number of colleges and universities have “honor systems” of 
various kinds. These vary from the simple. relations of mutual confi- 
dence between teachers and students, which may affect one depart- 
ment or an entire school, to the form where the student is responsible 
not only for his own conduct’ but also for the conduct of others in 
that he is expected to report infractions of the code of honor to a 
student honor committee and otherwise-assist in maintaining the code. 
The honor system made its appearance in the latter part of the eight- 
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eenth century. Its most rapid growth came during the first two dec- 
ades of the twentieth century. A few schools have been operating 
under such a system for more than a century; others have been using 
one for decades. Where the honor system is a success, as at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and the University of Virginia, it has be- 
come a tradition in the lives of the students and it permeates the life 
of the institution. The effectiveness of the code depends upon keeping 
both students and faculty members committed to it, so that public 
opinion is a unit in its enforcement. 

Those who have observed the honor system under many different 
conditions consider it either the best or the worst thing for a student 
body. It may develop character. On the other hand, where sentiment 
is not behind the plan and where violations are “winked at” or are 
considered “smart,” it may shelter hypocrisy and falsehood. Those who 
support an honor system say that it provides a greater opportunity for 
moral self-development and for the formation of habits of honesty; 
that it stimulates group consciousness and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility among the students; and that it develops wholesome social at- 
titudes of co-operation and creates a friendly atmosphere in faculty- 
student relationships. Those who oppose the system say that it is 

ificial and not in harmony with the conditions of everyday life, 
where laws and regulations are enforced; that it prevents the develop- 
ment of a higher kind of honor which is indifferent to. supervision or 
lack of Supervision; and that students generally lack the experience 


and the courage to report infractions of the code and to handle those 
cases wisely, 


a student honor committee and sup- 
has been decided. 

ce the code is hindered by the atti- 
reporting is a dishonorable thing— 
ne’s fellow students: In the opinion 
e fallacious and are based on false 
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However, unless there is strong public opinion behind the honor code 
and a strong loyalty to standards of honor, the opposition to enforce- 
ment may gain strength. 

Tattling is a term which goes back to the childhood of most of us. 
As young children our tendency was to run and tell everything to 
our parents, Our elders were likely to tell us to stand up and face the 
world for ourselves. The children who’ were reported were likely to 
shout, “Tattletale.” The same emotions and meanings may be carried 
over to the college community when students attempt to regulate their 
Own lives in a mature way. To eliminate behavior which tends to un- 
dermine the very foundations of college life is to take a social and 
responsible attitude, not a purely personal one. 

Probably the chief obstacle to reporting violations is the failure 
of some students to regard cheating as a serious offense. Unless an 
offense arouses our resentment and is regarded as detrimental to our 
interests and lives, we are not likely to feel under obligation to report 
the offender. To bring him to justice, however, may be to his best in- 
terest in the long run, as well as best for the welfare of the social group. 
A powerful sentiment against dishonesty and a loyalty to the welfare 
of the school are necessary to overcome the hesitation and unpleasant- 
hess involved in helping to maintain the standards of the group. 

The ethical problems which arise in connection with student life are 
too numerous to discuss. We suggest that students read the following 


_ code of ethics for college students, and then criticize and revise it 


So that it will apply more precisely to their local situations. The code 
is a student product arising out of a series of discussions in a course in 
ethics given at Denison University, a coeducational school of approxi- 
mately thirteen hundred students. 


A Code of Ethics for College Students 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. The purpose of education is development, which includes intellectual, 
Spiritual, social, and physical enrichment. While emphasis upon any one 
Phase of life to the exclusion of others is undesirable, the primary purpose 
of a college ‘is intellectual development; hence this should take precedence 
Over social life, athletics, and mere grades. If a student is not in college for 

us purpose, his position is ethically indefensible, since he is wasting both 

S Own time and others’ time and money. 

2. The college student should keep mentally alert and be open-minded 
and tolerant, not only in his studies and classes but in following the affairs 
of the world at large. 


PERSONAL FACTORS 


1.. A student shoula regard his personal honor as of supreme importance. 


He should avoid the philosophy that any means are justifiable to procure 
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i inati t all 
ir, during examinations as a 
ades. He should be honest and fair, g ae 
ite E to himself, -to his fellow students, to Wis professors, and to 
7 i i in class 
e ie student should be prompt in kopping appointments and Tun 
dance, since delays cause loss o ‘time and inconvenier i 
Seated in completing assigned work is important for one’s ona ae 
ter and self-respect and is also essential for the efficient conduc! ith ne 
j 3. Students should remember that they represent a large ea a 
time and money, which only efficient public service will justify. 
human lives may depend upon their knowledge and skill. 2 2) 
4. The college student should at all times and in every way in his PONA 
keep physically fit, realizing that the best kind of creative living is 


possible by good health. A reasonable amount of attention should be given 
to personal appearance. 


INTER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


d 
l. Students should recognize the need for student government an 
should co-operate with aereoa of such organizations. Students should 
realize th l 
` Where the duties and responsibilities of office call for the goforcen eni 
rules, students should support an officer for rigidly living up to the du 
of office. Laxness, rather than faithfulness, should lead to censure. id be 
2. Rules set up by student associations or administrative orders shou is 
ee to voice his opposition to such ru 


His only honorable courses of genon 
are: (1) To obey a rule. (2) While obeying the rule, if he considers i 
be 


association or to the administration of the school. 
tion of the rule. (3) To leave the sc 


he can be happy and retain his s 
demoralizin 


e work. In no case should a student do 


5. Relationships bet 


iendly Co-operation. A student should not 


social group; especially should he refrain from talking to prospective 
students about oth, i 
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STUDENTS AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


1. A student should take responsibilities and should co-operate in his 
college or class activities insofar as these do not jeopardize his scholastic 
advancement. If he accepts responsibility or membership in a group, he 
should contribute to it to the best of his ability. 

2. A student should not accept more employment or “student aid” than 
he can adequately handle along with his studies and extracurricular activi- 
ties. He must be thoroughly honest in recording his time. 

8. Students should not accept “student aid” if they do not need such 
financial help, especially if another person who needs the help is thereby 
deprived of it. N 

4. Wheré scholarships and fellowships are granted on the basis of need 
and are not merely a recognition of superior scholarship, a student who 
does not need’ such help should refrain from applying for it. 

5. A student should maintain a high ideal of sportsmanship at athletic 
contests, whether as a spectator or as a participant, realizing that clean sport 
and fair play are more important than victories: The decisions of referees 
should be respected both by players and by spectators. 

6. A student should not play politics in school affairs. Organizations and 
‘teams should be free from group politics. 


STUDENTS AND THE UNIVERSITY, INCLUDING FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 


l. A student should be courteous and respectful to members of the 
faculty and regard them as fellow students and advisers. He should, how- 
ever, have and exercise the right of free thought and open discussion in | 
and out of the classroom. 

2. When choosing a course, : the subject matter of -the course’ and his 
own immediate or future need of it should be a student's first consideration, 
not the fact that it is considered “a snap” or that he may be able to make 
good grades in it. . 

8. College property, laboratory equipment, and library books should be 
handled ‘with the same care that-he would give to his own property. Since 
he is only one of many who may need such books and material, regulations 
regarding their use should be rigidly observed. 

4. The student should refrain from destructive criticism, but he may make 
any necessary constructive criticism to the tesponsible parties. He should 
not criticize the school or its members. in public unless real grievances con- 
tinue which private criticism and discussions have failed to remedy. He 
should keep the welfare of the school always in mind, and neither by word 
nor by act reflect upon the good character and high standing of the college. 

5. Efforts should be made to cultivate a relationship of mutual friendli- 
ness between students and members of-the faculty. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions:on Chapter XX: 
(1) Why is the statement that “education is the cure for most of our 


problems” inadequate? 
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(2) List some of the unethical practices against which teachers need 
to guard. 
(8) Which three or four ideas or principles in the teachers’ code do 
you consider most important? A ae 
(4) What does the teachers’ code say about (a) tutoring pupil 
pay, (b) the discussion of controversial issues, and (c) contracts 
(5) What are the main problems facing the teaching profession? 
(6) What are the main ethical problems facing college students? 
(7) What.are the advantages of an honor system maintained and sup- 
ported by the student body? f 
(8) Discuss the problems connected with the enforcement of a code o! 
honor among college students. 5 

2. A businessman sends a letter of inquiry to a teacher. He wishes to 
learn the qualifications of a certain senior who is applying for a posi- 
tion. The boy in question has been known to cheat, but he possesses a 
number of admirable qualities. The position is a good one and offers a 
splendid opportunity for the boy. Should the teacher mention the cheat- 
ing in his letter, and perhaps lessen the boy’s chances of getting the 
position, or should he disregard the cheating and mention only the 
admirable qualities? 

3. Comment upon the following incident, indicating whether you approve 
the method used to break the contract, z 
A contract signed May 1 was terminated by the following letter, written 
June 17: 
Dear Sir: 


Due to an offer, with a larger salary and within fifteen miles of my - 
Sore T am resigning the position as second-grade teacher in your 
schools. 

I regret very much to do this, but I find, because of this opportunity 
for me to be so near my home, I cannot let it go by. I am sure you, aS 

. a school man, can see my point of view. I hope this will not incon- 
vemience you too much and that you will have the best of success in 
Securing a teacher in my place, 7 

4. When Massachusetts Passed a la 


w requiring all teachers in the state 
to take the oath of allegiance th 


F at is required of officials of the state, 
certain professors at Harvard University and other institutions protested 
vigorously, They objected because teachers were singled out from other 
groups aud because such loyalty oaths seemed to be veiled attempts to 
control teachers and to transfer to officials appointed by partisan’ gov- 
ernors a responsibility which has constitutionally resided in nonpolitica 
quarters. Do you think that a teacher should be required to take the 
loyalty oath to hold his position if he feels that such oaths are wrong? 
5. A committee of three students arranging for a dance given by. their 
class is allowed $150 for an orchestra. When the three find that they 
can get a satisfactory orchestra for $120, they feel justified in keeping 
the $30 for themselves. Comment upon this action. 
6. A fraternity house steward, in charge of ordering the food and other 
° Quoted by, A. R. Brubacher in Tea 


ching: Profession and Practice (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1927), p. 250, 


10. 
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supplies for the group, receives an offer of a cash rebate from one of 
the agents of a food company. He is told that if he gives the orders to 
that particular company, he will receive a cash rebate on each order. 
This will be done without any increase in the usual price scale paid by 
the group. The steward is being paid by the fraternity for his services. 
Is it ethical for him to accept this remuneration? 


. During a written examination, student A noticed that student B was 


looking at her paper. Student A tried to prevent this but apparently 
was not entirely successful. Later the instructor in the course told both 
A and B that he had noticed that some of their answers were identical 
and that he was giving them both very low grades. Should A have told 
the instructor the facts and have her grade’ raised or should she accept 
the lower grade? Did the instructor handle the case properly? 


. A college student types term papers to help pay his expenses in col- 


lege. A student asks him to type a term paper which is due the fol- 
lowing day. The typist accepts the-paper, telling the other student 
that it will be completed the following: morning. Then the typist dis- 
covers that the paper.is one written the year before by a good student, 
who had submitted it to another professor at the same school. ‘Should 
the typist type the paper? Should he report the matter to the professor? 


. A senior writes: “There have been occasions during the years I have 


been in college when a group of us were involved in some infraction of 
college regulations, but only a few, perhaps two or three, were caught. 
We then had to consider the following questions: 
Should the two or three who were caught implicate the others of the 
group? 
Should the members of the group who were not caught report that 
they, too, were involved?” 
Report on the following: 
(a) “A Code of Ethics for Teachers in Colleges and Universities,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, February, 


1937, pp. 143-148. 
(b) Ward G. Reeder. “Professional Ethics—A Code for Administrators,” 


Nation’s School, January, 1941, pp. 50-51. 
(c) Warren T. Powell, “A Code of Ethics for Counselors,” Education, 


October, 1944, pp. 71-75. 
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THE ETHICAL STANDARDS OF 
BUSINESS 


Some of the most serious moral 
problems of our time are connected with business and industry. Unless 
numerous antisocial business practices can be eliminated, the demands 
for radical business changes are likely to increase. Our complex indis- 
trial civilization has developed with such amazing rapidity that our 
ethical standards and our ways of thinking have not been able to keep 
Pace with it. 


A CHANGING INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


A hundred years ago, the isolated homesteads and crossroad villages 
in most parts of America were largely economically self-sufficient. 
Men gained their living chiefly by hunting, fishing, raising cattle, or 
tilling the soil. Industrial ‘pursuits were carried .on under what we 
know as the domestic or handicraft system. At this period, work was 
Performed in the home or in a near=by shop, and men had ready access 
to raw materials. There was an intimate, personal relationship among 
the workers, and each worker owned his tools, which -were simple. 
The men made articles for use, one man performing the entire 
Process, and then they usually sold the products of their labor to 
Someone they knew. 

With the spread of the Industrial Revolution and the growth 
of the factory system, each of these conditions was changed. Men 
Now worked im factories as hired labor; there was no ready access 
to Taw materials; relations within industry became more and more 
impersonal; machines were expensive and complicated, and they 
Were owned by the employer; articles were made for profit under 
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conditions of increasing specialization; products were sold to distant 
buyers. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century our social, economic, 
and political problems have been multiplied by the rapid develop- 
ment of banking and credit, the establishment of limited liability in 
joint-stock corporations, the separation of ownership and management, 
and ever-greater technological advance and concentration. 

During the nineteenth century most businessmen accepted the 
theory of individualism, or laissez faire. This social philosophy, which 
arose during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, demanded 
minimum interference by the government in èconomic and social af- 
fairs. Businessmen resented any attempt on the part of society to inter- 
fere with what they regarded as their right to make money in any way 
they saw fit. Government, they felt, should restrict itself to keeping 
peace and order and should let “natural” laws—such as the law of 
free competition and the law of supply and demand—operate without 
interference or control. 

The doctrine of laissez faire was in part a reaction against the exces- 
sive and irritating restrictions placed on trade and business by the 
grasping monarchs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: Some 
of these restrictions were relics of the guild system and even of feudal 
days. Not only business but the free movement of labor had been 
hindered. Another cause was the philosophical doctrine of “natural 
law” and “natural rights,” held so strongly during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Men believed that there were natural laws which, if left to 
themselves, would work to the best interests of all, and that nature 
would regulate wages, prices, and supply and demand in the most 
equitable way. During the latter part of the nineteenth century this 
belief expressed itself in, the biological form of the doctrine of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest. In the United States especially, 
individualism was fostered by pioneer conditions. As settlers moved 
westward and faced hostile Indians and the obstacles of nature, they 
eona be bound by plans or regulations. Individualism probably 
was the best means of conquering a rugged continent. An increasing 
number of persons, however, are now questioning its adequacy to 
deal with the problems of the intricate industrial mechanism of the 
twentieth century. The philosophy of the day of the oxcart may be 
maate for the day of automobiles, airplanes, and atomic power- 
Q me pais ane are in evidence today. One is the attempt 

pa ness and industrial leaders to control the 
mechanism from within through self-regulation. The other is an attack 
upon the industrial system itself, This attack may take the form of a 
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demand for a completely different type of social system or it may be 
merely an attempt on the part of society to regulate business and to 
remove some functions from the realm of private business. Business- 
men have attempted to set their house in order through the setting up 
of codes or standards of correct practice. They are coming to see that 
unless they establish high ethical standards for business, society is 
almost certain to set up regulatory measures or to take more and more 
functions out of their hands. 


Development of Business Ethics 


The businessman of earlier days usually operated on the policy of 
caveat emptor—‘let the buyer beware.” Business was business, and a 
man was “not in business for his health.” He might have two ways 
of dealing—one for the people he knew and with whom he expected 
to conduct future business, and another for the stranger who would 
probably not come his way again.. He must tell the truth to his 
regular customers or they would patronize a rival in the future, and a 
rival was regarded as an enemy to be distrusted. The merchant felt 
that he had a right to ask any price he pleased. Was not the business 
his own, and did he not own the articles? He might ask a high price, 
in the beginning, and then reduce it if there were a chance that he 
would lose the sale otherwise. Business proceeded on the theory that 
the man who was purchasing was expected to take care of himself 
in the transaction. 

In contrast to the above, the businessman today may operate on 
the slogan “The customer is always right” or at least on a money-back 
guarantee if the article is not as specified. Reputable firms operate on 
a one-price policy and aim at truth in their advertising. Competitive 
prices have in many lines of merchandise been disappearing with the 
introduction of the fixed or uniform price set by the manufacturer. 
This means that at a particular time all customers pay the same price 
for the article, even though they buy in different stores or in different 
parts of the country. This is sometimes called a “fair trade” policy. 
There is some question, however, as to whether or not the price set 
is a fair one, or whether or not the policy of price control by manu- 
facturers is consistent with the principles of a free market. 

Since the beginning of the century, there has been a constant de- 
mand on the part of enlightened business leaders and of the public for 
an improvement in business standards. This movement has expressed 
itself in such diverse ways as Theodore Roosevelt's campaign against 
corruption, the emphasis upon the “social gospel” in the churches, the 
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New Deal of. Franklin Roosevelt's administration, and the develop- 
` ment of codes of ethics for business and professional groups. 

Various organizations have been active in promoting higher ethical 
standards and practices. These include business organizations like 
the trade associations and the Better Business Bureaus; governmental 
agencies, like the Federal Trade Commission; and service clubs, such 
as Rotary International, Kiwanis, and Lions.. 


THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The American trade association is an example of the regulation of 
an industry from within. It is an organization or union of businessmen 
or employers, and it is to be clearly distinguished from the labor union, 
which is an association of workers. Businessmen, through their trade 
associations, are attempting to elevate and to standardize their prac- 
tices, just as they are also attempting to standardize terms, forms of 
contract, products, and the like. Hundreds of codes of ethics have been 
adopted by trade associations and other groups of businessmen. 

Why have these codes of conduct been written by trade associations 
and other groups? Business life today is exceedingly complex. Each 
new specialty and each new relationship adds to the difficulties of 
maintaining correct standards and of knowing which business prac- 
tices are right and which are wrong. If there is a clear-cut statement 
representing the best minds of the members of the group, it dis a 
definite aid in helping businessmen act honorably. An individual 
knows what is expected of him and what he may reasonably expect 
of others. Even though a man earnestly desires to do the right thing, 
that desire in itself does not guarantee that he will do it. The practices 
of conscientious men vary widely. The written code, if sufficiently 
specific and if it represents the mature judgment of the group, 1°- 
places the caprices of individual judgments with consistent ethica 
standards, The object of the code is to standardize business practice 
on a high ethical plane. 

Some trade associations which do not as yet have written codes 
say that they have a “gentlemen's agreement” to maintain high ethical 
standards; others state that they accept the Golden Rule as a sufficient 
guide. The difficulty, however, is that the individual needs guidance 
as to what is honorable conduct in specific situations or as to just what 
the Golden Rule means when applied to a particular case. If each 
individual does what he wishes others to do in dealing with him, there 
may still be a confusion of practices, since individual wishes vary. 

Written codes ordinarily. deal only with those problems about 
which there is or may be an honest difference of opinion. They do not 
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attempt to duplicate the general moral code nor to condemn. ordinary 
intentional dishonesty. They help a man who wants to do the right 
act to know what that right act is in the particular situation. 


THE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS 


The Better Business Bureau is an organization founded in 1911 and 
supported by “legitimate business to protect itself and the public 
against that which is unfair, misleading or fraudulent in the fields of 
advertising and selling.” There is a National Better Business Bureau, 
and there are more than a hundred local Better Business Bureaus in 
the principal cities of the United States and Canada. The National 
Better Business Bureau is primarily concerned with matters that are 
national in scope, whereas the local bureaus concern themselves with 
unfair practices in a given city or trade area. While their objectives are 
more limited than those of the trade association, these bureaus cut 
across many trade associations in their area of operation. Each bureau 
is an independent, nonprofit corporation. 

The aims of the Better Business Bureaus may be summarized as 
follows: to increase’ public confidence by the elimination of unfair 
and deceptive advertising; to eliminate unfair competition through the 
establishment of ethical standards; to hear claims and complaints and 
settle disputes; to expose fraudulent promotions and easy-money 
schemes; to encourage the public to investigate before buying, and 
so on. The bureaus attempt to correct unethical trade practices by 
persuasion, but they sometimes have to bring recalcitrant offenders to 
the “attention of law-enforcing agencies.” The program includes three 
main areas of activity: 


1. Elimination of the causes of customer complaints against business by: A. 
Preventing unfair treatment. B. Promoting fair advertising and selling 
practices. C. Promoting informative advertising. D. Fraud prosecution. 
2. Co-operation with educators and business to provide students with sound 
knowledge of the functions of our Economic System. 3, Adult education to 
teach employees, their families and other customers about money manage- 
ment, better buymanship, and a better understanding of sound business- 
consumer relations.? , 


Consumers are requested to enter complaints involving unfair busi- 
ness practices and are encouraged to ask for helpful information, 
which is given free of charge. Enlightened self-interest and the de- 
mands of morality are both operating. Businessmen are coming to see 
that, in the long run, fair treatment of the consumer or the protection 


ie “F acts You Should Know About Your Better Business Bureau,” Educational 
ivision, Association of Better Business Bureaus, New York, p. 6. 
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of public interest makes business more satisfactory and more profitable 
for the dealers. 


WORK OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


In addition to courts and the regular machinery for the administra- 
tion of justice and for the punishment of crimes, practically all coun- 
tries of the world have established governmental agencies for the 
protection: of the public and the upright businessman against unfair 
and harmful practices. One of the most important of many such 
agencies is the Federal Trade Commission, established in the United 
States in 1914. In 1988 its jurisdiction was broadened to cover addi- 
tional unfair and deceptive practices. The Commission’s principal 
functions include the following: 


To promote free and fair competition in interstate commerce in the 
interest of the public through prevention of price-fixing agreements, boy- 
cotts, combinations in restraint of trade, other unfair methods of competition, 
and unfair or deceptive practices. ! f 

To safeguard the consuming public: by preventing the dissemination © 
false or deceptive advertisements of food, drugs, cosmetics, devices. 

To prevent discriminations in price, exclusive-dealing and tying arrange- 
ments, corporate mergers, and interlocking directorates when the effect of 


such practices or arrangements may be substantial lessening of competition 
or a tendency toward monopoly; 


To enforce truthful labeling of wool and fur products. To prevent the 


interstate marketing of dangerously flammable wearing apparel or fab- 
Tics.) hs 


To gather and make available to the President, the Congress, and the 
public, factual data concerning economic and business conditions as & 
basis for remedial legislation where needed, and for the guidance and pro- 


tection of the public.2 
The Commission is empowered to issue cease-and-desist orders. 

Tf these orders are not obeyed, it can apply to the courts for an injunc 

tion, for condemnation of merchandise, or for a review of the order. 

If the order is sustained, the persons involved are subject to the 

jurisdiction of the court and can be disciplined by it. 

Under the auspices of the Federal’ Trade Commission, various 
Trade Practice Conferences have been held at which questionable or 
unfair practices have been fully discussed. Most businessmen are 
honest and want to eliminate these practices. They feel, however, that. 
as individuals they cannot act alone and refuse to take advantage of 
prevailing practices if they wish to remain in business. To desert the 

* United Stuics Government Or, 


MA í t ganization Manual, 1955-1956, Federal Register 
Division, National Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., p. 388 
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occupation would merely leave the field in the hands of the less honor- 
able group. Group action by means of an agreement to observe certain 
standards is often enough to keep the members of an industry in line. 
By these and other means, business standards are slowly being raised. 


THE SERVICE CLUBS 


The membership of the service clubs is restricted to one or at least 
a few leaders of each business or professional group, but they, have 
usually been leaders in their groups and thus able to influence them 
in the direction of a concern for promoting higher standards. We shall 
take the Rotary Clubs as an illustration. 

In 1910, when the National Association of Rotary Clubs was formed, 
its president appointed a committee on business methods whose task 
was the promotion of fair dealing in business. From 1921 to 1923, after 
World War I, when business standards were at a low ebb, Rotarians 
Were urged to use their influence as members of their trade associa- 
tions to secure the adoption of a written code of correct business prac- 
tices or to improve existing codes. At first, many of the codes were 
merely high-sounding phrases and business platitudes, so ‘indefinite 
and general that they had little practical significance. Nevertheless, 
they were a step in the right direction, and they tended to prepare 
men’s minds for more specific codes of standards of correct practice. 

In order to guide trade associations in the formation of more ade- 
quate codes, Rotary International has prepared a specimen code which 
gives the framework and the topics to be considered.’ The members 
of International Rotary hope thus to prevent serious omissions, It is 

Oped that the building of national codes around a fairly uniform plan 
will facilitate the drafting of composite codes at some later date, when 
an international code for each craft or industry may be possible. Such 
a development would help: to eliminate misunderstandings between 
the citizens of different nations. and would be a force in: fostering 
international peace and good will. 

Rotarians have developed “The Four-Way Test” as a simple measur- 
ing device which may be applied to find out whether any proposed 
Plans, policies, statements, or actions are right or wrong. This test is 
Stated in four questions: “1. Is it the truth? 2. Is it fair to all concerned? 
8. Will it build good will and better friendship? 4. Will it be bene- 
ficial to all concerned?” 

Tnt, “The Rotarian and His Trade Association, Including a Specimen Code,” Rotary 
ernational, Chicago, 1953. - 
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From Principles to Practice 


When we turn from the ethical codes which trade associations have 
set up to the actual practices of businessmen, what do we find? There 
is considerable agreement on the part of students of business ethics 
that the businessman has not applied his ethical ideals in his business 
practices as fully as might be desired or expected. The next chapter 
considers some of the main indictments of our business civilization. 
Assuming here that the system is satisfactory, what are. the chief un- 
ethical practices? 

Most businessmen are quite frankly motivated by the desire to 
make money. Consequently, they often tolerate practices which for- 
ward that end even when those practices tend to exploit the public, 
the workers, and often even investors. It is the duty of the business- 
man to supply the public with honest merchandise at a fair price. We 
know, however, that there is much adulteration, misbranding, and mis- 
representation of goods. 

An examination of the bulletin Notices of Judgment under the Food 
and Drugs Act of the Food and Drug Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will disclose the details of many 
instances of adulteration and misbranding of foods and drugs: In most 
cases a fine or a decree of condemnation and forfeiture is imposed by 
the court. 

Misrepresentation may take the form of dummy bottoms in boxes, 
bottles that look large but hold very little, “pure wool” labels on part- 
cotton goods, jerry-built houses, and exorbitant claims for patent medi- 
cines. Most of these are clear cases of cheating to obtain more money: 

A fair price under the present system is one that is obtained by fair 
competition in an open market, where each person knows what he 
is giving and what he is receiving. Today, however, through monopoly, 
trusts, price-fixing, or other forms of manipulation, unreasonable prices 
are often charged even for the necessities of life. Such tactics an 
such prices may be a modern form of piracy—the extraction of another 
person's money by force or under pressure. 

It is the duty of the businessman to pay his workers a living wag? 
and to see that working conditions are conducive to health and safety- 
Wages have often been kept low,:the hours of work excessive, aP 
Pee g a labor far from healthful and safe, Efforts to improve 

child labor, long hours, and unemployment have often 


been resisted and resented, as have the demands for a guarantee 
annual wage. 


9 
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Investors have been injured by the manipulation of the stock market, 
by overcapitalization or “watered” stock, and by the sale of worthless 
or near-worthless securities. Business operations that are carried on 
not to perform some needed public service but to fleece the ignorart 
and the unwary are clearly dishonest and parasitic, 

In addition to other unethical practices like misrepresentation in 
advertising, disparaging competitors, and breaking contracts, the busi- 
nessman must deal with bribery, called “the greatest curse of modern 
business.” The bribe is often put in the form of presents, commissions, 
checks in the mail, and even trips abroad. Not only. is bribery found 
within business circles but occasionally it takes the form of the bribery 
of governmental officials in order to secure special favors. In scandals 
involving both political and business leaders, such as the Teapot Dome 
episode, the guilty public officials have been ousted in disgrace, 
whereas the businessmen have continued in their positions. The gov- 
ernmental investigating committces have been scorned rather than the 
officials and the practices which were exposed. In the investigations of 
war contracts following World War II, much the same attitude pre- 
vailed. 

Businessmen have permitted the continuation of a great many prac- 
tices which the moral philosopher must condemn. Furthermore, the 
general public has found it difficult to understand why business or- 
ganizations frequently have opposed the passage of effective pure- 
food Jaws and other regulatory or social legislation. In asking whether 
our technological civilization is to be creator or destroyer, the authors 
of a recent book in the field of business ethics point out that our pro- 
ductive capacities have been increasing out of all proportion to the in- 
Crease in our power of discrimination, appreciation, and imagination. 
In discussing the sanctions underlying the structure of law and order, 
they say: 

That structure can be no stronger than the acceptance of an ethic that has 

its roots in something deeper than the authority of the policeman and the 

threat of jail, The unhappy suspicion is growing that the ethical base has 
een disastrously eroded away in recent decades.‘ 

The codes of ethics which have been accepted among business 
groups have-giveri most attention to the relations among competitors, 

“Marquis W. Childs and Douglass Cater, Ethics in a Business Society (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954), p. 174; also published as a “Mentor Book,” New 
American Library, New York, 1954. This little volume is a digest of a series of 
Six books sponsored by the Department of the Church and Economic Life of the 


ational Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The study was made 
Possible by funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. Scholars from such fields as 
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and it is in this field that the greatest changes have taken place. If 
this does not mean merely getting together to make the public pay, 
then it registers’a step in advance. Undoubtedly there is room for a 
great improvement in relationships between business and laboring 
groups, and in the development of a sense of social responsibility 
where the interests of the consumer are at stake. One weakness of 
this-attempt to elevate the practices of businessmen is that there is 
no guarantee that trade associations will act in the public interest. — 

On the other hand, the growth and complexity of our modern in- 
dustry, and especially of our financial and credit mechanism, is an 
indication of a widespread standard of integrity. Businessmen have 
made definite progress in the way of raising standards of practice. 
Good will and confidence are essential elements in the whole scheme 
of business activity as conducted today. 


ENFORCEMENT OF BUSINESS CODES 


Is it desirable and possible for businessmen to use any methods of 
enforcement of their codes? In the past the only sanctions widely used 
have been the -businessman’s own desire or conscience and the pres- 
sure of public opinion. Yet if businessmen are not to be rigidly con- 
trolled by law, they must regulate their own business. 

Each trade association might well set up a standing committee 0? 
business ethics and practices. Such a committee could receive com- 
plaints both’ from members and from the customers of members, 
investigate these complaints, and recommend action where necessary: 
The collection of cases which present ‘actual problems for business- 
men, together with their. analysis, explanation, and adjudication by ê 
competent committee, would provide a cumulative set of precedents. 
Such material would be an invaluable aid in dealing with new cases 
or problems. Today the business groups which make any effective 
effort at enforcement of their codes are in the minority. The business- 
man dislikes mandatory rules, especially sanctions which subject him 
to penalties. He relies more upon public opinion and the establish- 
ment of inner control. 

When sufficiently aroused or motivated, businessmen, like other 
groups. in society, show a great capacity for public service, loyalty to 
mankind, and even self-denial. Most codes of ethics are drawn up by 
those members of the profession who are most conscious of evils and 


economics, sociology, anthropology, psychology, law, theology, and philosophy 
co-operated in the study. The titles of the six volumes are: Goals of Economie 
Life, The Organizational Revolution, The Social Responsibility of the Businessman, 


American Income and Its Use, Attitudes and Opinions of People on the American 
Revolution, and Christian Values and Economic Life. 
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most sensitive to public demands. Businessmen need to be made more 
conscious of their standards and of the gap between their standards 
and their practice. 

To the force of. the code must be added the weight of publicity, 
so that the public will know what to expect and will be led to pro- 
test against any evils which exist. The profiteer and the person who is 
guilty of the adulteration of goods must be discredited and ostracized. 
For those who are insensitive to appeals of moral idealism and the 
pressure of public opinion, the law. may be the only remedy. Legisla- 
tors are responsible for seeing that grave abuses of power and respon- 
sibility are made illegal. Officials of corporations must be held respon- 
sible, individually and collectively, for the actions of the companies 
they direct, Until recently, the legal fiction that a corporation is a 
person has made it difficult for administrative agencies to enforce some 
laws. Although officials made the decisfons, only the corporation could 
be held legally responsible, and a corporation could not be sent to jail 
or prison. The Supreme Court, however, has ruled that the officers 
may be held individually liable for illegal acts entered into by a 
corporation, That is, “a corporation may commit an offense and all per- 
sons who aid and abet its commission are equally guilty.” 5 


IN CONCLUSION 

There has been, as we have seen, considerable improvement since 
the nineteenth century in business standards, codes, and practices. 
With increasing social complexity, however, new forms of wrongdoing 
appear. Beyond the area of what public opinion and the law at present 
term criminal or immoral, there is an area of antisocial conduct of 
which the public moral consciousness is only beginning to become’ 
aware. To make the public and the businessman alike aware of the 
nature of these activities is a part of the task of ethics. 

Some businessmen appear to operate at various times on the basis of 
different codes, depending upon whether they are dealing. with com- 
petitors, with business friends, or with the public at large. Again, a 
man may have one code which he applies to his dealing with other 
People and a different code which he expects them to apply in their 
dealings with him. The businessman, in addition to his business ac- 
tivities, is usually a family man, a lodge man, and a church man. He 
often finds it difficult to act at the same ethical level in these different 
interests and activities. Part of the function of ethics‘is to make these 
Codes consistent and to help men eliminate the bias’ of self-interest 


A United States v. Dotterweich, 820 U. S. 277. Federal Security Agency, Food 
Drug Administration, Annual Report, 1944, pp. 31-82. 
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and measure their own actions by the same standards they apply to 
the actions of others. 

Pressure for improvement in business ethics has come from at least 
four sources: from within the field of business, from governmental 
agencies and laws, from church and religious groups, and from the 
general public. The written code tends to represent and to express a 
growing moral consciousness on the part of alert persons within the 
trade or the industry. It tends to hasten and support a growing aware- 
ness of the need for improvement. Governmental action is necessary 
at times not only to protect the public but to protect the more honor- 
able businessmen. Governmental pressure or even contre l is especially 
needed where standards are lacking or where codes are mere “fronts 
which protect self-interest or where they are actually “conspiracies 
against the public.” 

The general public by its demands can do much to improve business 
standards and practices. Each citizen exerts not only political influence 
but also some economic power. If he is careful to purchase merchan- 
dise made- and sold under fair and honorable principles and condi- 
tions, he helps raise the ethical standards of business. The problem for 
the consumer is how to find out which merchandise is of high quality 
and made under fair conditions. Some information is available from 
such organizations as Consumers’ Union of the United States, COn- 
sumers’ Research Bulletin, and various types of buyers’ clubs. If He 
consumer is acquainted with the code of ethics of the businessmé 
with whom he is dealing, if he knows what he has a right to expect 
from them, he can aid in eliminating unethical practices. If he follows 
high standards himself and demands high standards from those with 
whom he trades, he can help to build up the moral consciousness an 
community sentiment which is the foundation of all social ethics. 

; So far, most business codes have failed to make explicit the condi- 
tions and principles underlying 4 fair deal or business exchange (a fa ve 
bargain), a fair price, and relations between employers and em- 
ployees. A fair exchange or business transaction is one in which eac? 
person knows what he is giving and getting and later feels satisfac 
tion that the exchange has been made, 

A business is one form of public service. Its function is the satis- 
faction of economic wants, Like any other institution, it -is ethically 
justified only to the extent that it performs some genuine socia 
service better than some ot! 
form that service as we 


ll as any other institution or business does 
perform it. 


ther institution could. At least it must pe?’ 
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Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXI: 
(1) What economic or industrial changes have taken place in the last 
hundred or hundred and fifty years? 
(2) Why did the doctrine of laissez faire, or individualism, arise? 
(8) What improvements in business ethics have taken place since the 
nineteenth century? 
(4) Indicate briefly the part played by the Trade Association, Better 
Business Bureaus, the Federal Trade Commission, and the Service Clubs 
in raising the standards of business. 
(SAWDA: is the value of a written code of ethics for a trade associa- 
‘tion? 
(6) What are (a) the encouraging features and (b) the discouraging 
features in the field of business ethics? | 
(7) Foy can each person help improve business standards and prac- 
tices 
2. Is the attitude “dodge taxes and soak the government” a prevalent one? 
How do you explain it if and when it does exist. Comment on each of 
the following and indicate whether or not the action can be justified: 
(1) During World War II many business firms or corporations’ were 
working on government war contracts on a “cost plus ten per cent” 
basis. A number of these corporations, even though they had no mer- 
chandise to sell to the public, spent large sums on advertising. In some 
cases these sums were larger than those spent for advertising at any 
previvus time. Both costs and profits were proportionally increased. 
(2) During World War II a story was “going the rounds” that three 
war contractors met in a Washington night club and, after an evening 
of dinner and entertainment and some discussion about business affairs, 
asked for the bill, which came to about $30. One man said, “Let me 
take. it. I’m in the 50 per cent excess profits tax bracket. If I don’t pay 
the bill, the government will get half of it. The dinners will cost me 
only $15. The second man said, “No, let me take it. I am in the 85 per 
cent bracket, so the evening will cost me only $4.50.” “Don’t be 
funny,” said the third man, “I have a cost plus 10 per cent contract. 
I can charge this bill to expenses and make $3 on it.” 
In connection with business, is it right or ethical: 
(1) To restrict the output of certain commodities for which there is a 
need ‘in order to increase prices and get larger profits? 
(2) To increase the prices on articles at special times and seasons when 
there is greater demand for the merchandise? 
(3) To họld scarce articles for friends and old customers and refuse 
` to offer them for sale to the general public? 
(4) For salesmen from wholesale concerns to give costly presents to 
prospective customers in order to get more business? : 
4. Is there any ethical justification for the action of corporations which 
purchase inventions in order to keep them off the market? Such 
incidents occasionally come to light. For example, the Antitrust Divi- 
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it i in New 
sion of the Department of Justice filed suit in ee Coit an ri 
York against an international cartel arrangement whic ha pe sgt: 
development of television. Four American corporations ae ae ae 
corporation were named in the suit. (See PM, Decem > 


M i abl 
4 FMocha and Java’ is a trade name of a high-grade coffee, presumably 


ree f 
i ed from the East Indies. A coffee importer sells a picture o 
nee and Colombian coffees—grades costing much less ae bane ee 
considered less desirable—under the name “M. and J. Coffee. f: h tae 
asked is less than that of Mocha and Java, but considerably a oY 
for Santos and Colombian. Is this ethical?” 6 


ization. 
. “In an eastern city building contractors have a secret organiz 


When an architect asks for bids, the contractors agree purer 
selves which one of their number shall get the award an Re 
amount of his bid at a figure, high enough to assure a ee Phos 
The others present bids just enough higher to make it appear ae Weis 
are competing. In this way the contractors are able to divide ET 
ness proportionately among themselves and. to avoid loss 
underbidding. Comment on the ethical points involved. 


E ut 
- “The Primo Pen Company, manufacturers of fountain pens, puts 0 


pens priced on the label at fictitious figures, far above cost, thus male 
possible apparent great reductions: A retailer handling these ae 
advertises ‘Five-dollar pens at $1.25? At $1.25 the pen is fair va 

Can the transaction be defended?” ae 
any sells common corn meal, packed in T 
fazatone,’ as a breakfast cereal. The meal, 


Practice (New York: Prentice. 
the ethical problems in conn 
Gordon, Economics for Consu 
Co., 1958), chaps. 9-11, 


° The four cases quoted in Ex. 5-8 are from E. W. Lord. The Fundamentals of 
Business Et 


hics (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1926), pp. 175, 181, 187. 
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ETHICS AND THE SOCIAL STRUGGLE 


In Chapter XXI the attempt on 
the part of businessmen to raise the standard of practice in bar 
was pointed out. Businessmen usually assume that the system itsel 
is satisfactory and that all that is necessary is to eliminate certas 
abuses or evil practices. In this chapter we consider the nature of our 
industrial society, the main criticisms of this society—especially from 
a moral point of view—the compéting social philosophies and systems, 
and the role of certain groups in the social struggle. 

An economy has as its main function the satisfaction of human 
wants. Some goods can be obtained only by human effort. Others are 
not found in sufficient quantities to satisfy- all human desires. How 
such goods are to be produced and distributed is one of the ee 
portant problems of our time. Some methods of production are €f- 
ficient, others are wasteful. After goods are produced, they may ee 
distributed fairly evenly, given to those who need them, or go to those 
who have most power to command them. An economy must provide 
for the production of goods and services and for their distribution tO 
the consuming public. Can we discover the system which leads tO 
the maximum satisfaction of human needs? 


Capitalism, or Free Enterprise 

Capitalism is that s 
of the instruments of 
operation of them un 
initiative for private 


ystem which emphasizes the private ownership 
production, distribution, and exchange, and ihe 
der a plan of open competition and individua 
profit, with a minimum of governmental inter- 
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ference. It is also called the free enterprise system and laissez-faire 
individualism. Capitalism rests on four main doctrines. 


1. The Doctrine of Free Enterprise. On its individual side, capital- 
ism expresses the doctrine of self-interest. The individual should be 
free to pursue his own interests so long as he keeps the peace. He 
should be free to make as much money as he can and to spend it as 
he sees fit. The capitalist defends this attitude and claims that the 
pursuit of self-interest will usually promote the common good. On its 
economic side, this position is referred to as. the doctrine of the “eco- 
nomic man.” The economic man of classical capitalist theory consults 
his own interest and is motivated by profit for himself. He is free to 
produce, to buy and to sell, or to refrain from such activities, depend- 
ing upon his own desires and interests. On its political side, this doc- 
trine expresses itself as laissez faire, or noninterference on the part 
of government. Governmental activities, where necessary, should be 
kept to a minimum. There should be little if any positive regulation 
of business activities, since these should be left to “natural laws.” 
Free enterprise, it is said, develops initiative, resourcefulness, and 
self-reliance, whereas government ownership and control tend to 
create indolence, inefficiency, and bureaucracy. 


2. The Doctrine of Competition. Capitalism rests upon the assump- 
tion that “Competition is the life of trade.” Competition, which is 
rivalry in selling or in buying, may take many different forms.’ Capi- 
talists believe that a system of free competition will, bring the best 
results in the long run. Competition among buyers and sellers, it is 
said, will regulate the prices of goods, wages, and-supply and demand 
in an equitable way. Ethical justification is sought in the view that 
if men seek their own self-interest through competition, the result will 
be social well-being and progress. 

The student will need to ask whether or not competition is adequate, 
under modern conditions, to maké a fair adjustment among wages, 
profits, and prices or to secure the interests aliké of workmen, em- 
Ployers, investors, and the general public not included in any of these 
groups. Is “free competition” any longer a reality? One may be legally 
free to compete with some of our billion-dollar, corporations, but is 
such freedom anything more than theoretical? There is a strong drive 
im modern industry toward the elimination of competition, and we 
are Witnessing the truth of the statement that competition begets 

*Leland J. Gordon, Elementary Economics (8d ed.; New York: American Book 
RA 1953, p. 223 f.); Clair Wilcox, Public Policies toward Business (Chicago; 

ard D, Irwin, Inc., 1955). 
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tions, religion, and sex. The struggles for civil and political equality, 
the fight for emancipation of the slaves, and the woman suffrage move- 
ment have been parts of the drive toward greater freedom and 
equality. Today men are complaining of inequalities in’ connection 
with wealth, power, risks, and work. 


1. The Inequality of Wealth. The ownership of the great wealth 
produced by industrial nations is highly concentrated, so that fabulous 
riches exist side by side with the most degrading poverty. In periods 
of full employment and prosperity, when nearly everyone has sufficient 
food, clothing, and shelter, the inequalities which exist cause less con- 
cern and criticism. In periods of slack or serious economic depression, 
the contrasts become more obvious and are frequently the occasion 
for bitterness and protest. 


2. The Unequal Distribution of Power. The unequal distribution of 
wealth means an unequal distribution of power. Men with great 
wealth and property gain control over the lives, the thoughts, and the 
standard of living of many others. Today a comparatively few men 
control our natural resources (iron, coal, oil, gas, and the like), our 
industries, our public utilities. 

Even more serious than the control of material resources is the 
control over the avenues of opinion made possible by the concentra- 
tion of wealth. The newspapers, radio, the movies, and television are 
not free from control. Our newspapers are great business enterprises, 


whose policies are determined in the main by monetary considerations. 
(See Chapter XXIIL ) 


3. The Unequal Distribution of Risks. While the risks to life, 
limbs, and health are the most serious of all, we are here thinking of 
economic risks. Some persons and classes appear to bear an unfair 
proportion of the risks involved in our business organizations. Deple- 
tion, obsolescence, depreciation funds, and other reserves set aside to 
meet the risks of the depletion of mines, the replacement of factories 
and their equipment, and the payment of dividends during idle 
periods are recognized by our courts as legitimate charges against run- 
ning expenses, Until recently much less provision for the care and 
security of the workers in these enterprises was made. 


4. The Unequal Distribution of Work. The last inequality which we 
shall discuss here lies in the fact that some persons work hard all their 
lives, yet eke out only a bare subsistence, while others live ‘their entire 
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, lives in luxury and do little work or no work, Some persons live on 
the income from their property, even though they may have secured 
their possessions through no social contribution whatever. 

Men can amass fortunes through the exercise of great ability and 
through social inventions; they also amass them by such means as 
monopolies, adulterations, speculation and manipulation, racketeer- 
ing and other forms of graft, and inheritance. When some men Eve 
without working or by work which is essentially parasitic, they place 
an extra burden on others. 


WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY 

Why is it that, in an age of machinery and power, not everyone has 
an abundance of food and clothing and the other good things of. life? 
A part of the answer is that the aim of the indùstrial system is not 
Primarily to supply human needs but to make mòney. Another part 
of the answer is that the present system is wasteful. 

Waste and inefficiency in methods of production account for a con- 
siderable loss in human effort. These wastes include excess plant ca- 
pacity, causing greater overhead expenses, failure to standardize 
Products and to take advantage of improvements, and failure to plan 
and to co-ordinate the industry on sound engineering: principles. To 
Productive inefficiency must be added the waste due to the production 
of useless or even harmful commodities, which detract from, rather 
than add to, human welfare. This includes such things as patent 
Medicine, adulterated goods, and super-luxuries. 

From many sources we hear protests against the exploitation of our 
reat natural resources, such as the forests, mines, oil, natural gas, and 
Soil. As a nation we have carelessly used or wasted what should have 
been the heritage of future generations. In the case of oil we have been 
told that, in the drive for immediate profits, methods have been used 
which have led to the loss of an amount equal to or greater than that 
which has been refined and used. Our natural resources are too limited 
to excuse the wasteful exploitation that has existed at times in the 
Past. If our natural resources are to remain in private hands, greater 


Public control may be necessary. 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE VERSUS OTHER INCENTIVES 


The chief indictments of the profit motive are as follows: an un- 
Socialized type of motivation is used in place of social incentives; the 
Profit motive frequently leads to waste in production, absurd dupli- 
Cation in distribution, and the promotion of scarcity of consumer goods; 
and, from a personal point of view, it leads to the development cif 
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antisocial qualities in that each man seeks his own interest and be- 
comes the exploiter instead of the protector of others, the weak in- 
cluded. 

The profit motive is the foundation of an acquisitive society, in 
which men reverence the possession of wealth and admire those who 
get rather than those who give. Men who do not possess wealth may 
even be considered somewhat unrefined, or at least weak. A pressing 
ethital problem is to discover the conditions under which the profit 
motive may serve the enrichment of personality or to supplant this 
motive, by some loftier appeal. As men grow in moral insight, they 
will increasingly emphasize and stimulate incentives which are social. 

Of approximately seventy million in the labor force of the United 

` States, probably not more than five million persons will ever make a 
profit in the technical sense of the surplus earnings of a business: after 
costs have been met. However, monetary rewards and the use of 
money as a means to a variety of ends will be found under any social 
system. 

The profit motive appears to be merely one of a number of incen- 
tives to labor. Along with it must be mentioned the creative urge, the 
desire for security, the desire for power, public approval and recogni- 
tion, one’s loyalty to a family or group, rivalry, fear, love, and religion. 
There is probably no close relation between creative mental effort and 
monetary reward, In fact, if a man is thinking primarily of money 


instead of his workmanship, he does not usually make a good manager, 
laborer, doctor, or engineer. 


LACK OF PLANNING FROM A 
T HUMAN POINT OF VIEW 
A fourth indictment of present-day society is the lack of planning 
from a human point of view. Thoughtful, well-informed, and unbiased 
persons agree that some form of social planning is necessary. We must 
apply the same foresight, rationality, and organization that we apply 
to our businesses to the abolition of human misery and economic malad- 
justment, and to the raising of the plane of living for the people as 4 
whole. Child labor and sweatshops must be eliminated, the aged must 
be cared for, and workers must be adequately insured against unem- 
ployment. A way must also be found to bring about some redistribu- 
tion of income, so that there will be an effective money demand for 
the goods which our factories are able to produce. 
An objection frequently raised against social planning is that men 
should not interfere with the natural laws which are said to operate 
in the field of economics. Three considerations should be taken into 
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account. (1) A failure to plan is probably in part responsible for de- 
Pressions and for some forms of maladjustment, (2) We do not hesi- 
tate to control the action of natural laws in such fields as physics, 
chemistry, and physiology. We manipulate these laws so that they will 
produce health rather than disease, and serve our interests in other 
ways. In like manner, we must control “economic laws” so that they 
will operate in the direction of abundance and a higher staridard of 
living, as bases for the development of a good life. If the use of- 
intelligence is valuable, then it is an ethical demand. Moral action is 
intelligent action. (3) What we sometimes call “economic laws” may 
not really be laws at all; they may be merely tendencies toward a 
Particular action under certain conditions. When these conditions are 
changed, other results are in evidence. These “economic laws” are 
a fact based on assumed human reactions which are not unchange- 
able, 


The Alternatives to Capitalism 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, the social and economic 
Systems of the nations comprising Western civilization were much 
alike. Since then, however, practically every society in the world -has 
undergone great changes. We have witnessed the disappearance of 
old orders and the emergence of new ones. For a brief period during 
the late thirties and the early forties, it looked as though fascism or 
Some form of totalitarianism might become dominant. During the first 
half of the century the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, begun 
earlier, developed and spread around the world. Socialism has grown, 
‘and socialist parties have come into power in a number of countries 
in Western Europe. Communism, which received support from. the 
Success of the Communist Revolution in Russia, has become a force 
that must be taken into account. By the middle of the century the 
United States and Canada appeared to be the main strongholds of 
Capitalism. Even in these countries, however, important social changes 
Were taking place. A new type „of capitalism, or possibly a “mixed 
economy,” appeared to be replacing the older form of individualistic 
Capitalism, 

In reply to the critics of capitalism, it may be pointed out that in 
the capitalistic countries living standards are the highest in the world, 
and they have been rising. The suffrage has steadily broadened, and 
there is concern for the underprivileged and for human welfare. At 
a from a material point of view, “never have so many had it so 
good,” 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

During the past hundred years the Consumers’ Co-operative: Move- 
ment, which began at Rochdale, England, in 1844, has spread around 
the world. It is strong in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries, 
although it is also growing in countries like the United States and 
Canada. The Co-operative Movement is one of the programs that are 
being promoted as “the way out” or as the basis for a new and better 
society. It is a voluntary or nonpolitical method whereby groups of 
consumers perform for themselves the usual services of supply which 
otherwise would be performed by private businessmen, by the govern- 
ment, or by the unaided individual. A co-operative enterprise is op- 
erated and owned by the persons who. use its services. The surplus 
after costs are paid is distributed as a “patronage dividend” to the 
members of the co-operative. 

More than a hundred years ago, a little group of English workers, 
troubled by unemployment, financial crises, and their debts to the 


stores, discussed ways and means for improving their condition. The 


idea of co-operation had its beginning. Each man paid in two pence 
a week; when they had about $140, they started a little store, to be 
owned by the group. Soon other stores were started. Today co-opera- 
tives are of many types: retail stores, wholesale co-operatives, mar- 
keting co-operatives, producers’ co-operatives, credit unions, and the 
like. Here we are concerned chiefly with consumers’ co-operatives. 
A co-operative enterprise is, from one point of view, a form of free 
enterprise, It accepts the principles of human freedom, democracy, 
voluntary action, and private property. It is to be clearly distinguished 
from capitalism, however, in that it rejects the competitive principle 
and the profit motive in business. It also rejects political action and 
favors from the state, as well as all methods of coercion and force. Co- 
operatively organized consumers work for low prices, high quality; 
and plenty, or abundance. There is no incentive to work for scarcity 
in order to keep prices high, as there may be in a profit economy. 
Co-operatives operatè on the basis of seven principles which are 
sometimes called “the Rochdale principles.” The first three are essential; 
the others may be modified under certain conditions. (1) Persons vote, 
not ‘money; or one member, one vote. This principle is- essential for 
democratic control; it is based.on the conviction, that human values are 
more‘important than monetary values. In a capitalist economy, property 
or shares of stock vote. Thus if one man has thousands of shares of stock, 
he will cast that many votes. 'In a co-operative society, property is sub- 
ordinated to life or ta the human personality. Only persons (members ) 
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may vote, and each person has only one vote. (2) A fixed rate of in- 
‘terest is paid on capital.: No speculative profits can be made on the 
investment of money. Because of this principle, there is no pressure to 
earn large capital returns. Rather, the pressure is for low prices and 
high-quality goods. If all business in a country were run in this way, 
there would be.no speculation and no gambling in stocks and bonds. 
The stock of co-operatives, if issued, may be held by members in only 
limited amounts, and it does not fluctuate in value. Speculatio-z and 
gambling on a stock market thus cannot be a source of iticome or of 
loss, as it is at present. (3) The surplus, after all expenses have been 
Paid, is returned to the members in proportion to their patronage. This 
is called the “patronage dividend.” The surplus goes to the consumer 
instead of to the investor, as in capitalism. For example, if you are 
trading at a co-operative store and a dividend or a surplus of 10 per 
cent is declared, you will receive 10 per cent as a refund on your total 
purchases, If you have spent $200, you thus receive a refund of $20, 
and another person who has purchased $90 worth of merchandise re- 
ceives $9. In theory, the goods are sold at cost. Since this cannot always 
be determined accurately at the time of sale, a larger amount may be 
charged and the excess returned after all expenses have been paid. The 
members of the co-operative may vote to return only a part of the 
surplus to the members if they wish to use part of it for other purposes. 
These three principles, as we have said, are essential for a co-operative 
of the Rochdale type. 

The following principles are highly recommended and are applied in 
Most co-operatives. (4) Open or unrestricted membership is highly de- 
sirable. No person is excluded because of race, nationality, politics, 
economic class, or religion. A person would be excluded only if it were 
known that he wanted to join the organization to harm or destroy it. 
(5) Cash sales at the market prices are recommended. These practices 
—cash sales and market prices—are a safeguard against losses, and 
they tend to create less opposition from other business groups.° (6) 
Constant education in the principles and aims of the co-operative 
movement is needed to maintain interest, understanding, and loyalty. 
(7) Federation with other co-operative societies brings additional 
advantages and strength. Federation means greater buying power, and 
it enables the organization of production and distribution on a much 
wider basis. 


a 
* There is some tendency to lower prices where the market price is thought to 


9e excessive, Some co-operatives, both in Europe and in America, extend credit on 
items like furniture on a “hire-purchase” plan, or extend ‘credit under special 
conditions, j 


{~ 
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The Co-operative Movement has grown steadily if not spectacularly 
because it appeals to the idealistic interests, as well as to the material 
interests, of many persons. There is no advantage to the co-operative 
in price extortions or profiteering, in deceptive advertising, in poor 
quality, short weight, or adulteration. Under the co-operative principles 
a man succeeds only in proportion as his fellows succeed. For these 
reasons many supporters of the movement claim that the strongest 
arguments in favor of co-operation are the ethical ones. Co-operative 
attitüdes and methods tend to promote trust and brotherhood. Co- 
operation puts a premium upon honesty and good will and promotes 
the family type of relationships in the community and the nation. The 
movement emphasizes persons and human needs rather than money 
and property, and its supporters believe that an emphasis upon co-oper- 
ation rather than self-interest is necessary if we are to build a secure 
peace. 

Opponents of the co-operative movement say that it is not a cure-all 
for our economic problems—that in large businesses, such as railroads, 
steel, and automobiles, the co-operative method could not be applied. 
Furthermore, it is claimed, co-operatives are ‘harmful to private busi- 
ness; consumers’ interests are served by private business; and progress 


will be slower under co-operatives than under a corhpetitive, free- 
enterprise system. 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 


The socialists indict the capitalist system of ownership and control, 


with its emphasis upon self-interest, competition, and the profit motive. 
They claim that capitalism leads to poverty on the part of the masses, 
to frequent unemployment, to more and more serious depressions, and 
to war. The lack of planning from a human point of view prevents 
large sections of society from living a full and abundant life in a world 
where abundance is a possibility. In place of the present order of 
society, the socialists aim at public ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of the principal means of production, distribution, and exchange. 
They seek to achieve these objectives by gradual, peaéeful, constitu- 
tional means, 

Socialism is a tendency rather than a fixed and rigidly definable body 
of doctrine. There are various types or schools of socialists, such as the 
Utopian socialists, “scientific” socialists, guild socialists, Fabian social- 
ists, and others. We use the term socialism, here to refer to the position 

+ held by the American Socialist Party and the British Labor Party. Social- 
ism is to be distinguished from communism in its use of democratic and 
peaceful means and by the fact that its social program is less extreme 


a 


o 
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and doctrinaire. Practically all schools of modern socialists’ accept the. 
following assumptions: (1) Capitalism has outgrown its -usefulness 
and is now giving rise to serious social and economic evils. These evils 
are believed to be a part of the system. Thus they will continue so long 
as the system endures. (2) Society should be organized around the 
principle of co-operation, not on the basis of competition. The competi- 
tive struggle which capitalism fosters sets man against man and leads 
one man to gain at the expense of others. (3) The surplus arising from 
the industrial system should be used for the promotion of husian wel- 
fare. Gains from inventions and social and economic improvements, it 
is believed, should go for the common good and not to any single in- 
dividual or small class. (4) Society can be so planned that poverty, un- 
employment, and similar social evils may be eliminated and all members 
of society assured of the means for a satisfying life. 

The socialists have said that under capitalism most people do not 
have sufficient purchasing power'to buy the abundance of goods that 
can be produced. If you raise wages so as to give the masses greater 
purchasing power, you reduce capitalist profits. If you keep wages low 
SO as to increase profits for the owners, you reduce the purchasing 
power of the people and a depression is the result. The socialists are 
especially insistent that the great natural resources, which no man 
created, should be held as a trust for all the people. 

Persong who do not understand the aims and the program of the 
Socialists often claim that “socialists want to divide evérything” and 
that they will “do away with all private property.” Socialists do not 
advocate a division of property but merely the public ownership of 
Some kinds of property. Society now owns the streets, the post office 
system, the schools, the water supply, and many other things. These 
are not divided up; in fact, they could not be divided. When society 
holds the title, these services become available to all members of 
Society. Socialists, furthermore, say that they want more private prop- 
erty of the right kind: “property for use,” like food, clothing, homes, and 
small businesses. They want less private property of the wrong, kind: 
“property for power over the lives of others,” like private ownership of 
the resources of the earth and of the great monopolistic or near-monop- 
Olistic enterprises. 

Socialists, in contrast to the communists, regard the transition from 
Capitalism to-socialism as a gradual, peaceful process. They say that 
the history of the last hundred years or more is an almost continuous 
tecord of the progress of socialism. This is due, they say, to the grow- 
ing influence of democratic ideas and the increasing respect for human 
Personality. Society has been forced to socialize many important func- 
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tions. Furthermore, practically all the functions left in private hands are 
carefully inspected, regulated, or controlled in some way in the interest 
of human welfare. 

A society based on moral foundations must stress motives that are 
social and not overemphasize self-interest. Production for use must 
replace production for power and for profit. In a profit economy it is 
often to the interest of private owners to restrict the output and to create 
scarcity in order to keep prices high. Socialists say that intelligent plan- 
ning fvs.worthy human ends must take the place of the anarchy of the 
competitive struggle for profits, There must be planning for peace and 
plenty, not just for profits and for war. Basic social changes are needed, 
they believe, to give the best in human nature an opportunity to express 
itself. 

The criticisms of socialism are of two types. Some say that socialism 
is too visionary and idealistic; it may be good in theory but the general 
public does not have the sense of moral and social responsibility to 
enable such a system to work well. Most critics of socialism, however, 
say that it is not a good system of social philosophy and that it presents 
real dangers. They fear that greater control over more functions in 
society will lead to a reduction of personal liberty, to a weakening of 
incentive toward greater effort and creativity, and to the creation of a 
new bureaucratic class. The present system is here and working, and 
the burden of proof rests upon any other. social program to show that 
it can serve human welfare more adequately, 

The fact that a part of the socialist program has been adopted by 
non-socialist parties and that the “welfare state” is no longer a monopoly 
of the socialists has taken away a considerable part of the socialists 
drive and appeal, Some capitalist or “mixed societies” are demonstrat- 
ing that freedom, plenty, and the desire for peace may be attained un- 
der a modified or reformed capitalism. 


COMMUNISM 


Communism as a modern social and political philosophy is associated 
with the names of Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels. It 
may be called Marxism or dialectical materialism. Communism as 4 
social movement grew out of the intense social conflict that has stirred 
the passions and thoughts of men since the Industrial Revolution. Since 
the success of the Communist Revolution in Russia in 1918, communism 
has been the official philosophy of the Soviet Union. Among the more 
important writings on communism are The Communist Manifesto, by 
Marx and Engels, published in 1848, and Capital by Karl Marx, pub- 
lished in two volumes later in the nineteenth century. Later contribu- 
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tions to communist theory and practice were made by Nikolai Lenin, 
Joseph Stalin, and others. 

Today communism is a method of revolutionary change and a utopian 
program for society. Communists say that in the past philosophers 
have interpreted or explained the world in various ways. The task and 
historic mission of the communists is to change society. Action is 
primary and thought secondary, or it may be said that practice and 
theory are one. Men who live differently think differently; hence to 
refashion society is to remake men. itn ie 

The communists say that, in order to understand social change, we 
need to keep two facts clearly before us. The first is the process of 
dialectic, which is a pattern that can be found in nature. The dialectic 
is an organic process of development in which progress takes place 
through the overcoming of opposites. Progress proceeds in waltz-time 
or in zigzag fashion. An affirmation or thesis leads to some denial or 
antithesis, These opposites give way in turn to some integration or 
synthesis. The concept of the dialectic was borrowed from G. W. F. 
Hegel (1770-1831), a German idealistic philosopher. Whereas Hegel 
had asserted that mind or thought was the fundamental reality, Marx 
claimed that material forces are determinative in society and give the 
clue to the interpretation of all phenomena—inorganic, organic, and 
human, 

The second important fact to keep in mind, according to Marx, is- 
that the economic factors are the decisive ones. While he does not 
reduce all values to the economic, Marx does say that the form these 
values take may be explained by the class relationships in society or by 
the system of production, distribution, and exchange. The first need 
of life is to live and to care for the material necessities of life. Therefore 
the system of class:and property relationships is crucial and tends to 
determine the social and political relations between men as well as 
their ideas and moral codes. 

On its negative side, communism is an attack upon capitalism, While 
Capitalism has given society great organizations and production, it has 
Split society into conflicting groups, the communists hold, and it bears 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction. Its system of property 
relationships leads to inevitable conflict between the dominant class, 
which controls the property and hence the state, and a subordinate class. 
of workers, who are exploited. Since the interests of the two groups 
are diametrically opposed, there is a continuous class struggle. When 

is system of ownership begins to hinder the development of the forces 
of production, capitalism is near its collapse. This stage is seen in an 
increase of unemployment, monopoly, depressions, and wars. Violence 
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arises when the owners of the instruments of production cling to the 
power they can no longer successfully wield and refuse to give up with- 
out a struggle. If the transition to socialism or communism cannot be 
made, fascism is the natural result. Since no ruling class surrenders its 
power without a fight, the communists say they are forced to prepare 
for violence and revolution, 

After the revolution, which is intended to transfer power and prop- 
erty to the proletariat or working class, there are two stages of 
society- Whe moral standards will differ according to the differing 
needs of men and the characteristics of these two periods. The first 
stage after the revolution is the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is 
a transitional stage, during which classes are abolished through the 
elimination of private ownership of the instruments of production. 
Morality at this stage is subordinate to the interest of the class struggle; 
or, to put it differently, morality serves to help men get rid of exploita- 
tion. The good at this period is the socialization of the instruments of 
production and the organization of society on a just and equitable basis. 
During this period the communists will use the power of the state and 
as much force as is necessary to crush opposition and to nationalize 


pees They will use whatever means are necessary to obtain their 
ends, 


production, distribution, and exchange. Self-interest and personal ac- 
quisitiveness wil] give way to production for use. The goal or social 
ideal for this period is expressed in the formula “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need.” When this period is 
reached, a classless morality will be in existence, According to theory, 
there will be freedom, democracy, and abundance. Morality for the 
communist is a social phenomenon that arises out of particular needs 
in society, As the material conditions change, moral codes also change. 

‘Communism as theory is one thing; communism as practiced by the 
communists is quite different Communist theory in the form of dialecti- 
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siderable social idealism, the movement appears to be developing into 
*something like a totalitarian fascism. Utopian goals are played up 
while ruthless tactics are employed. 

Apart from its materialism and determinism, communism is to be 
criticized for its excessive regulation of all phases of life and society, 
for its assumption that a change in the structure of society will settle 
practically all human problems, and for its advocacy and use of methods 
of violence and class war. The demands that members give exclusiše 
loyalty to the Communist Party and that, where the Party is éavolved, 
the end justifies the means, are vicious principles that elevate expe- 
diency above moral standards. 

The non-communist world can resist the spread of communism in 
three ways: (1) by examining and strengthening its own beliefs and 
practices and eliminating the causes of discontent; (2) by exposing 
communist tactics and subversive elements; (3) by strengthening all 
free societies through collective security. 


FASCISM 

The term fascism is used here to include not only the regimes in 
Italy and Germany before the close of World War II, but movements 
of a similar nature elsewhere and the mentality they represent. While 
fascism has been defeated on the field of battle, its mentality, attitude, 
and outlook continue to exist in many parts of the world. Fascism is 
that type of social philosophy which rejects the ideals of democracy 
and freedom and glorifies the state as an instrument of power. While 
accepting the class formation of society, it subordinates all persons and 
groups to the will of the leader or the group which has gained power. 
A fascist is one whose desire for power and authority is so great that 
he is intolerant of all opposing groups and is willing to use any means 
to attain his ends. 

From one point of view, fascism is extreme statism or extreme na- 
tionalism, The state is the supreme authority and is absolute. Conse- 
quently, the system is called totalitarianism. The state is superior to all 
individuals and groups, whether the groups are civic, political, eco- 
nomic, educational, scientific, or religious. The highest duty of man is 
therefore to serve the state. This glorification of the state as the final 
authority in all things has led in fascist countries not only to the elimi- 
nation of all outward domestic opposition but to a rampant militarism 
and foreign conquest. j 
1 Glosely allied to the authoritarian aspects of fascism is its traditional- 
‘ism. It tends to appeal to the past and to build on the myths of cultural 
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and racial superiority. From this point of view, it is a new tribalism 
which denies the ideals of democracy, freedom, international co-opera- 
tion, and peace. | 

From another point of view, fascism is allied to moral skepticism and 
moral relativism. Fascism is opportunism rather than an appeal to 
standards and principles. It places emphasis upon sentiment and feeling 
rather than upon intellect, upon will and action rather than upon reason. 
Fascists tend to seize any opportunity to advance their ends. These 
tactics arè later rationalized and defended. Fascists not only use meth- 
ods of force and propaganda, but they show a contempt for the intelli- 
gence of ordinary men and especially keen contempt for the intelligence 
of women. Fascism is an opportunism and a self-assertion of power 
which is a denial of ethics. It is a dynamism without any real values. 


The Rise of Pressure Groups 


In the leading capitalist countries, as well as in the rest of the world, 
significant changes have been taking place in recent decades, Both the 
economy and the government are functioning in ways that seem to 
defy the traditional Principles of only a few generations ago. The 
traditional system assumed free competition among a large number of 
persons. There was no need for public control because no one had 
power over supply and demand, prices, or wages. Thus no one could 
bring great harm to producers, consumers, or workers, As a result of 
changes brought about by modern technology, however, the middle 
decades of the twentieth century are characterized by big business, 
big labor, big agriculture, and other pressure groups. These groups 
maintain considerable control over the economy and exert political 
pressure upon federal, state, and local governments. 

In the area of business and industry, the National Association of 
‘Manufacturers speaks for big business, whereas the Chamber of Com- 
merce represents the rank-and-file merchants, Together with a number 
of strong organizations which serve particular business interests, such 
as the metal trades, lumber, and inyestment banking, these larger 
associations seek to protect the interests of business. Concentration of 
output among a relatively few manufacturers or sellers is the dominant 
pattern in modern industrial society. Control of a commodity by a 
single corporation is tare, but “oligopoly,” or control by a few com- 
panies, is fairly common. Under these conditions, supply may be con- 
trolled and prices manipulated, 

The rise of big business has led to the organization of labor in an 
attempt-to protect the interests of workers, In the nineteenth century, 
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before workers were organized, they often worked as many as sixteen 
hours a day, and wages were pitifully low. Women and children were 
drawn into the factories to work under deplorable conditions. Workers 
and their families lived in poor dwellings without proper light, heat, 
water, or sewage disposal. In these slums, disease was prevalent. 

When workers attempted to act as individuals, they were helpless. 
Eventually they became dissatisfied with entrusting their welfare to 
the “automatic market mechanism” of supply and demand or to, -the 
benevolence of employers who were far removed from persona* contact 
with them. Therefore they organized unions in order to deal more 
effectively with the organized capital which employed them. Various 
causes have operated to improve the conditions of labor, but laborers 
have turned to the unions as a means of improving their working con- 
ditions, raising their standards of living, and forcing recognition of 
themselves as persons. The American Federation of Labor was organ- 
ized in 1886, when concentration.in business was proceeding at a rapid 
pace. The Federation favored organization on the basis of some craft 
or trade in which the members worked. Some decades later, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization was founded for the purpose of or- 
8anizing along industrial lines, including all those who were employed 
in a particular industry. In 1955 the two organizations were merged. 

In Great Britain, organized labor has supported political action 
thr ough the British Labor Party, which is definitely socialist in outlaok 
and aims, In the United States, workers in the main have chosen to` 
use industrial action to gain recognition and to secure improvements in 
Working conditions. The bulk of organized labor. has preferred to work 
within the framework of capitalism. In the political field,labor has sup- 
Ported candidates from the two major parties who were believed to be 
in sympathy with the aims of labor or who would support legislation 
favorable to labor. If at times they favor or support one of the two 
Major political parties, it is because they believe the policy of that 
Party is more favorable to their interests or program. There is no labor 
Party in the United States at the present and there does not appear to 

© any tendency toward organizing one. 

Farmers, as well as other groups in our society, have organized to 
achieve goals which they have not been able to achieve as individuals. 
Tn the early’ days they organized for such things as mutual protection 
against Indian raids and later for such things as the improvement of 
the schools, protection of their interests against discriminatory railroad 
Yates, and the monopolistic practices of corporations. Some of these 
Organizations lasted for relatively short periods. Three farm organiza- 
tions are worthy of mention: the Grange, organized in 1867, with a 
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present membership of about 900,000 families; ye F. a 
organized about 1906, with a membership of nearly a quar ey 
million families; and the American Farm Bureau Federation, organ au 
about 1920, which reports a membership of more than a million an : 
half farm families. The National Grange emphasizes the protection oF 
the family-size farm and the social and educational rerne 
rural life. The Farmers’ Union has sought governmental aid in stabiliz- 
ing farm incomes. It operates grain elevators and related co-operative 
services, ~sgpecially in the Northwest. The American Farm ae 
Federation was organized as a federation of state farm bureaus, which 
in turn were federations of county farm bureaus. The Federation has 

- sought to promote the economic and social interests of the farmers with 
a minimum of governmental interference or regulation. Although its 
membership includes many small farmers, it tends to be controlled by 
the big farmers, 

In addition to the three main organizations referred to above there 
are a great number of specialized producers’ organizations, such as 
those for livestockmen, wool growers, dairymen, fruit producers, and 
so on. What is sometimes called the “Farm Bloc” includes all these 
groups and some Congressmen from farming areas who co-operate in 
promoting the interests of the farm population. During World War i 

: ally were prosperous. During 
apid mechanization of farming, farm 
prices fell and many farmers were in a serious plight. During the 1930's 


ganize in unions, Scores of organiz 


ations have sprung up at various 
times and places, only to dis, 


appear in a few years. This is the result in 
part of factors of geographical Separation, the seasonal nature of- much 


farm labor, and the Opposition of organizations controlled by the big 
farmers, Relatively few fa 


permanent. Many of them ex 
tors or owners or to migrate to a higher 


gratory workers who move from place to place present a special prob- 
lem. There is much idleness and poverty among them. Furthermore, 
the benefits of social welfare legislation do not apply to them; indeed, 
the men who hire them, and the communities in which they work, want 


a labor supply that will not impose social and economic obligations 
upon them after the work is completed. 


Today in most communities there is a d 
laborers, often referred to as “capital” an 


-paid nonfarm job. The mi- 


ivision between employers and 
d “labor.” This condition exists 
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not only in business and industry but also in large-scale farming. It is 
part of the age-old conflict between those who have and those who 
have not. Some of the conflicts of interest are the division of the earn- 
ings between wages and profits; the control of the conditions of labor, 
including security of position; and the question of relative bargaining 
power, since each party seeks to strengthen itself economically and 
Politically. Let us briefly consider these three conflicts, 

1. What is an equitable division of the earnings of industry or_of,a 
farm? Shall the employer pay as little as he can, a policy,<vnich is 
shortsighted, even from his own point of view, in the long run? Shall 
he pay the market scale of wages, which will help him keep on good 
terms with his competitors? Or shall he pay what he considers to be 
a comfortable living wage or even more, if conditions warrant it? 

A business or large-scale farm is really a co-operative venture. The 
businessman borrows money for which he pays a regular interest 
tate; he hires managers to whom he pays a salary; and he hires 
laborers to whom he pays wages. All these groups make contributions 
and bear part of the risks. The community also makes its contribution 
and bears a considerable portion of the risks involved. If there is a 
Surplus from the joint efforts of these groups, to whom should it go? 

he surplus may go to the employer-owner in profits, to managers in 
larger salaries, to the workers in higher wages, or to the public in 
lower prices or higher quality. In the past the surpluses have gone 
too frequently to the owner-employer group, regardless of whether 
the gains have been due to community growth, to science and inven- 
tion, to education, to efficient management, or to other factors over 
which the employer may have had little or no control. ‘To see that 

Workers receive a living wage is one duty of employers. 

_ 2. Does a worker have a right to a voice in the control of the condi- 
tions under which he works and lives? In democracies it is assumed 
that each citizen has a right to share in the control of the political 
Conditions under which he lives. This right to a share in control has 
not been extended freely to industrial relations. We have inherited a 
tradition of legal and political equality, along with a tradition of 
€conomic inequality, 

_, the employer regards the business as his business; consequently, 
if workers do not like the conditions which they find, they may look 
elsewhere for work. The worker, on the other hand, feels that if the 

©mocratic ideal is good in political life, it should also apply to what. 
Sa m is the more important realm of his economic relations. He 
he i, to be considered a human being, not merely a commodity to 

ught and sold. Until labor is put on the same level as capital, 


. 
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on a co-operative basis, sharing in production, in management, and 
in profits, we are likely to have tension and conflict. L 

8. If employers have the right to organize into: corporations, trade 
associations, and Chambers of Commerce, why should laborers not 
have an equal right to organize and to present a united front? In 
organization there is strength, and relative bargaining power may 
determine whether the surplus shall go to the employer in profit, to 
the workers in wages, or to the consuming public in lower’ prices: 
In the $t the employer has had a distinct advantage in bargaining 
power. This has been made possible by the fact that the state tradi- 
tionally has récognized and protected his property rights in his busi- 
ness, while it has not until recently recognized or protected the rights 
of workmen to an adequate standard of living. 

If bargaining power is not kept fairly equal, the ‘laborer fears that 
he will get little or no consideration. Some of the most bitter labor 
struggles have centered around the recognition of the labor unions 
and collective bargaining. The laborer reasons that if the employer 
may limit his output in order to increase prices and profits, why should 
the laborers not limit work and raise wages? He feels that he is treated 
unjustly when his employer and the public object to his methods. 
The right to life is meaningless unless it includes a right to the par- 
ticular things that make life possible under existing conditions. The 


laborer feels that he has a tight: to work, to receive a living wage, 
and to feel secure in his position. 


> as well as employers who are merely 
not only unethical in attitude and often in 


operate as partners in the. common task of satisfying human needs 
will there be industrial peace. 


Businessmen, laborers, and farmers are not the only pressure groups 


o 
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in modern society. Any complete coverage would need to consider 
many other groups, including the veterans and certain church organi- 
zations, which we shall not discuss. Big government is in part a 
response to the complexity. of modern society and to the need for 
keeping the big pressure groups in check. The role of government in 
a democracy is to represent all the citizens and to prevent any special 
interest group from acting contrary to the good of society as a whole, 


To represent the citizens effectively, the government should not only keep 
a tight leash on the pressure groups—a negative activity—but upiór power- 
age conditions it must act positively and aggressively in the interest of con- 
sumers, who have no pressure group to represent them.* 


Can the System Be Reformed? 


Persons of ethical’insight are asking whether the industrial system 
can be reformed or whether there are evils which are so deep-rooted 
that some basic alterations must be made. Recent changes, both at 
home and in the world at large, add to the urgency of the question 
as to whether we are to -cling to the old order or seek a new one. Institu- 
tions do not exist as ends in themselves but derive their value from 
their contributions to human welfare. 

At least three lines of approach are in evidence in the attempt to 
adjust social organization to human needs: (1) the attempt on the 
Part of many businessmen to establish higher ethical standards and 
Practices in business; (2) the attempt on the part of society, through 
laws of various kinds, to control industrial operations more completely 
and to guard the interests of consumers, laborers, and the businessman 

imself (included in this would be antitrust legislation; factory laws, 
Pure food and drug acts, and the entire range of recent social legisla- 
tion); (3) the tendency to take more and more functions out of the 
realm of private enterprise and profit and to operate them as public 
Services, These restrictions upon the areas of private enterprise have 
been established by men dedicated to the ideal of liberty and private 
Initiative, yet with a realization that complete personal liberty, with 
unregulated private ownership of the means by which the members of 

€ community live, is irreconcilable with the greatest human welfare. 
uring recent decades, numerous statements of social ideals have 
n set forth by Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish religious 
groups, Roman Catholic official declaretions have been numerous, espe- 


Cially since Pope Leo XIII in 1891 issued an Encyclical, Rerum Nova- 


bee 


F “Stuart Chase, Democracy under Pressure (New York: The Twentieth Century 
und, Inc., 1945), p. 118, 
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rum, often called The Condition of Labor. Jewish groups, eae! 
the National Conference of American Rabbis, have made similar de k 
rations. Many Protestant denominations have issued pronouncemen > 
and the World Council of Churches, through its various ER, 

Conferences, has made reports on questions of social ethics. : 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States o 
America, through its Division of Christian Life and Work, has pepa 
ments concerned with international affairs, racial and cultural eR 
tiohs;:-ligious liberty, social welfare, the church and economic ie 
and worship and the arts. Through its General Board, or through its 
divisions and departments, the National Council of Churches has Eo 
on record in favor of such things as the maintenance of religious pe 
civil liberty, the separation of church and state, the regulation an 

reduction of armaments, the discovery and development of peaceful 
alternatives to war, the United Nations and collective security, techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped areas of the world, the ein 
of racial prejudice and segregation, the control of narcotics ant 

gambling, and the application of ethical principles in the economic 
order. 


There are some principles which should be kept in mind during a 
period of social change: 

1. Our problem is so to direct social changes that there will be a 
continuous readaptation of institutions to human needs. Our present 
indust:.al order is neither entirely good nor entirely evil. Social life 
tends to grow and to expand, This expansion is not always uniform in 
all phases of society; hence we have not only social change but also 
social maladjustment, Our task is to recognize these disorders and 
to work for their elimination. 

2. Certain methods, of meeting social problems will lead to disaster, 
whether they are used by conservatives or by radicals. These include 
dogmatic appeals to authority; emotional outbursts or appeals to the 
mob mind; propaganda and trickery; and brute force. If social changes 
are more or less inevitable, we need an open-minded, experimental 
attitude toward the social order of which we are a part. 

8. The democratic ideal, not the autocratic, is to be accepted. De- 
mocracy is an ethical ideal as well as a political program, a theory 
of character as well as a theory of: social organization. Democracy 
Must rest upon a free and educated electorate. 

4. The attempt to succeed at the expense of others must give way 
to the realization that each Succeeds in proportion as everyone else 


succeeds. Co-operation must repla 


lace the law of the jungle. We live 
in a social world of which each person is an integral part. 


o 
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5. Finally, persons are ends-in-themselves. Any institution or social 
class or method that regards persons as means instead of ends is to 
be condemned. Privilege or position which is gained or maintained 
at the expense of others or in the face of the insecurity of others is 
unethical. 

For a better society, we need transformed individuals. A change 
of systems or programs is not enough. Selfish, dishonest, narrow indi- 
viduals can ruin any system. Yet the system may predispose m7 either 
to selfishness or to social service. A system that emphasizes co-opera- 
tion and social welfare and intelligent planning will make the develop- 
ment of noble individuals possible. What we need is good men who 
are intelligent and who live in a just society.. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions on Chapter XXII: 
(1) What are the four main doctrines of capitalism? What is their 
ethical justification according to capitalist theory? 
2 When is private property ethically justified and when is it unjusti- 
ie 


(8) What are the main criticisms directed against present social and 
industrial conditions? State each criticism briefly in your own words. 
(4) In what ways does the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement coincide 
with and differ from capitalist theory and practice? What ethical argu- 
Ments are sometimes advanced for the co-operative movement? 
(5) What do the socialists propose, and why? 
(6) Discuss the ethics of communism. What is the difference between 
the transitional period and the final period, that of the classless society, 
from the point of view of the methods used and the ethical goals? 
(7) Evaluate totalitarian communism and fascism from the point of view 
of morality, 
(8) List some of the pressure groups in modern society and indicate 
the moral problems which they raise. 
9) Discuss the ethical problems involved in such issues as the equitable 
vision of the earnings of an industry or a farm, the control of policy 
and working conditions, and the right to organize. 
(10) What part have the churches played in the social struggle? What 
Seen do you think they should assume for influencing public 
Policy? 
(11) What principles need to be kept in mind during periods of social 
change? You need not be confined to the suggéstions made in the text. 


/ 


2. ist the restrictions or limitations upon private property in modern 


ety, and consider the justice of these restrictions. Is‘it ethical for a 
to rule that a man cannot use his property so as to harm his 
pcighbors? What are the implications of the doctrine of “property af- 
ected with a public interest”? For a discussion of the ethics of property, 
See Jeseph F, Fletcher (ed.), Christianity and Property (Philadelphia; 
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The Westminster Press, 1947); Richard Schlatter, Private Property, ae 
History of An Idea (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. rss, HERE 

3. Society .demands special training and proof of competence os Wer 

j lawyer, the doctor, the sea captain, and the railway aema A a 
the ‘businessman nothing is expected except the ownership | see 
erty or the power to secure the necessary credit. Again, sorin ine 
not permit the lawyer, the doctor, the sea captain, or the gia 
engineer to hand over his trade to his son unless the ars ee 
eobtgined the training and competence required. The son o ea 
nessmant however, may .inherit. his father’s business without Ae 
to his training or his mental qualities. Do you think that any S of 
of competence or any qualities of character could be deman ae 
the employer of men? Could any supervision be exercised to s 
capital invested was directed into socially valuable production aE 

4. A large manufactrer of food is considerably perplexed. In T uae 
secure certain large orders, he must give personal tips an act 
(such as a trip to Europe) to the buying agent of a certain large es 
cern. He needs the business to keep his plant going and his e 
working, yet he disapproves of these commissions or tips. Shou 
give the favors or let his competitors have the business? Aa 

5. A family has a fortune of, say, $800,000, which passes from onè g i 
eration to another. This fortune may be increased by careful ae 
ment, lost, used up, or reduced by taxation. Disregarding these poss! af 
changes and assuming that it continues, let us say that it is lived a 
but not used up, and that it gives generation after generation of i is 
family the right to live without working. Succeeding generations tl u 
inherit the right or the power to draw upon the wealth of soca. 
continuously. Indicate how (a) capitalists and (b) socialists view © 
tegard such a phenomenon. What ethical problems are involved? 

6. Numerous cases are on record where unions ‘have objected to the -use 
of labor-saving devices, such as spray guns for painting and Poe 
fabricated materials for houses, When pipe of fitted lengths with threads 
already cut was delivered to one building, the plumbers insisted on 
their right to cut off the thread and rethread the pipe on the job. Discuss 
these problems and the ethical issues involved. 

T. Is a labor union justified in picketing a theater because the star or 
leading lady in the play does not employ a union chauffeur? Is is 
situation different when a theater is picketed because some beads ee 
buttons have been sewed on one of the costumes by nonunion bande 
Is a union justified in ruling that a particular play is a musical and tha! 
the theater presenting jt must hire a sixteen-piece orchestra when the 
management was not planning to use an orchestra? 
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ETHICS AND THE MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


duct of persons depend to a considerable degree upon the information 
available to them and upon the images and “feeling tones” impressed 
upon them. Most of our knowledge of contemporary events Gomes to 
us from the newspaper, the radio or television commentator, and the 
newsreel, Our emotions and attitudes also are formed in large measure 

y the newspaper, the radio or television, and the motion-picture 


€ cannot think correctly and clearly about either domestic or 
World affairs unless we can obtain accurate information. If the sources 
and the channels of information are tainted or distorted, we are in 


eons danger of being led astray even though our logic may be fault- 
ess, Th 


» The c 
existence o; 


The Newspaper 


be The newspaper is one of the chief avenues, if not the chief avenue, 

Contact with the worl . The relative influence of the press may be 

ae 1ng, as some persons claim; nevertheless, newspapers still play 

m TY important Part in our daily lives. The newspaper is the basic 

ans for the day-by-day dissemination of the news, Many of us gain 
879 
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our impressions of the world and its events from newspaper accounts. 
On all of us it has some influence. 

Newspapers vary widely in type and in the quality of the service 
they render. Most of them combine at least five functions: (1) They 
furnish news or information regarding the events of the contemporary 
world. (2) They editorialize or make comments upon these events. 
This is not merely a matter of so-called editorials; the whole editorial 
policy decides what shall and shall not be stressed. Papers can head- 
line some items of news or opinions and make them seem very im- 
portant, and they can suppress items or omit them entirely. (3) They 
advertise for business and other establishments, acting as a sales 
medium. Between forty and fifty per cent of newspaper space may 
be given to advertising. Approximately two-thirds of the revenue of 
newspapers comes from advertising. (4) They furnish entertainment 
of various types, from comic strips to puzzles. (5) They provide 
miscellaneous information which it is difficult to classify under any © 
the above headings. This may include feature articles, historical in- 
formation, helpful hints for housewives or other persons, and items 
of general education. In any one newspaper, one or more of these 
five items may be played up, and some of them may be absent. 

During the nineteenth century most newspapers were privately 
owned, independent dailies. Since the beginning of this century the 
private dailies have been disappearing. Many of them have been puig 
chased to form great chains or newspaper syndicates, In the United 
States today there are fewer papers in proportion to the literate 
population than there were in 1787, when the Constitution was 
adopted. From 2,600 daily papers earlier in the century we have come 
down to 1,700 or fewer. In more than 1,200,cities there are no com- 
peting daily newspapers. Ten states are enant a single city which 

' has competing daily newspapers. Twenty-two states are without Sun- 
day newspaper competition. In only 117 cities is there more than 4 
single newspaper ownership. When we are told that in one hundred 
ae the only newspaper owns the only radio station and that about 
one-third of all regular radio stations are interlocked with newspap®"$» 
we find the situation alarming. Competition in the newspaper field, 
so essential in a democratic and free society, is slowly vanishing. 

The current literature dealing with the press in North America 
abounds in high praise and in bitter denunciations, in charges and in 
countercharges. The press in America is probably the best and the 
freest in the world today. There is no interference by the gover™ 
meals Newspapermen, on the whole, compare favorably with the me? 
in most businesses and in many professions. Many newspaper corre- 
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spondents are men of keen intelligence and upright character, who 

” give one “a sense of the potential dignity of the journalist’s profession.” 
They have sometimes exposed graft and corruption at great personal 
tisk. They have also encouraged and helped to bring about various 
much-needed social reforms. 

Before we consider some of the criticisms brought against the press 
and the efforts of some newspapermen to raise the standards, there 
are certain additional facts to be noted. In the first place, many -crrdzs 
or “distortions of the truth” which appear in our papers are uninten- 
tional. Some of these errors are due to ignorance or to faulty observa- 
tion: Even sincere, intelligent reporters often disagree widely about í 
what they see and-describe. There is also carelessness in handling the 
material which is assembled. Errors in quoting and copying are fre- 
quent. In foreign news there is the problem of translating and of 
coding and uncoding ‘messages. Further, there may be an uninten- 
tional “slanting of the news” in line with the reporter’s predispositions 
and: point of view. 

In the second place, the evidence seems to indicate that many news- 
papers have a policy which is quite conscious. The owners of news- 
Papers can eliminate items, can dilute or distort items, or can insinu- 
ate motives for actions which put a different light on them. News- 
Papers may “play up” some things and “play down” others, depending 
upon the point of view and the policy of the owners and editors. The 
attention of readers may be focused on certain events or upon cer- 
tain aspects of those events, thus making them appear more important 
than they actually are. The extreme form of “playing down” a news 
item is the “silent treatment.” Some newspapers, for example, seldom 
if ever print anything favorable to the United Nations and its sub- 
Sidiary organizations. Labor unions and other minority groups have 
complained that newspapers do not give their side of the case in 
industrial or other disputes. 

In the third place, there are many parts of the world where a strict 
censorship exists. Consequently, there are parts of the world from 
which little or possibly no real news is received. Censorship is the 
attempt on the part of officials to conceal the truth. The suppressed 
ays may be further concealed through propaganda, which is the 
ae attempt to create or to manufacture “news.” All countries use 
Gree and propaganda during war times, and many countries 
in fie such practices in times of peace. All governments are engaged 
ean task of slanting the news so that it is favorable to their national 
ES cme We know that this has been done vigorously in fascist and 

unistic countries. Sometimes we fail to realize that the de- 
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mocracies are engaged in the same practice of building up good will 
and popularizing their way of life. 

Let us state briefly the three main criticisms directed against the 
newspapers today. 

1. It is said that the press, while claiming to be an objective agent 
for the dissemination of news, is in reality a group of business corpora- 
tions run in the interest of profits for the owners or the stockholders. 
Because of this, it is said, it is subject to financial pressure and is 
controllec by a small group. to serve their social, political, and eco- 
nomic interests. For example, the United States Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made public the fact that the power interests have spent 
millions of dollars to fill the newspapers with articles and editorials 
hostile to the public ownership of water power and utilities. 

2. It is claimed that newspapers are subject to additional pres- 
sure from large advertisers, Since newspapers may receive as much as 
two-thirds or even three-quarters of their revenue from advertisers, they 
are anxious to please them, or at least not to offend them. Distortion 
and improper slanting of the news May result. In the past, for example, 
most newspapers have joined with the. patent medicine interests in 
Opposing the passage of an effective Pure Food and Drug Act. 

8. The press, it is claimed, is an active participant—not a neutral 
or impartial reporter—in the social, economic, and political struggles 
of our time. Most newspapers are frankly partisan in politics. When 
economic issues are involved, newspapers with few exceptions serve 
the interests of the dominant groups. Various minority groups have 


claimed that they are misrepresented and that there is discrimination 
against them. 


To understand the news 
need to remember that rep 


points. These beliefs are the 
necessarily color the reports they 
and slant these reports still further. Much news is gathered and dis- 


agencies, or press associations, and 
these have points of view which further color the news. The Asso- 
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blank pages that are to be filled in by the local editor with local news 
and advertising. This is “block-booking” of the worst type, especially 
when the public is not aware of the practice. 

Newspapermen are conscious of the criticisms directed against their 
profession or trade, and they have made some attempts to establish 
standards. The American Newspaper Publishers Association has no 
code of ethics of its own, but it has given some publicity to a code 
drawn up by the American Society of Newspaper Editors. The code: 
includes many broad generalizations. While no efforts are.4made to 
enforce the code, a secretary of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors feels that there are “extraordinarily few violations of it.” He 
Says that “every member of the Society is put upon his honor to 
observe the code of ethics.” 


CODE OF ETHICS OR CANONS OF JOURNALISM 
„The reader should carefully examine the following code and ask 


himself whether it faces the realities of newspaper ownership and 
Practices in the contemporary world. 


Code of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 

jhe primary -function of newspapers is to communicate to the human race 
what its members do, feel, and think. Journalism, therefore, demands of its 
Practitioners the widest range of intelligence, or knowledge, and of experience, as 
hase 8 natural and trained powers ‘of observation and reasoning. To its oppor- 
‘unities as a chronicle are indissolubly linked its obligations as teacher and 
interpreter, ` 

x To the end of finding some means of codifying sound practice and just aspira- 
ons of American journalism, these canons are set forth: 


i I RESPONSIBILITY —The right. of a newspaper to attract ånd hold readers 
>A restricted by nothing but considerations of public welfare. The use a 
min Paper makes of the share of public attention it gains serves to deter- 
hr its Sense of responsibility, which it shares with every member of its 
ame A Journalist who uses his power for any selfish or otherwise ‘unworthy 
Purpose is faithless to a high trust. 
Vital FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—Freedom of the press is to be guarded as-a 
is Beret of mankind. It is the unquestionable right to discuss whatever 
statute Xplicitly forbidden by law, including the wisdom of any restrictive 
to m. INDEPENDENCE—Freedom from all obligations except that of fidelity 
© public interest is vital. t 
whata omotion of any private interest contrary to the general welfare, for 
commuct reason, is not compatible with honest journalism. So-called news 
Publie nications from private sources should not be published without 
as ne Notice of their source or else substantiation of their claims to. value 
2405S, both in form and substance. 


P. 10g L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New York: ‘The Macmillan Co., 1946 ), 
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2. Partisanship, in editorial comment which knowingly departs from the 
truth, does violence to the best spirit of American journalism; in the news 
columns it is subversive of a fundamental principle of the profession. 

IV. SINCERITY, TRUTHFULNESS, accurnacy—Good faith with the reader is 
the foundation of all journalism worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith, a newspaper is constrained to be 
truthful- It is not to be excused for lack of thoroughness or accuracy wi 
its control, or failure to obtain command of these essential qualities. 

_, 2. Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents of the articles 
which they surmount. 

V. iPARTIALITY—Sound practice makes clear distinction between news 
reports and expressions of opinion. News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. om 

This rule does not apply to so-called special articles unmistakably de- 
voted to advocacy or characterized by a signature authorizing the writer S 
own conclusions and interpretation. 

VI. FAIR PLAY—A newspaper should not publish unofficial charges 
affecting reputation or moral character without opportunity given to the 
accused to be heard; right practice demands the giving of such opportunity 
in all cases of serious accusation outside judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade private rights or feeling without sure 
warrant of public right as distinguished from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a newspaper to make prompt 
endveomplete conection of its own serious mistakes of fact or. opmlo?» 
whatever their origin. 

A RUNGE fie DENTADA cannot escape conviction of insincerity t 
Yey: 2 sing high moral purpose it supplies incentives to base conduc) 
S s are to be found in details of crime and vice, pyblication of whic 
SD: concn for the general good. Lacking authority to enforce its 
REE A e joanen here presented can but ‘express the hope na 
pandering to vicious instincts will encounter effective publi 


disapproval or yi i : n- 
PER E yield to the influence of a preponderant professional co 


From among the many suggestions which have as their object t° 
keep free the channels of information and to raise standards in the 
newspaper world, we shall mention only four. (1) It is suggested 
that, through legislative action, we break up the monopolies 2? 
monopolistic practices in the handling of news. We might also requite 
that editorials be signed and that information be made public regara 
ing the business connections of newspapers. (2) As individuals, W° 
should widen our range or variety of reading and check items oF 
articles that arouse our suspicion. We should not rely upon any one 
paper, and we should supplement our reading in newspapers with 
some of the better weeklies and news services. (3) Both public ane 
private bureaus of information and investigation should be develop? 


AWE 
we ator 1955, by the Board of Directors of the American Society of Nees 


° 
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and supported. Governmental agencies such as the Federal Trade 
Commission and private agencies like organized consumer groups 
may be sources of information not otherwise fully obtainable. (4) We 
might establish a few endowed newspapers or community papers and 
broadcasting stations on a nonprofit basis, with different sections of 
the paper (or program) assigned to different interest groups. This 
might be a stimulating innovation. It might stimulate thought and 
discussion to an extent that we do not have today. 


Broadcasting: Radio and Television 


Broadcasting is a comparatively recent phenomenon in the modern 
world. We can move from lecture hall to automobile and to our homes 
and still be part of a great unseen audience. The development of 
radio and telévision has been rapid; their power is tremendous. Radio 
broadcasting began about 1920 and by 1925 it was already a large 


‘commercial enterprise, which has continued to grow. A few television 


Stations were operating on an experimental basis during the thirties, 
but television developed rapidly on a regular commercial basis dùr- 
ing the forties. Listening and seeing are now among the important 
functions of our society. 

During the twenties, there were'no direct commercials, in the 
present sense of that term, since only the name of the sponsor was 
given and there were no price quotations. About 1930, as a result 
of the depression and reduced incomes, radio standards were lowered. 
High-pressure advertising, even for questionable services like for- 


tunetelling, was the result. Later the efforts to raise standards in 


broadcasting met with some success. f 
In a business in which growth has been so rapid, it is not surprising 
that problems and excesses have existed. On the other hand, there 
as been an attempt on the part of the industry itself or on the part 
of the. goyernment through the Federal Communications Commission 
to maintain or to raise standards and to protect the public interest. Let 
Us consider, first, the main problems or excesses, and, second, the 

efforts which are being made to meet the problems ‘presented. 
Certain facts need to be kept in mind if we are to understand the 
Problems presented by broadcasting. The number of stations and the 
number of persons who can broadcast at any one time are definitely 
Mited, Some persons or groups must select those who are to be 
avored with the privilege of using the available air waves or channels. 
Baad nations the government owns or operates the broadcasting 
ons. This is true even in lands where the newspaper and movies 
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are in private hands. In the United States the Communications Act of 
1934 set up a Federal Comniunications Commission of seven men to 
license stations, assign wavelengths, and designate amounts of power. 
The F.C.C. cannot interfere with or censor individual programs. By 
1955 about 3,200 radio stations and 426 television stations were in 
operation. 

A second fact of importance is the rapid and enormous growth 
ot broadcasting networks, and the large profits which have been made. 
Stations themselves, or the licenses to operate stations, have sold for 
as much as a million dollars each. A few networks have control of 
most of the radio stations and of a large portion of all nighttime 
broadcasting power. 

A third fact to keep in mind is that advertising is the sole support 
for broadcasting except for a small number of educational stations. A 
few large advertisers account. for about half the broadcasting income 
of the networks. If it is true that “money talks” and that “he who pays 
the piper calls the tune,” these facts have serious implications. 

One immediate effect of the trends mentioned above has been the 
great increase in commercial advertising to the detriment or elimina- 
tion of discussion and educational programs. Some of this advertising 
has been of low grade or of questionable nature. The majority of pro- 
grams on the air are commercially sponsored. 

The length of time devoted to advertising has become excessive. 
The Federal Communications Commission found that one station dur- 
ing the week beginning January 21, 1945, “broadcast 9,215 commercial 
announcements in 133 hours on the air.” Conditions are not much 
improved today. Advertisements have been known to run as long as 
five minutes. Commercial plugs may pile up so that as many as five OF 
six are made between programs. They may interrupt newscasts, plays, 
or musical performances at frequent intervals. 

The linking of patriotism to the use of some commercial product 
tends to cheapen patriotism. To misuse the listener’s patriotic emotions 
in the interest of profit is a violation not only of good taste but of 
public trust. Equally detrimental to the public interest is the use of 
commercials for social, political, or economic propaganda, Yet there 
is a great amount of such propaganda on the air. We all know com- 
mentators who have a “line” or who are cleverly plugging for OY 
against certain issues of the day. 

The air is closed by some stations and networks to some organiza- 
tions and groups. Various minority groups have found it difficult of 
impossible to buy radio or television time. Some persons within the 
industry have argued that time should be kept exclusively for the 
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sale of merchandise and services. One reason or excuse for keeping 
some groups off the air is the ban imposed by many stations and net- 
works on the sale of time for the discussion of “controversial public 
issues.” This policy is wholly out of line with our traditional policy 
of freedom of speech. Unless the public is able to hear all sides of 
controversial or current public issues, our democracy is in danger. 
We distinctly need more programs, rather than fewer, of the forum 
or round-table type. 

The stations and networks vary greatly in standards and practices. 
For example, a few companies will not take sponsors advertising laxa- 
tives and deodorants. Most companies accept beer advertisements 
or sponsorships, but none will take hard-liquor programs. One net- 
work will not sell time for religious programs, but another network 
will do so. Some companies will permit appeals for funds during 
special programs; others will not permit any appeals for money. 


EFFORTS TO RAISE STANDARDS IN BROADCASTING 


Efforts to raise standards in broadcasting have come from both 
within and without the industry. Let us look first at the efforts to raise 
standards through voluntary self-regulation. 

The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters is 
a trade association which represents a majority of the companies, in- 
cluding most of the larger ones, within the radio industry. As a result 
of criticisms and the opening of public hearings, the association in 
1987 formulated a code for radio broadcasting called “Standards of 
Practice,” This code has been revised a number of times. “The Tele- 
Vision Code” was’ promulgated in 1952 and revised in 1954.4 The codes 
are similar in emphasis and on a number of points are identical in 
wording. 

The codes include such statements as the following: “The only 
proper measure of its responsibility is the common good of the whole 
people.” “News reporting should be factual and objective.” “Pro- 
grams relating to controversial public issues . . . to give fair repre- 
sentation to opposing sides of issues.” Childrens programs should 
reflect respect for parents, law and order, clean living, high morals, 
fair play, and honorable behavior.” Both codes specify things which 
are forbidden or to be avoided, such as: attacks upon religion; pro- 
fanity, obscenity, and vulgarity; “material of an extreme nature which 


As * “Standards of Practice for Radio Broadcasters of the United States of Amer- 
ia,” National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Washington, 

eee tats G de,” National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
Casters, Washington, 1954. 
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might create undesirable emotional reaction in children”; the advertis- 
ing of hard liquor; fortunetelling; occultism; and “tip sheets” or other 
helps for betting or lotteries. 

Since much discussion has centered around the subject of crime, 
violence, and sex in broadcasts, it is interesting to note what the 
codes emphasize in these fields. The radio code says that broadcasters 
should avoid “techniques and methods of crime presented in such 
manner as to encourage imitation, or to make the commitment of 
crime attractive.” The television code urges respect for “the sanctity of 
marriage” and shows concern that “illicit sex relations are not treated 


as commendable.” In a section headed “Responsibility toward Chil- 
dren,” the latter code says: 


The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at 
large. Crime, violence and sex are a part of the world they will be ‘called 
upon to meet, and a ceitain amount of proper presentation of such is 
helpful in orienting the child to his social surroundings. However, violence 
and illicit sex shall not be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an 
extent such as will lead a child to believe that they play a greater part 
in life than they do. They should not be presented without indications O. 
the resultant retribution and punishment. 

The television code points out that television makes available “the 
finest programs of information, education, culture, and entertainment 
and that it is “a valuable means of augmenting the educational and 
cultural influence of schools, ‘institutions of higher learning, the home, 
the church, museums, foundations, and other institutions devoted to 
education and culture.” We can agree, can we not, that this is true? 
We all recall programs of excellence in these areas, On the other hand, 
one study® has indicated that some Parents complain of “too much 
violence” and a “lack of educational and religious programs,” and so 
forth. The study: found that children’s drama was “by far the, most 
violent program type.” Children’s westerns averaged 17.6 violent epi- 
sodes per hour in New Haven and 10.6 in New York. Next to drama, 
“the greatest incidence of violence was on children’s variety shows 
which averaged 3.8 violent episodes per hour in New Haven and 6.7 
in New York.” Some educators have warned of the possible dangers 
to health, character, and education which may result if a child spends 
two or more hours a day before a television screen. Others think these 
dangers: have been exaggerated and refer to the parents, who like 


6 “Parents, Children, and Television,” 
of Research and Survey, National : Co; 
U.S.A., April 24; 1954, ‘pp. 1-8. 


Information Service, Central Department 
uncil of the Churches of Christ in the 
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, television because it keeps the children busy and “out of trouble.” 
Efforts to regulate radio broadcasting have been undertaken by the 
government, as well as by the trade association. In the United States 
the Radio. Act of 1927 set up a Federal Radio Commission, whose 
functions and records were transferred to the Federal Communications 
Commission by the Communications Act of 1934. Broadcasting sta- 
tions are licensed “to serve the public and nót for the purpose of 
furthering the private or group interest of individuals.” Benefits 
derived by advertisers were to be incidental and, entirely secondary. 
The broadcasting system was to be a kind of community mouthpiece 
for keeping the people informed, stimulating discussion, and present- 
ing music, drama, and athletics for the entertainment of the public. 
In 1948 the Supreme Court upheld the right of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission not only to regulate the wavelength and other 
technical matters but to-yuard the public interest in respect to the 
make-up of programs. The decision also upheld the Commission’s 
attempt to break up or prevent monopolistic tendencies. 

In 1945 the Federal Communications. Commission announced “a 
Policy of a more detailed review of broadcast station performance 
when passing upon applications for license renewals.” Station: licenses 
come up for renewal every three years. Members of the Commission 
feel that a responsible public grant should be given to those who offer 
More public service in preference to those who offer less. In a speech 
replying to an attack made on the Federal Communications Commis- 
Sion, Judge Thurman Arnold said, “The public gets the maximum 
benefit only if an even chance at the best hours is given to education, 
Public discussion, literature, and the best types of music in programs- 
not controlled by any business interests.” 6 

The ethical standards of the radio and television industries appear 
to be the generally accepted standards of society. That is, the industry 
tries to follow the folkways and mores and the law of the land. A 
certain amount of idealism, as represented in the codes, is offset by 
the drive for profits and the desire to do the things which lead in this 

ection, regardless of public welfare. 

Pressure for higher standards and. for a closer approximation of 
Standards and practices must be brought to bear upon broadcasting 
Stations and networks from a number of different sources. First, men 

Within the industry who see the need for improvement, such as indi- 
Vidual station owners and broadcasters, can press for higher standards 


T Seals at a Form of Public Discussion and Education,” Congressional Record, 
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and closer adherence to them. To be effective, this pressure will need 
to move the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters to more vigorous action in behalf of higher standards. Second, 
the Federal Communications Commission can do much to protect 
the public interest. Anyone who reads the reports of this Commission 
is forced to acknowledge that it has already performed a useful func- 
tion; but more remains to be done. Third, professional critics can do 
a great deal in this field, just as the critics and reviewers do for the 
theater and the concert halls. Since the radio or television audience 
is much greater, the need for criticisms and reviews is also greater. 
Finally, listeners’ councils can perform a useful service by making 
articulate or vocal the views of listeners and viewers and by aiding, 
through study and publicity, the promotion of better programs. 


Motion Pictures 


Like the newspaper, the radio, and television, the motion-picture 
theater can have great power for good or for evil.in the individual 
lives of persons,.in social relationships, and in the relations between 
nations. Numerous studies during the last three decades have indicated 
the great influence of motion pictures, especially upon the thinking 
and conduct of youth. These pictures serve to set the pattern for 
mannerisms, for ways of courtship and lovemaking, and for personal 
adornment. They stimulate emotions which express themselves in 
fantasy and daydreaming, as well as in overt behavior. They help tO 
create ideas of right and wrong and to mold desires and ambitions. 

During the early development of the movie industry, there wer 
some scandals within the industry, considerable criticism of the type 
of pictures shown, and a growing movement toward censorship. I” 
1922 the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America was 
incorporated as a trade association. At that time seven states ha 


tion code which, as amended, is still the self-imposed code of pro- 
es and distributors. While a producer cannot be compelled to 
produce pictures in accordance with the cod i the code 
has had a beneficial effect, Nees ae SoaP AD 

ee some of the larger cities the censorship boards have each year 
e inated from the films brought before them several thousani 
scenes which they considered detrimental. During the 1930's, criticis™ 
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of the film industry was especially vocal.” These protests and studies 
brought some improvements and more high-quality films. Many of 

othese films were among the most popular, a fact which would seem to 
refute the claim of some persons that better films do not draw crowds 
and make money. 

Attempts have been made in as many as thirty states to impose of- 
ficial censorship, but only a small number of states have censorship 
laws. The United States Supreme Court has held that motion pictures 
come under the freedom-of-speech provisions of the United States 
Constitution. A number of notable decisions during the 1950's have 
dealt a blow at censorship. The federal Criminal Code prohibits 
obscene, lewd, and filthy films and forbids the importation of any film 

at is immoral or obscene. Motion pictures are included in the list 
of articles that may be prohibited on the grounds of immorality or 
indecency from the channels of interstate commerce or circulation 
through the mails, 

The fairly widespread criticism naturally has been a matter of 
Concern to the motion-picture industry. Besides making some amend- ` 
ments in its code and adopting “an advertising code,” the industry 
has taken steps to clean house from within and to enforce the pro- 
Visions of the code. Now many theaters will not show a film unless it 
has been given the seal of approval of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, 

The.code of the industry, with certain omissions, is given below. 


The Production Code® 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards 
of those who sée it. Hence the sympathy of the audience shall never be 
Own to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. 
- Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama 
and entertainment, shall be presented. 
aw, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be 
Steated for its violation. 


ce See the following: Fred Eastman, “The Menace of the Movies,” Christian 
a entury, January 15, 22, 29, and February 5 and 12, 1930 (these articles were 
Printed in pamphlet form); “The Public Relations of the Motion Picture In- 
a > Report by the Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Fungal of the Churches of Christ in America (June, 1931); the twelve Payne 
Nad Studies, under the chairmanship of W. W. Charters, The Macmillan Co., 
Ew York. Note also that the Roman Catholic Church, through the Legion of 
Scency, started a nation-wide boycott against indecent motion pictures, 
ati de to Govern the Making of Motion Pictures,” Motion Picture Associ- 
On of America, Inc.. (1955). 
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PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 
i against the Law $ 
E E never be presented in such a way as to tbroy sympathy ya 
the crime as against law and justice or to inspire others with a desire 
Se aaa 
. Murder x ; 
5 Pa The technique of murder must be presented in a way that will not 
inspire imitation. 
b. Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail. 
c. Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. 
2. Methods of crime should not be explicitly presented. . . . 
8. Illegal drug traffic must never be presented. 
II. Sex 
The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be upheld. 
Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are the accepte 
or common thing. , a 
1. Adultery and Illicit Sex, sometimes necessary plot material, must n 
be explicitly treated or justified, or presented attractively. 
2. Scenes of Passion TAI 
a. These should not be introduced except where they are definitely 
essential to the plot. 5 
b. Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces, suggestive postur" 
and gestures are not to be shown. 


c. In general, passion should be treated in such manner as not to 
stimulate the lower and baser emotions. . . . 
[Sections 3 to 8 are omitted] 


HI. Vulgarity F i} 
The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though not necessarily ev} 


subjects should be guided always by the dictates of good taste and a 
Proper regard for the sensibilities of the audience. 


IV Obscenity 

Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke, or by suggestion Kereg 
when likely to be understood only by part of the audience) is forbidden- 
V. Profanity ; 


Pointed profanity and every other profane or vulgar expression, however 
used, is forbidden. 


[A long list of forbidden words and terms is omitted here.] 


[Resolutions VI to XII deal with such things as Costumes, Dances, 
Religion, Locations, National Feelings, Titles, and Special Subjects.] 


The code itself is a fairly commendable statement of objectives: 
Unfortunately, -it has not been effectively implernented or enforced. 
It has been-used at times, furthermore, to bar criticism of our soci 
order, as well as to curb the indecent. 

Motion pictures are controlled by a huge industry which has money- 
making as its chief aim. With near-monopolistic control by a few com- 
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panies, free competition has been definitely limited. During recent 
years the government has forced the separation of theater ownership 
from production and distribution and has prohibited “block booking,” 
“blind selling,” and various monopolistic tactics. Film may now be 
individually rented. Thus exhibitors cannot legally be forced to accept 
blocks or groups of film some of which they do not desire or would 
not.choose. Higher standards of motion-picture entertainment may be 
brought about by increased public demand that practice conform 
more closely to the standards set up. In this connection, as with 
broadcasting, we might encourage more critical reviews, as well as 
the extension of the use of Film Estimate Services. Today there are 
a number of excellent Estimate, Services carried by several magazines 
which give reviews and estimates of films and enable one to pick what 
he wishes to see. We might also empower the State Department to 
Preview films to be shipped abroad and to prohibit shipment if the 
Picture misrepresents the country or is likely to undermine good will 
and stir up resentment toward us. 

One study of the’tastes of boys and girls.of various ages led to the 
conclusion that the recipe for a “good movie” was “a lot of action with 
some plot and not too much love.” Pictures not considered suitable 
Were those in which the following qualities predominate: 


glorification of war; mediocrity; oversentimentality; uncalled-for drinking; 
unnecessary brutality or killing; passionate love scenes; risqué sex situations 
—sex may be an incident but not the whole theme; undue sympathy for 
immoral or criminal behavior; superficiality.® 


The motion-picture-industry can be a great force for raising stand- 
ards and tastes or for lowering them. There is a moral obligation upon 
€veryone to see that the films to which they and their dependents are 
exposed are elevating, not degrading. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The goods and services distributed by the press, the radio, televi- 
Sion, and the movies are probably the most important consumer com- 
modities purchased. They are food for the mind and the emotions of 
Men. Power to determine what the people read, hear, and see or what 
they want or should have must not be left entirely to the judgment 
of a small group of men with a large financial interest in the decision. 
Only by freedom and conflict of ideas can truth in the long run be 
found. Unless the press, the broadcasting stations, and motion pic- 

° “What Makes a Movie Good,” Child’ Study, Vol. X, pp. 191-193; quoted in 


net R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard (eds.), Readings in Mental Hygiene 
ew York: Henry Holt & Co., 1986), pp. 539-543. 
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tures are free channels for information and discussion, there can be 
little freedom of thought or of expression. Certainly these businesses 
s ted with a public interest.” 

n oe discussion oF the newspaper, radio- and television ‘broad- 
casting, and the movies, we have made some specific suggestions K 
possible safeguards and improvement. In the long run, however, the 
solution may rest with the churches, the public schools, the colleges, 
and the universities. They can help to raise a new generation of young 
people witk- higher tastes and expectations. The general- public must 
be taught to be more discriminating and more critical of what it reads, 
hears, and sees, 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXIII: ` 
(1) Explain why the newspaper, radio and television, and movies 0c- 
cupy so important a place in our lives and in society as a whole. 
(2) What trends are taking place in newspaper ownership? Give some 
facts to support your statements. 


(3) What difficulties do newspapers face in attempting to report the 
news? 


suggested in the text, 


(7) What facts or conditions create a problem in the field of broad- 
casting? 


(8) Describe the steps which are being taken both within and without 
the industry to raise the standards in broadcasting. 


(11) Evaluate the Movies. you have gs 
motion pictures conform to the code? 


(12) How may higher standards of motion-picture entertainment be 
brought about? 


2. How should one read and use a newspaper? What principles or sug- 
estions d 


een recently. How closely do 


material on one side of i 
putting in an inconspicuous place all material’ on the other side? 
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(2) In reporting speeches, is a newspaper justified in reporting the 
remarks which happen to agree with its editorial positions? Is this fair 
to the speaker, and to the public? 

(8) Is a newspaper doing its duty when it reports accurately what 
someone says is the truth, when members of the staff have information 
which clearly indicates that the statements are false, but they do not give 
any indication of this latter fact? : 


. A liberal columnist, a Pulitzer prize winner, has been described by one 


of the weekly news magazines as “a man with a merciless conscience.” 
He speaks out courageously on many public issues. His column is carried 
by many newspapers some of which do not always print his column. On 
days when his opinions clash with the editorial policy of some of the 
papers his material is not published. This practice has been quite general 
with the papers of one particular chain, and the columnist has requested 
that the chain drop his column altogether. Many members of the chain 
refuse to do this. Such a refusal prevents rival papers from carrying the 
column. Is such a practice fair to the columnist or to the general public? 


. A reporter learns of “an affair” in the life of a girl from a prominent 


family. When the girl discovers that he knows the facts, she begs him 
not to print the story in his paper. If the story is published, it will un- 
doubtedly harm the girl’s reputation. For the reporter it would be a 


scoop”; consequently, he would like to send it in. What is the reporteér’s 
duty in this situation? 


. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kansas, in an article in the Christian ` 


Century entitled “The Ethics of Some Publishers,” called attention a few 
years ago to the fact that because of a slight defect in the copyright, his 
book In His Steps had been published without his consent, and over 
20,000,000 copies sold with no compensation to him. Since that time a 
motion picture has been made of it, still without the permission of the 
author or any compensation to him. Dr. Sheldon feels that the action 
of both the publisher and the motion-picture company is unethical and 
immoral-and suggests that there are some “moral” rights that are greater 
than “legal” rights. Discuss this suggestion. See the Christian Century for 
September 27, 1933, pp.’ 1206-1208, and for January 15, 1936, p. 84. 


- Children’s programs on all the city’s television stations in Chicago were 


monitored by representatives of a Chicago newspaper. The week chosen 
was from Christmas to New Year’s Eve. The study found that during this 
Period “the children saw 295 crimes of violence, including 93 murders, 
78 shootings, 55 sluggings, 44 gun fights, 9 kidnappings, 9 robberies” 
and much more. On one of the favorite shows, one character said just 
before he shot a man: “Funny—the first time you kill somebody, you 
get a little sick. Then you get used to it.” Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison 
in reporting these facts, and while recognizing “the deeper-lying causes 
of our terrifying criminality,” raises the question whether our society is 
engaged in breeding its criminals when we domesticate murder and 
violence by bringing it into the living room. He also points out that the 
chief outdoor game of many children is murder, played out in imagi- 
nation, with toy pistols furnished by the parents.1° Discuss the ethical 
and social significance of the above facts and the questions they raise. 


* From the Editor's Page of The Pulpit, February, 1953. 
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iti aluate the following statements: b 
a Gyn war of aggression in modern times has been proseded ie 
distrust, then fear, and finally hatred, all created by a systematic p 
i the news.” Bie l. 
D eae the ills of modern society would be cured if it were eve 
ible to get the truth’ to the people.’ s tit 
rS) “It is a to the intelligent radio listeners . . . to see ts reat 
private advertising interests do not get the power to take over o 
t meetinghouse of the air.” nas Oe . 
(4) If pigs control our means of communication continue pate 
to the lowest tastes, the result will be more people with lower, ir 
gence. You don’t educate children by keeping them in kindergarten. 
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MARRIAGE AND SEX 


The family or the home is the basic 
institution of human sociéty. Like other institutions, the family is the 
objectification of certain physical and psychological needs of man. 
The family at its best serves biological, social, and. spiritual purposes. 
As a biological institution, it provides for the propagation of the race. 
As a social institution, it provides for the social and spiritual develop- 
ment of man by meeting the need for companionship with a peran 
of the opposite sex and by cultivating sympathy, love, and mutua 
care? 

The family is based on the sex impulse, which is found, of course: 
in all normal, healthy persons. Like hunger, it is a normal desire; 
unlike hunger, it does not need constant satisfaction, and it is more 
easily sublimated or expressed through other -channels of activity. 
There is nothing unclean or evil about the sex impulse. By itself, it 
is morally neutral. The sex impulse may be expressed in ways that 
lead to great happiness and richness of life or in ways that lead to 
unhappiness and degradation, The view that matter and the body and 
hence the sex impulse are evil came into Western thought from the 
East and influenced Christian thinking, especially during the medieval 


period. Today men realize More fully that the sex impulse is an im- 
portant part of the self and 


that its wholesome expression is a condi- 
tion of personal fulfillment. 


Nature has so made men and women that they are not complete 
in themselves. Every normal person yearns for a mate of the opposite 
sex and for the completion-and realization of himself which only such 
a union can bring, Beginning with adolescence, the urge common tO 


*See Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (2d ed.; New York 
American Book Co., 1953). 
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the members of the race appears, and new interests are evidenced. 
The majority of young people marry after a period of courtship. 


Courtship and Marriage 


Courtship, or the act of wooing, provides opportunity for two per- 
sons of the opposite sex to get acquainted with each other and to 
discover whether they wish to marry. It gives an opportunity for 
the development of those mutual interests and affections, which lead 
to marriage. Ordinarily the man plays the aggressive role, with the 
woman expected to be more or less passive. Today there is a tend- 
ency toward more initiative on the part of the woman. Often the 
woman has played a more active part than has been realized. But 
‘whereas the man has adopted the method of active and open search and , 
chase, the woman has had to reach her goal by more indirect and 
subtle means. A discerning wag once remarked that “courtship is 
chasing a woman until she catches you.” This tendency toward mutual 
or bisexual selection is, we believe, in the right direction, although the 
woman will need in most cases to continue by indirect methods. 

For large sections of the population, opportunity for courtship is 
a real problem, Small apartments and congested quarters provide 
little opportunity for privacy; consequently, the automobile to a large 
extent has taken the place of the parlor as the primary scene of court- 
ship. The danger in this is that with privacy the automobile also gives 
anonymity. Churches and other social organizations that deal with 
young people can render a fine service by providing wholesome 
opportunities for courtship. Financial barriers also may restrict court- 
ship; yét the boy with money is not always the boy who will make the 
best husband. In this connection, the tendency for the girl to insist 
upon paying her own way is to be encouraged, especially when the 
boy is no better able to pay for two than the girl is to finance her own 
entertainment. A girl may also help by suggesting activities which do 
not involve great expense. 

Courtship may pass through various stages, from a mild flirtation 
to the point where the two fall in love and their engagement follows. 
The courtship should be of sufficient length for the couple to become 
convinced, emotionally and rationally, of the advisability of their mar- 
riage. Yet a very long engagement period is not advisable. A too 
lengthy period of indecision or too great eagerness on the part of one 
may lead to a breaking off of the companionship. Some persons derive 
so much pleasure from winning attention that when one friendship 
begins to get serious, they break it off and start another; but courtship 
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is not and should not be an end-in-itself. Other persons go from one 
serious love affair to another, until the emotional experience becomes 
more or less habitual.. Such persons are often unable to live a happy 
married life, > 
How much “freedom” should a person permit the other party in 
courtship? For young persons with high standards this is a serious 
question and one frequently asked. It cannot be answered by any set 
of rules, since it depends partly on the persons and on the stage of 
the courtskip. The girl or boy who errs on the side of modesty is usu- 
ally respected more than the one who is “easy” or “soft.” If the young 
woman permits the freedom expected by some young men, she may 
lose her own self-respect; if she is too aloof, she may be called unin- 
teresting and dropped. 4 
Some young persons carry love-making to the point where it be- 
comes an end-in-itself. When petting results in nervous tension, in 


physical aspects of sex. One problem with petting is that it may lead to 
what has been called “the sexual progression” 2—that is, the physical 


; . The honeymoon gives the newly married pair 
an Opportunity to make the adjustments to their new status and to 


face the problems of married life. An appropriate wedding often is 4 
quiet departure, which would elimi- 


e that often giy the marriage rela- 
tionship a bad start. E P 


Most young persons marry with the hope of genuine happiness and 


2 Peter Bertocci, The Human Vent 


i New York: 
THS Assortstine Bress, 1951) p ad ure in Sex, Love, and Marriage ( 
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with the expectation that the union will be permanent. A great deal 
of experimentation has been carried on in the past, but the permanent 
monogamous family hass gradually emerged as the one relationship 
which is considered moral and legal, at least in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Promiscuity has never been morally approved. Group. marriages have 
been found among some primitive tribes. Polyandry has existed in a 
few places under conditions of extreme poverty combined with a 
Scarcity of women. Polygyny has existed among the ruling or wealthy 
classes in some authoritarian civilizations. Such a relationship probably 
could not exist in any society where women were respected as free 
Personalities on an equality with men. Thus after numerous experi- 
ments in which other forms of sexual relationship have been tried 
and found inadequate, society in general has arrived at the conviction 
that sexual intercourse apart from a monogamous marriage is morally 
Wrong. 

Human society has always exercised some control over the sex 
impulse, both in primitive and in modern times. On the whole, this 
Control has taken the form believed by the group to be in the best 
interests of the individual and of the group. Men do not live alone, but 
in a world where their actions affect other persons. Apart from the 
direct effect, their actions tend to weaken or to strengthen the means 
of control established by the group. Sex mores have perhaps been 
more deeply rooted and more heavily charged with emotion than 
other social regulations. Psychologically and socially, the way of sex 
transgression may be hard. 

There are at least three facts that are important in the ethical justi- 
fication of monogamy. In the first place, society cannot survive unless 
it can provide stable and wholesome conditions for the propagation, 
rearing, and nurture of children. The prolongation of infancy in the hu- 
man species is a fact that cannot be ignored without danger to all. An 
examination of the physical, social, psychological, and moral’ condi- 
tions necessary for the healthy development of children indicates that 
MOnogamy is based in part upon the rights of childhood. 2 

In the second place, monogamy is in some measure a response to 
the demand for security, especially on the part of the woman. Be- 
Cause of her more personal and intimate relation to the birth and 
Tearing of children, the wife does not want to risk being left alone 
at such a critical period. The same ethical advance that has led to 
aà recognition of the rights of women has tended to strengthen the 
monogamous family. At the same time, the husband feels that he 
has the Tight to some assurance that it is his wife and his children 
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that he is helping to care for and support. Monogamy seeks to respect 
the mutual rights and mutual duties conducive to the welfare of the 
individuals and of society. ° : 

In the third place, love and the higher spiritual qualities which 
grow out of the marriage relationship are inseparably connected with 
the ideal of permanence. Sex is as much psychological as physical. 
Certainly love is much more than physical sex appeal. Apparently 
the greatest happiness, in the long run, is to be found through ex- 
ercising the self-control and accepting the limitations of the ideal of 
monogamy. It provides for mating, for sexual satisfaction, and for the 
security of all members of the family in a way that contributes to 
man’s higher life and to the realization of his personality. 


RECENT STUDIES OF SEX 


During recent years there have been a number of studies of Ser, 
the best known of them being the “Kinsey Reports.” 3 These studies, 
based on an interviewing procedure in which information was gaine 
from more than six thousand males and a slightly smaller number of 
females, are said to be made “from the‘ scientist’s approach” and 49 
be “without moral bias” derived from current taboos. The studies 
deal with how persons do behave and are statistical in nature. They 
are not concerned with what is good in the light of individual or 
social welfare. 

The findings indicate that there is widespread departure from the 
sexual disciplines or standards associated with the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition in the west. For example, at some time during their married 
life, about one-half of married males have sexual relations with 
women other than their wives. About half of the women interviewe 
said that they had had sexual relations before marriage. The “double 
standard” is evidently disappearing, not because men are accepting 
the standards formerly held by women, but because women are moV- 
ing in the direction of the standards of the men. 

There are many causes for the changes in the relationships be- 
tween the sexes, The increasing emancipation of women; the influ- 
ence of war and periods of tension; the automobile, which gives 
greater mobility and enables persons to get where they are po 
known; the discovery of methods of birth control; and modern in- 
terpretations of life which regard man as only an animal—all these 
undoubtedly play a part in the changing sex mores, 


* Alfred C. Kinsey, and Others, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (1948); 
Sexual Behavior in the 


Co.) Human Female (1953) (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
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While some persons have raised critical questions about the va- 
lidity of research into sexual behavior, implying that the persons who 
volunteer or consent to be interviewed may be of a particular type, 
we shall assume that the studies are fairly accurate from a statistical 
point of. view. Moral judgments, however, cannot be based on sta- 
tistics. What is does not tell us what ought to be. To use an analogy 
from registration and voting: on the basis of statistics alone, which 
show that many persons do not register and vote in. all elections, we 
might assert that it is un-American or unnatural to registér and vote 
regularly in primaries and elections. Even though the failure to meet 
political obligations is widespread, few of us would care to argue 
that it is desirable. Similarly, in the realm of sex we must not commit 
the fallacy of mistaking a description of what many persons do for 
ani evaluation of what it is morally right to do. A study of sex as a 
simple, individual, biological function or a study of men and women 
as if they were only or mainly biological.processes is to omit important 
human dimensions of existence. When the qualitative aspects of sex 
and love are left out of consideration, one may fail to understand 
the important place which sex may play in the fulfillment of man as 
a total being. “In its human dimensions, sex requires both intensity 
and steadfastness, and a proper relationship between them.” “Sex 
Without love, love without marriage, and marriage without creative 
commitments . . . are in constant danger of vanishing away.” 5 

The immorality of sexual irregularity is not a mere taboo or a 
Puritanical convention, if we judge by the facts available. Among the 
reasons why clandestine sex relations are liable to lead to unhappi- 
ness are certain psychological and social conditions which make up 
human relationships. You are a part of a larger group. From the 
Sroup have come your language, most of your habits, your standards, 
and your ideals. Your conscience is in large part a reflection of the 
Stroup speaking within you. When your actions run counter to the 
actions expected by the group, you have an uneasy feeling. This is 
true even though no one except you knows anything about the action, 
n sexual irregularity there is the added uneasiness, if you are a 
Woman, that you may become pregnant, whatever your precautions. 

€ fear of discovery and a gnawing sense of guilt can destroy hap-_ 
Piness and make an otherwise pleasant act repugnant. The members 
of your family and your friends notice that you are not at ease and 


“Seward Hiltner, Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports (New York: The Associ- 


ation Press, 19 
> 3), p. 46. 
Th, eter A, Beane i Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Marriage (New York: 
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may ask embarrassing questions. You will be forced to evade them 
or to lie; you may even avoid both family and friends. This will worry 
you still more and will increase your sense of guilt. When your friends 
notice your nervousness and emotional tension, they may begin to 
worry about you and try still further to seek the cause of your dis- 
turbances. Situations like this can lead to nervousness, fatigue, and 
mental conflicts. However, even if these more extreme effects are 
avoided, experiences of this type may leave their effect upon you 
in other ways. They may affect your entire married life, so that you 
connect a feeling of fear and repugnance with sex, so that your mar- 
riage relationship may be undermined.® This is part of the reason 
why sexual irregularity is said to endanger later love, happiness, and 
the marriage relationship itself. The rule of fidelity to one’s present 
or future marriage partner has grown up in human experience be- 
cause it is conducive to human happiness and social welfare. 

When physical relations are divorced from genuine love, there is 
an even greater sense of immorality. Bodily or material values are 
here placed above the values of the person, and love has been re- 
duced to the mere physical level. 

Prostitution represents one of the lowest forms of sexual immo- 
ality. The sale of self for money on the part of a woman is a denial 
of the very heart of morality. Moreover, he who contributes to such 
practice is supporting an institution which demands the sacrifice of 
many human beings whose lives are thereby degraded and shortened. 
Such a person is using another as if she were not a person but -2 
thing. In addition there is the constant risk of coritracting a disease 
which may destroy one’s own life, contribute to the sterility or in- 
validism of one’s wife, or result in the blindness, disease, or death of 
one’s child. ; K 

Apart from the above considerations, whoever breaks the sex stand- 
ards’ of his group helps to undermine an institution which appears 
to be indispensable for the cultivation of the best life. To claim that 
the other is a willing party to the deed does not justify it. As Canon 
Streeter points out, publicly to break a regulation: which is in the 
interest of human welfare is an antisocial act; privately to flout such 
standards encourages secrecy and evasion, which tend to be demor- 
alizing. The punishment, in the form of strong public disapproval, 
which the person who disregards the sex moreg has to face in most 
communities is often severe, If irregularity before marriage or infi- 


"See the chapter on 
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, delity during marriage means the breaking of a socially valuable 
standard, it is immoral and to be condemned. 


Causes of Failure in Marriage 


Why are so many personsunable to gain the complete happiness 
which they hoped for and expected when they married? Assuming 
loye to begin with—and a marriage should be based upon love to be 
Secure—why does love frequently depart and leave disappointment 
and a desire to escape from the contract? Today an alarming number 
of Marriages end in failure or divorce. Let us suggest a few causes 
of failure in marriage. 

l. There are various causes related to the sex impulse and act, 
Undoubtedly sexual maladjustment causes many marriages to end in 
disaster, Persons who for one reason or another are matrimonial in- 
competents or are mismated seldom can give or find the happiness 
they expected, Persons who are impotent or homosexual, boys who 

ave a ‘mother fixation, and girls who are abnormally attached to 
their fathers should consult a psychiatrist or a physician before they 
Seriously consider marriage. Ignorance of the fundamental facts con- 
cerning sex is a serious barrier to success in marriage. 

2. The findings of some of the recent studies, that many persons 
are promiscuous before marriage and unfaithful to their partners in 
Marriage, may help to explain why many marriages, about one in 
three or four, end. in divorce. Premarital and extramarital sex rela- 
tions are liable to lead to unhappiness, 

8. Temperamental differences, as well as disparity in education, 
ability, and general cultural background, may lead to friction and to 
antagonisms which endanger the strengthening of love. Mannerisms, 
Personal habits, and certain traits of character may irritate one’s 
mate. A difference in moral standards and general outlook upon life 
Teveals itself more fully in the closer contacts of married life. Other 
things being equal, the larger the number of common interests and 
Sympathies and the wider the range of elements in the common cul- 
tural background of the two persons, the greater the likelihood of 

appiness, 

4. Financial or economic problems and differences are another 
Source of possible friction. Poverty and the inability to save money 
may become sources of strain. A period of unemployment may cause 
Separation, with the wife losing confidence in her husband or his 
sing his self-respect. Extravagance and selfishness in the spending 
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of money may lead to quarrels. The employment outside the home 
of the wife and mother may put an added strain upon the home re- 
lationships. Some measurement of agreement is essential for a har- 
monious relationship. 

5. Additional causes of failure in marriage include disordered or 
psychopathic personality traits, lack of personal freedom, trouble over 
children, and friction concerning relatives. In connection. with this 
last point, young married persons. should have their own home 
wherever possible. To live with parents or with relatives is to en- 
danger the marriage relationship from the beginning. 


DIVORCE 


For various reasons a considerable number of marriages end in 
failure or in unhappiness and incompatibility. This is the case whether 
society grants divorces or refuses to grant divorces to such persons: 
Granting that the lifelong, happy, monogamous marriage is the ideal 
and the goal to be sought, what is to be done when love ceases and 
estrangement results? Is the second best thing to continue the de- 
moralizing marriage relationship or to attempt to remedy the mis- 
take or failure by means of divorce? 

One group of persons, supported by certain religious organizations, 
maintain that divorce is an evil to be denied upon any grounds. Mar- 
riage, they say, is an indissoluble sacrament. A modified position 
would permit divorce on the grounds of adultery only. These pos% 
tions are often supported by Biblical quotations. In Mark and Luke 
divorce is condemned with no exceptions stated. In Matthew the 
condemnation excepts the cause of fornication. Is the insertion of the 
exception in Matthew an attempt to make the statement of an ide@ 
into a rule? Jesus undoubtedly set forth the ideal of monogamy an 
indicated that divorce was a calamity. 

Those who would deny the granting of divorces also usually argue 
that the home should be ‘kept intact for the sake of the children: 
There is considerable weight in this argument. On the other hand, yi 
is a concern for the welfare of the children which leads some marriag? 
counselors to recommend divorce under gertain circumstances. 
home from which all love has departed and in which parents quart? 
is not a good environment in which.to rear children. t 

To be sure, children have to be considered. The psychological effec 
of a broken home upon children is serious and not to be lightly dis- 
missed by parents. Even when they are not entirely happy, R 
parents. who can control their emotions and tempers may do mut 


better to sacrifice a little’ personal happiness for the sake of theit 
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children. When there are children involved, probably they should be 
the first consideration but not the only one. If, as we said, a peacéful 
atmosphere cannot be maintained, it would probably be best to’ risk 
the psychological dangers of the “broken home.” In either case, the 
children are likely to suffer. 

At the opposite extreme is the view that divorce should be so easy 
that it can be had upon request, with or without stated grounds, or 
obtained in a short time with mutual consent or after a longer period 
with only one party making the request. This opinion is likely to be 
held by persons who resent social restrictions upon the actiens of the 
individual. But if the practice encourages hasty or ill-considered mar- 
tiages or leads persons to separate hastily after minor differences ap- 
pear, it would seem to be opposed to man’s best interests. 

A third view which goes to neither extreme.regards divorce as a 
method by which some unfortunate mistakes may be remedied. The 
injurious thing is the mismating or the demoralizing marriage. To 
force persons involved in such unfortunate marriages to continue to 
live together is to warp the lives of the maladjusted pair still further. 
To make divorce too easy would be to overlook the possibilities of 
adjustment and renewed ‘understanding. No individual is perfect, and 
adjustments and compromises are necessary. To make divorce impos- 
sible may be to increase the injury and spread it over an entire life- 
time. An increase in divorce does not necessarily mean that more 
Matriages are failures or that there is more unhappiness. It may mean 
that more people are attempting to rectify a situation ‘which a. gen- 
eration or two ago might have been endured. The remedy for divorce 
1S not absolute denial‘of it but better marriages. 


For the Improvement of Marriage 


In recent years: there have been many suggestions for improving 

S marriage relationship and reducing the number of divorces. From 
gog the various proposals, the following are worthy of considera- 

On, 

l. Greater emphasis on education and knowledge in matters of sex, 
Marriage, and parenthood is needed. Many marriages go to pieces 

fcause of sheer ignorance or because of conditions which could 

ave been overcome if additional information had heen available. 
- Such knowledge could be imparted through the public schools and 
col eges, as well as by parents, specialists, clinics, and courts of do- 
mestie relations, Knowledge of the physical and psychological aspects 
Of sex should be a part of the growing knowledge of the child, It 
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should be presented in a natural manner apart from anything .sug- 
gestive of shame or embarrassment. 

Because of its importance and the attitude frequently taken toward 
it by social groups, the subject of birth control needs additional at- 
tention. Knowledge of the means of preventing conception should be 
available to married persons. Such knowledge would make possible 
eailier marriages; children would be spaced and would receive’ bet-. 
ter care; and much poverty and misery would be eliminated. In Hol- 
land, where numerous birth-control clinics are in operation under 
governmeat sanction, the people have been physically and morally 
improved. While the birth rate there has decreased, the infantile 
death rate has decreased much more, resulting in an actual increase 
in the number of children that lived. Where such knowledge is for- 
bidden or suppressed, the over-bearing of children is widespread, €s- 
pecially among the poor, and many children are hopelessly handi- 
capped, a fact which tends to increase the social problems of society- 
Unfortunately, the classes that most need such information are those 
that do not have’ it. In this as in other fields, moral conduct is intel- 
ligent conduct, not impulsive behavior. 

2. An examination before marriage by competent specialists, with 
the granting of a health certificate as a condition of obtaining a mat- 
riage license, would eliminate some unhappy marriages. Where he- 
reditary diseases or defects and communicable diseases are present 
such certificates would not be granted: Both individual happiness 
and community welfare demand such restrictions. In some cases mat- 
riages might be permitted after sterilization. Until the time comes 
when the state sees fit to set up such regulations for society as a 
whole, persons who have communicable diseases should feel morally 
bound to refrain from contact with other persons, and those who ‘have 
hereditary defects should refrain from bearing children. The examina- 
tion suggested above, if thorough, would include testing mental fit- 
ness for marriage. Persons with decided ‘personality defects or men 
disorders which would endanger the marriage relationship might also 
be refused marriage licenses, 

3. Hasty and. ill-considered marriages should be prevented. The 
tendency of states to require a short waiting period between applic% 
tion for,a license and ‘the ‘actual granting of a license is a movement. 
in: the right direction. In earlier days the practice of publishing the 
banns served the same purpose. Fairly early marriages are, 0? 
whole, desirable. Such persons become adjusted to each other while 

*For a discussion of the ri 


ght to control parenthood, see Joseph F. Fletcher 
Morals and Medicine (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. el 1954), chap. + 
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their natures are plastic and before habits have become too rigid. Sex 
repressions and sex “adventures” are less likely. 

4. A wide comradeship between boys and girls should be encour- 
aged. To this end greater opportunity, under wholesome conditions, 
for the acquaintance of young people of approximately the same ages 
and cultural backgrounds needs to be provided. While the boy and 
the girl may have separate and personal interests, there needs to be 
also a wide community of interests. If such comradeship is to con- 
tinue after marriage between husband and wife, they must learn to 
do and to enjoy things together. They need to play together, to work 
together, and to maintain relationships with other groups. Such com- 
panionship should grow and expand with an ever-widening variety 
of experiences. 

5. Society should give greater attention to the unsuccessful mar- 
tiage. When a divorce is suggested by one or both parties, a com- 
petent person, a group of specialists, or the members of the staff of 
a court of domestic relations might perform great service to such 
persons and to society by hearing both sides and giving expert ad- 
vice, Difficulties might be removed, quarrels made up, and happiness 
restored. In any case, a delay should be required between the appli- 
cation for and the granting of a divorce. This delay might be a year 
or longer, especially if there are children or if only, one of the parties 
makes the request. The experience of such countries as Norway might 
well be studied in. this connection. If a divorce is finally necessary, 
there should be no publicity except the bare statement of the fact, 
and no heavy expense. The arrangement of details and the care of the 
children could be handled by such a group or court as that suggested 
above. In each case the decision would need to be made on the basis 
of the needs of the individuals and the facts involved. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXIV: 
(1) What are the main purposes of courtship? Through what stages 
may it pass? 
(2) What are the chief dangers that may arise in connection with 
courtship? 
(3) Upon what facts or conditions is the ethical justification of mo- 
nogamy based? 
(4) Discuss and evaluate the Kinsey Reports from an ethical point of 
view. 
(5) Indicate as clearly as you can the reasons why sexual irregularity 
frequently leads to unhappiness in life. 
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(6). State and discuss briefly three or four of the main causes of failure 
Cr) How do you think the problem of divorce should be handled, and 
hat other positions are possible? k 
Wey avis eee enli make for the improvement of marriage? You 

need not be confined to the answers giyen in the text. 


Today it is often asserted that a double standard of morals prevails, 


his be so, or should the 

for men and another for women. Should this t b 

ee moral standards apply to both sexes? What changes appear to be 
taking place at the present time, and why? 


ate 
. James is a freshman at a coeducational college. He can stay out as lat 


as he wishes and no one will ask him any questions. He is unde 
practically no rules. His sister Helen is two years older and a eee aie 
the same school. She must be in the dormitory at ten o'clock. i 
insists that she has as much intelligence and is as able to take oi 3 
herself as James. She does not see why she has to live her life ae d 
a group of irritating and restricting rules. She, too, wants unlim 
freedom. What are the problems involved? 


. A young woman asks, “Should an engaged: girl have dates while she is 


separated from her fiancé?” Indicate the conditions under which tes 
think it would and would not be right for her to do so. Would the sai 
answers apply to a young man asking a similar question? a 
Students often complain about the dating situation on many campus s 
They say that if they have one or two dates, they are expected to ` ġ 
steady” and not’ date different persons on different occasions. Maa 
students prefer to get acquainted with a wide circle of friends. Wh z 
is the situation on your campus? What is the ideal situation from 
social point of view? hat 
Is “petting” ethically defensible? If so, to what extent and under what 
conditions? Among 
merely sensual gratifi 
whether it exclud; 
a loss of rational 


looking children 
through the fences and playin; 
He wanted to know wh 
human breeding. What 
breeding for human bett: 
to Eugenics (rev. ed.; 
V. Neel and William J 
Chicago Préss, 1954) 


wish to get married. However, the poy 
eligious faith and the girl a devout remben 
nts to change religious affiliation and loya 4 
ive them and what personal factors should a 
efore advising them to abandon their Wass) ee 
ompromise, or to retain their separate loya te 
A. Pike, If You Marry outside Your F are I 
ges (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954); 


is a strict member of one r 
another faith. Neither wa: 
What advice would you g 
taken mto consideration b 
marriage, to effect some c 
in marriage? See James 
Counsel. on Mixed. Marria 


10. 


1 


12. 
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Marry a Roman Catholic” (New York: Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
1946); Harry H. Kruener, “Are You Falling in Love with a Roman 
Catholic?” (Boston: Whittemore Associates, Inc., 1955). 


. A recent book tells about “two lovers, fully intending marriage,” both 


students at a university and working for higher degrees, who decided 
not to marry until they had completed their work for the degrees. 
They did, however, allow themselves all the privileges of marriage. 
They rationalized their conduct and felt that their sexual irregularity 
was justified and innocent; yet the young woman narrowly avoided a 
nervous breakdown. - Apparently nothing was the matter with her 
“except her inability to stand clandestine living.” Is it true that refined 
and sensitive persons cannot pursue conduct which will not stand the 
test of publicity without serious damage to their own lives? How do 
you explain this fact? See Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Being a Real 
Person (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943), p. 125. 

A bill passed by the legislature of the state of Connecticut would have 
permitted divorcé from a spouse who was confined to an institution for 
mental care for a period of five years, ever” though there were tem- 
porary interruptions in the confinement. In his veto message, Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff said in part: “When people marry, they realize that 
there are potential periods in their lives when illness or other misfor- 
tunes may come their way. The marriage vows, “n sickness* and in 
health, should have meaning . . « It would indeed be a terrible society 
where a person could toss aside a wife or husband because serious 
illness may come their way. Such a philosophy would be contrary to 
the teachings of all our great religions and a contradiction of the ethics 
of Western society. If a person should be so callous as to disregard such 
normal and humane considerations, the state should not lend encour- 
agement to such callousness by allowing a divorce.” Do’ you agree with 
the governor or with the legislative majority, and why? See Time, 
July 18, 1955, p. 19. 

Today many women plan to work after marriage. What problems does 
this create? What effect does it have on marriage? Under what circum- 
stances do you think it advisable, and under what conditions’ inadvis- 
able? See Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill, When You Marry (rev. 
ed.; New York: The Association Press, 1958), pp. 295-227 and 413- 
418; Elton and Pauline Trueblood, The Recovery of Family Life (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1953), Chapter 3. $ 

A few years ago a royal commission in England, after two years of 
official inquiry, declared equal wages for women unsound, The com- 
mission of five men. and four women based its opinion on three main 
conclusions: that performance in the lower wage-earning classes is 
unequal; that equal pay would result in the long run in a lowering of 
standards of pay for both men and women; and that the married man 
with a family would be at an economic disadvantage in the community. 
On the other hand, a considerable number of persons believe that 
there should be “equal pay for equal work” and “no discriminations.” 
Should family obligations for members of either sex be taken into 
Consideration in arranging pay schedules? Discuss this problem with 
some care. 
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MORALITY AND RACE RELATIONS 


o 


As we look around the world, we 
see people who èxhibit different physical characteristics, such as color 
of skin and of eyes, texture and color of hair, features, and so on. 
The word race is applied to a division of mankind whose members 
have certain physical characteristics in common, resulting from selec- 
tive breeding and environmental conditions. These characteristics are 
transmissible by descent, and they distinguish the members, of the 
race from the members of all other groups. 

Most anthropologists describe the peoples of the earth as of three 
primary stocks: the Caucasoid, the Mongoloid, and the Negroid. The 
races are the divisions within these groups. Within the Caucasoid 
there are four racial groups: Nordic, Alpine, Mediterranean, and 
Hindu. Within the Mongoloid division are the Asiatic Mongoloids, 
the Malay groups, and the American Indian. Within the Negroid are 
the African Negro, the Oceanic Negro, and the Pygmy blacks of 
Africa. 

Students of racial groups tell us that there are no pure and un- 
mixed races existing at present, since all peoples at an earlier or a 
later time appear to have undergone some racial mixture. Identifica- 
tion of races by such criteria as texture and color of skin or hair, 
nasal form, stature, and shape of head or eyes are only approximate, 
since there is much overlapping. The differences are due, in part at 
least, to‘ long periods of selection under diverse environmental con- 
ditions. The Negro is better ftted to live under tropical conditions, 
and the Nordic to live in the Temperate Zone. 

1There are various classifications of the races with the main differences ap- 
Pearing in the subdivisions. See Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, An Introduction 
to Anthropology (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953), chap. 6. 
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Racial Differences and Racial Prejudice 


Certain writers who are strong believers in heredity maintain that 
there are. superior and inferior races. Since the superior race is a later 
product of evolution, crossbreeding tends to produce progeny of a 
lower type or strain. According to many of these writers, the Nordic 
is the white man par excellence; but when he mixes with inferior 
groups, the result of the union is a race which reverts to the lower 
type. Consequently, they vigorously condemn race mixture and the 
“melting pot theory.” 2 

Another group of writers, including many anthropologists, attack 
what they call the “Nordic myth” as set forth above. They consider 
that all present-day races, including the Nordic race, are already 
mixed and that there is no evidence ‘that intermixture produces an 
inferior type. Similar intellectual capacities and emotional attitudes 
are found among all groups of people. The association of race—con- 
sidered as a group of hereditary, biological traits—with certain cus- 
toms and cultural traits may be due to historical circumstances and 
to cultural diffusion.? Some Writers, in addition to pointing out that 
“all human beings:are hybrid as this term is used by geneticists,” in- 
dicate that there is evidence that the crossing of different strains may 
result in a “greater occurrence of hybrid vigor.” 4 

An examination of the evidence aside from the attempts of some 
nations at self-glorification and distinct from racial bigotry seems to 
indicate that, if there are differences betiveen racial groups, they are 
slight. One race may have a few more men of exceptional ability, 
but the great mass of persons in any two racial groups are compara- 
tively equal. It is also well to keep in mind that the status of a race 
at any particular time is no final index of its possibilities. Only re- 
cently have certain Western peoples been in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion. When we consider national groups, this fact is very clear. Wit- 
ness the status of Japan a few generations ago and just prior to World 
War II. Whatever the difference between racial groups, it is evident 
that the difference between individuals in any one racial group is 
very much greater. There is certainly no justification for contending 


*See the writings of Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, Edward A. Ross, and 
the racial views of the Nazi leaders of Germany and the leaders of the aparthei 
movement in South Africa, 

*See the books of Franz Boas, R. H. Lowie, R. E. Park, Francis J. Brown and 
Joseph’ S. Roucek, Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, G. E. Simpson and J. M- 
Yinger, and Gunnar Myrdal. 


‘Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, An Introduction to Anthropology (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1953), pp. 75 ff. roduction to Anthropology (, 
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that all the members of one group are superior to all the members 
of any other group. 

In Chapter XVI we listed prejudice among the obstacles to think- 
ing. A prejudice is a mental bias which leads one to make a judg- 
ment in advance without examination of the evidence. Prejudice is 
found in many fields, but it exists especially in the realm of race 
relations. 

Prejudice is not born in us. It is acquired during the process of our 
development and training. It arises and is directed most easily toward 
those who differ from ourselves. If we are not accustomed to them, 
we feel a sense of strangeness and perhaps antipathy in the presence 
of persons of different color, physique, speech, and habits. Race prej- 
udice is also closely related to class prejudice and is intensified by 
economic competition. If John Doe, a member of the white race, 
loses his position and it is filled by a member of his own race, he 
may feel some resentment but no race prejudice. On the other hand, if 
John Black, a Negro, gets his position, not only does John Doe feel re- 
sentment against his successor but he-may show this resentment in 
an attack upon John Black's race. 

Where there are differences of race or class or religion, we tend 
to make hasty generalizations. After an unfortunate experience with 
one person we may transfer our resentment to those who associate 
with that person or to the groups to which that person belongs. After 
a trip around the world one man had a strong dislike for the Chinese 
but admired the Japanese because of pleasant contacts he had made 
in certain Japanese centers and an unfortunate experience he had had 
in a Chinese port. 

For most persons, race prejudice arises from contact with other 
persons who are themselves prejudiced or from some unfortunate 
contact with a member of another race. Children are given prejudices 
by hearing the remarks and observing the attitudes of parents, nurses, 
and other children. If they are told that they must not associate with 
Jews or Italians or Negroes, or if unpleasant names are used in de- 
scribing those groups, prejudice is almost certain to arise. Slogans 
and newspapers often create unwholesome attitudes in persons. 

Race prejudice is one of the most serious evils in our social life. 
Under its emotional drive, men may attempt to justify cruelty, vio- 
lence, and numerous other forms of inhumanity. Laws may be flouted, 
and the administration of justice may be made ridiculous. In their 
misdirected zeal to attain a superior status, the members of one racial 
group may disfranchise the citizens of anether race and even en- 
Courage the continuance of ignorance and wretched social conditions. 
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The Negro in America 


To trace the story of the American Negro from his native land in 
Africa -to his home in the new world, to consider slavery, the planta- 
tion system, the condition of the Negro’s release from slavery, and 
the resulting resentment—all this would carry us too far afield. Most 
educated persons are familiar with the general outline of that story. 
The Negro was brought to America against his will. At the present 
time, however, he is an American citizen with equal rights to remain 
and to be treated as a human being. The Negro must be judged in 
the light of his history and with regard to the progress which he is 
making today. 

The Negro desires much the same things for himself and his family 
that other men desire. On the one side we have the desire of the 
Negroes for a fuller and more complete life. On the other side we 
have the desire on the part of some members of the white race to keep 
the Negro definitely in a position of inferiority. Thé problem is not 
simply what we are doing with the Negro; it is a problem of what 
we are going to do with our own social order and its institutions. 

The barriers to the progress of the Negro have been many and 
varied. In spite of the fact that the Negro has been charged with 
inferiority in ability, it has often been violence, oppression, and in- 
justice that have prevented his advancement. Disfranchised in many 
parts of the country in spite of Constitutional guarantees, the Negro 
has few rights which the white members of the community have felt 
bound to respect. Segregated in the poorer residential districts, often 
refused equal accommodation in transportation facilities and public 
resorts, facing professional, social, and educational barriers to ad- 
vancement, his struggle for a higher standard of living has bee? 
difficult. 

During recent decades the Negro has been making rapid cultural 
and economic progress in spite of tremendous handicaps. Probably 
no other group of people has made such rapid progress in sO short 
a time, although the fact that the Negro has been living in the midst 
of a high civilization offers a part of the explanation. In literature 
and art, and especially in music, the Negro has made original com 
tributions. He has developed his own religious organizations, and a 
considerable proportion of the Negro population has taken full ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities offered. Economically, al- 
though he is usually forced to accept the most menial positions whic 
are often very insecure, he has made considerable progress, and some 
members of the race own valuable business establishments. 
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, During the middle decades of the twentieth century, significant 
changes are taking place, and the walls of segregation are slowly 
crumbling. Taking the country as a whole, the abolition of racial re- 
strictions are proceeding in schools and colleges, in churches, in in- 
terstate travel, in the armed services, in sports, in entertainment, in 
public audiences, and in employment. More Negroes are voting than 
ever before, and some are being elected to public office. In 1954 the 
United States Supreme Court declared that racial segregation in 
public schools is unconstitutional. In 1955 the Federal Cenimunica- 
tions Commission prohibited racial segregation in interstate travel. 
Racial clauses in residential or property covenants may not be en- 
forced by the courts. While entrenched prejudices, habits, and cus- 
toms change slowly and while there is resistance to change in some 
parts of the country, progress in the direction of racial justice is 
being made. 

Wherein lies the greater peril—in permitting and encouraging the 
progress of the Negro or in keeping him in ignorance and in a posi- 
tion of racial inferiority? To ask the question is almost to answer it. 
Not only is there no danger in, the progress of the Negro but the 
demands of morality and national welfare require it. We all know 
that if any group within our community is ignorant, poor, sullen, and 
living under conditions that create ill-health and delinquency, the 
entire community is in danger. Why anyone should advocate a policy 
for the nation which is disastrous for a community is hard to explain. 
Where the Negroes and other minority groups are succeeding” and 
are intelligent and law-abiding, the country is richer, each life is safer, 
and there is more order and happiness in the state. 

To continue to deprive the Negro of his legal and human rights 
is to destroy our own peace of mind and.undermine our institutions. 
As E. G. Murphy in The Basis of Ascendancy points out, in society 
human life in general tends to become as cheap as the life of its 
humblest representatives.” If a court finds it, difficult to dispense jus- 
tice except in relation to a man’s color, it soon finds that justice is 
influenced by wealth or party or family, and the administration of 
justice becomes a matter of “pull” and convenience. The self-respect 
of: one man cannot be promoted by destroying the self-respect of 
another. 

Some of those who oppose greater opportunities for the Negro do 
so, they claim, to prevent their intermarriage with whites. In reply 
to this it should be pointed out that the fusion of Negroes and whites 
is taking place at the lower rather than at the higher cultural levels. 
Education tends to create pride of race and self-respect. To force the 
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members of the Negro race to live in poverty and destitution is to 
encourage their attempts to cross the color line. 

“To present the facts in regard to the race relations has not been 
the popular approach; emotional acceptance of rumor and half-truths 
crowd back the sober consideration of facts which would further 
inter-racial harmony. For example, if the same attention were given 
to the attacks of white men on colored women as is given to attacks 
of Negro men on white women, it is indeed doubtful whether much 
more would be said about the superiority of the whites in regard to 
morals!” 5 

Many of the most frequently criticized faults attributed to the 
Negro are the result of his past experiences and his economic and 
cultural status. Members of the white race who live under similar 
conditions show similar faults. To deal alike with the cultured and 
the uncultured appears to be entirely unjust. To declare that the per- 
sonal worth and the political and cultural capacity of the superior 

_ Negro is below that of any white, and to accord to the most uncul- 
tured white person privileges which are refused to the cultured leaders 
of the Negro race, appears to be moral heresy. If the Negro were 
really considerably inferior to the white man in intelligence and 
ability,. no artificial barriers would be needed to “keep him down.” 

What is the way out of the friction between whites and Negroes? 
One answer is to segregate the Negroes. Let them have zones or areas 
in cities and towns and perhaps their own villages and rural districts, 
where they will be able to participate in social-life and develop their 
own institutions and their own culture, Since the two races are some- 
what different, this would give them an opportunity to progress along 
their own lines and to discover leadership. It might even be possible 
to work out a system of “curial representation,” as in New Zealand, 
where the native brown men (Maori) and the whites vote for a fixed 
proportion of representatives in the legislature or in executive offices: 
However, it may be pointed out that segregation in itself is always @ 
source of friction and jealousy, especially as groups need to expa? 
or as population increases, There is also the danger that the group 
that has the greatest power may abuse its privileges and arrange for 
unequal accommodation. Segregation usually results in one group $ 
becoming second-class citizens. 

A suggestion at the other extreme is to encourage intermarriag? 
and amalgamation in order that the problem may finally disappe?* 
While there are apparently no biological barriers to such intermat 


J. L. Gillin, C. G. Dittmer, and R. J. Colbert, Social Problems (New Yok 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1928), p. 209. 
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riage, some states today forbid it. Socially these marriages present 
real difficulties, since both parties of the mixed marriage are often 
ostracized by the members of both racial groups. It is possible that 
we would have a richer culture if racial groups weré to retain their 
identity and each contribute according to its peculiar genius. 

A third way out would be to encourage political and social equality 
in the sense of equal privileges and opportunities, without either for- 
bidding intermarriage or encouraging it. Color, after all, is an arti- 
ficial distinction. Why not accept all men on the basis of personal 
worth, regardless of more trivial distinctions? This is the direction of 
present trends. 


Immigration 


Throughout most of our history a fairly large stream of immigrants 
has entered the United States. During the early days people from the 
country from which the original settlers had come were especially 
welcomed, but others were regarded with suspicion and in some cases 
faced actual hostility. The appeal of the fertile, sparsely settled coun- 
try was often reinforced by the activity of steamship agents, the efforts 
of European governments to get rid of undesirables, and the desire 
of many, industrialists for a cheap and surplus labor market. 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century, the majority of im- 
migrants came from northern and western Europe and were more 
easily assimilated than some later arrivals. At this time’ the United 
States prided itself on being an asylum for the poor and oppressed 
persons of all lands. During the 1880's, however, the immigrant tide 
shifted, and many people, especially laborers, came from southern 
and eastern Europe. This meant that people were entering the coun- 
try who, from the point of view of racial stock, traditions, and cus- 
toms, were quite dissimilar to the native stock or the older immi- 
grants. 

Some Orientals and other persons from non-European countries 
came to America during the nineteenth century, but they were few 
in comparison with the volume of immigration from Europe. The 
Chinese first came to America in considerable numbers at the time of 
the California gold rush about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Later there was a demand for their labor in connection with railway 
construction. They were industrious and thrifty and were willing to 
perform hard, menial tasks. Welcomed at first, they were soon agi- 
tated against. They were so different in dress, language, color, and 
habits that when a labor problem arose on the Pacific Coast after the 
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completion of the railways, it was easy to point the accusing finger at 
the Chinese. The story of discriminatory legislation and race prel 
udice is not one in which citizens of the United States can take pride. 
Between 1882 and 1943, Chinese laborers were not permitted to enter 
the United States. In 1943 the Chinese were the first group. of Ori- 
entals to receive a small annùal quota. The Chinese have spread out 
over the country, but they have tended to live more or less apart, 
in Chinatowns. During recent decades there has been little agitation 
against the Chinese. j T 
Japanese immigration in any great amount did not begin until after 
the exclusion of the Chinese in 1882. Like the first Chinese, the Jap- 
anese were welcomed and their virtues praised. They were orderly, 
industrious, and intelligent and were opposed to intermarriage. Agi- 
tation against them arose when it became evident that they were not 
content to remain in inferior positions but were increasingly becom- 
ing business competitors, Not satisfied with measures to stop the in- 
flux of Japanese laborers, the Pacific states passed laws forbidding the 
Japanese to own or to lease land, f 
The general immigration bill of 1924 prohibited the entrance into 
the United States of aliens ineligible to citizenship.’ This act caused 
intense resentment in Japan. It appeared to be a repudiation of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907, by which Japan voluntarily under- 
took to check the emigration of Japanese laborers to the United States. 
It also appeared to contain at least an implication of inferiority. : 
In 1942 more than 100,000 Japanese and Japanese-Americans (nisel 


were removed from Military Area No. 1, a strip of territory extending. 


one hundred miles inland along the entire length of the Pacific coast 
of the United States. Taken first to assembly centers, ‘they were later 
removed to relocation sites for the duration of the war. The War 
Relocation Authority was set up in March, 1942, to care for the 
evacuees and to relocate them after the war. The War Department 
felt that their removal was necessary in the interest of national se- 
curity and also to protect persons of Japanese ancestry. The loss tO 
them in property and interrupted careers was tremendous. d 
Most immigrants come to the United States with great hope an 
expectation. For many of them it is the promised land of their dreams. 
Disillusionment and disgust often result when they find that econome 
and social barriers await them in the guise of slums, insults, prejudice, 
and the like. The notable exception to this treatment accorded t 
newcomers has been the settlement after World War IL of many dis- 
placed persons. Many of these persons who could not return to their 
original homeland were sponsored by individuals or groups who have 
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helped them settle in communities which are not made up of persons 
predominantly of their own racial or national groups. The immigrants 
admitted as displaced persons have usually shown interest in natu- 
ralization and, on the whole, have been readily assimilated. 

Except in a physical or geographical sense, many newcomers do 
not live in America, The surprising thing is that even more of them 
do not become demoralized. A few “Americanization classes” do not 
meet the problem at all. To be assimilated, a person must associate 
with the citizens of the country and must understand its institutions. 
Assimilation is largely a matter of sentiments and loyalties, and these 
cannot be acquired by artificial methods. It is the duty of each citizen 
to assist rather than to exploit these recent arrivals. 

The unquestioned loyalty of the great majority of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, the Hawaiian policy—where no indiscriminate evacuation was 
carried out—and the brilliant military achievements of 23,000 nisei 
in the United States Army have led many persons to believe that 
indiscriminate evacuation was of doubtful necessity. Yet, whether the 
mass evacuation were justified or not and despite the great disloca- 
tion of the Japanese social and economic life, the event may actually 
have been a “helpful catastrophe” or a “blessing in disguise.” While 
Some of the Japanese have returned to the West coast, others have 
Spread out over the country, and there is less discrimination against 
them, Employment levels are as high as or higher than before, and 
Conditions of advancement are more nearly equal tọ those of other 
Americans. 

Since 1882, when the first general federal immigration law was 
Passed, the country has increasingly asserted its right to protect itself 
by excluding more and more classes and by deporting undesirables. 
At this time Chinese laborers were excluded. The large numbers of 
Persons from southern and eastern Europe who entered the country 
during the last two decades of the nirfeteenth and the first two de- 
cades of the twentieth century led to antiforeign feeling and dis- 
crimination increased. The result was the restrictive laws of 1917, 
1921, and 1924. The latter act, sometimes called the quota law, stipu- 
ated that the annual quota of persons entering from any one country 
Was to be two per cent of the number of foreign-born persons from 
that country who were resident in the United States on the basis of 
© Census of 1890, This measure reduced greatly the total immigra- 
tion and was highly selective. Since 1924 the country has adopted an 
immigration policy which favors-the people of northern and western 

"rope over southern and eastern European and non-European peo- 
Ples. The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 carried over the 
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syncrasies and failures of other races or peoples alongside an ee 
talents and achievements and then make comparisons. Boo er T. 
Washington; the Negro leader, once gave an important address ina 
town. Picking up the local newspaper the next morning expecting to 
see some comment on his address, he found instead a front-page ac- 
count of how a Negro boy had attempted to snatch’ the purse of a 
white woman. It is unfortunate that many people judge the Negro 
race by such instances as that just cited and never hear about the 
inventors, the scholars, and the artists that the race has produced. 
When should a criminal’s race be mentioned in print? In the sum- 
mer of 1946 a number of papers in New York carried headlines on 
page one concerning a crime committed by a Negro. The New York 
Times in an editorial protested against “extending Jim Crowism to 
the printed page.” Members of other races are not singled out in this 
way, and the Negro press does not print such headlines as “White 
Killer Held.” The editorial announced as the policy of the Times that 
“the race of a person Suspected or accused of crimes shall not be 
published unless there is a legitimate purpose to be served thereby. 
In view of the Prejudice created against the Negro in the past and 
gro only in the case of “artists 
atter of pride to all of us.” ® 
discussions, and personal’ contacts we may 


rejudices. We need to read scientific treatises 
which discuss the issue objectively, 


do. is to form the acquaintance o 
members of the other group and 
of view. 

6. Finally, we must endeavor to 
tions of color and class and find the 
has a right to the fullest opportuni 


see beyond the superficial distinc- 
human being, Every human being 
ty for development. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions. on Chapter XXV: 
(1) What facts and con 


° The New York Times, August 11, 1946, 
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(3) What are the main barriers to progress on the part of the Negro? 
Indicate the extent to which these barriers are being eliminated. 

(4) Wherein lies the greater danger—in the progress of the Negro or in 
his retention in a position of inferiority? Give the reasons for your an- 
swer, and indicate whether the same conclusions apply to immigrants in 
general: 

(5) Discuss (a) segregation and (b) amalgamation as possible solu- 
tions of the racial problem. Are there other solutions which are more 
satisfactory? 

(6) What are the main problems in connection with immigration? What 
program or policy can be most adequately defended from a moral point 
of view? ə 

(7) .What are some of the things’we can do to help eliminate racial 
prejudice and create greater racial understanding? 

. State what truth or error is contained in remarks like the following, 
which are occasionally heard: (a) “This is a white man’s country.” (b) 
“The Negro is all right in his place.” (c) “The Negro is inferior and 
will remain so.” (d) “In disputes we should always give the white man 
the benefit of the doubt, and never impair the prestige of the white race.” 

. In Blind Spots, H. S. Leiper tells the story of a Negro, a college grad- 
uate and writer, who was ignored by the passengers on a transcontinental 
train and consequently, was hungry for companionship and conversation. 
Finally he borrowed a porter’s hat and went to another pullman, where 
his face was not familiar. Soon he was seated with a number of white 
men, talking about all sorts of things. Why did the porter’s cap make a 
difference? 

. A Negro student who worked in-a book store asked the white manager 
the reason for his obvious hatred of all Negroes. After a little discussion, 
the Negro said: “If I came here with no collar on, my shoes burst on the 
side, and’ generally unkempt, if I called you ‘Cap’ and ‘Boss’ and al- 
lowed you to kick me whenever you felt like it, you would tell your 
friends that I was a ‘good nigger,’ and you would be willing to make 
any reasonable sacrificé on my behalf. But if I came with a clean collar 
on, shoes polished, and generally neat in appearance, answered you ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’ and could talk with you intelligently about any question of 
interest, you would tell your friends that I was a ‘bigoted nigger.’” The 
white manager admitted that he was right, but that he had never thought 
of it that way. Do people in your community generally believe that 
Negroes and immigrants always will and always should belong to one of 
the menial classes? Why? 

. An American-born Japanese said: “I always mingled freely with Ameri- 
can children while I was in school and never encountered any difficulties. 
Some of my best friends were American. I found out how thoroughly I 
had been Americanized when my father took me to Japan three years 
ago. I felt out of place in Japan. Everything seemed so strange to me. I 
was really afraid to go about alone because.I could not read the signs 
and was afraid I would get lost. The Japanese also made comments 
about me. They commented on my dress and on my ways. My grand- 
father said I spoke Japanese like a Korean, and that was a real slap in 
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. Survey and report upon race relations in the worl 


i i ” 10 Objectively the second- 
. I made fun of things in Japan. ject > 
he ie: Japanese and Chinese are Orientals; subjectively most of na 
Aa Americans. Why is their position in some ways more difficult than 
that of their parents? Should this be the case? 


How do you explain the following case? Do you think that it could hap- 


own campus? i ‘ 
a TER a Chinese girl confides, ‘two American gil 
friends always worked out their lessons with me. We would have ‘on 
together. We were good friends. One day I met one of them at 4 
beach with her friends. She acted as if she were ashamed to talk 13 me. 
She looked. embarrassed and indicated that I should not appear to now 
her. Since. that experience, if I meet these girls outside of class I do ng 
speak ‘to them unless they speak to me first. I realize now that the 
Americans are all right to be friends with in the school, especially Whon 
they don’t know their lessons and need help. Outside the school they ie 
upon me as a stranger, as an inferior, not worthy to be recognize as 
their friend” ” 11 


- Early in 1944 the governor of Colorado called the state legislature into 
session to 


back.” One representative, a discharged 
» flew from another state to speak to his 

fellow legislators. After telling them that he had been warned that he 
would be sorry for his stand, he said, “I am just as willing to die a politi- 
ie in battle, to preserve American freedom.” The 

Senate killed the measure and the house voted 60 to 1 against a proposal 
to “appoint a committee to investigate the problem.” (See Time, 
Could much intolerance and prejudice. be eliminated 

se it were more Courageous in the stand they take? 


d today. Use any recent 
aterials jn the way of books or magazine articles which are available 


in your library. In this survey include a discussion of such movements 
and problems as the apartheid moveme 


cal separation of the races) in South 
gation in the schools of the United States; and anti 


for, State specifically the forms which it takes. Is there any justification: 


for such discrimination? 


* William C; Smith, Second Generat 


ion Oriental in America (Honolulu: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations). 


* Allan A. Hunter, 


Out of the Far East (New York: The Friendship Press, 
1934), pp. 69-70, 
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MORALITY AND THE STATE 


° If political institutions are ex- 
amined in the light of moral standards, where do they stand? Do they 
minister to the realization of human personality? Do they respect and 
fulfill the main human rights? Since the state and its institutions are 
playing an increasingly dominant role in our lives, it is exceedingly 
important for us to determine the true function of the state and the 
best form of government. 

The social institutions under which men live affect profoundly their 
outlook and their characters. Just as .a man’s occupation tends to 
leave its impress upon his attitudes, so the state in which he lives 
tends to mold his life. The state is one of the important means of 
regulating human behavior. It tells a man that he must do certain 
things and. must refrain from doing other things. It imposes penalties 
for the infraction of its regulations or laws, Even’ before the individual 
is aware of its presence, it hag registered his birth and has made regu- 
lations regarding him. Later it takes part of his income for its services 
to him, and it continues to exercise some direction throughout his life. 

In order to understand the present political situation, it is hecessary 
to keep in mind the rapidity with which political matters have in- 
creased in scope and complexity during recent centuries. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when the American Constitution was 
written and our governmental machinery was set up, quite different 
conditions were present. Men lived and thought amid the simple sur- 
Toundings of an agricultural age. In this pre-industrial and pre-scien- 
tific age there were no corporations to be regulated nor such diverse 
interests to be reconciled as we face in modern society, with its 
Specialization and its concentration of wealth. In those earlier days 
men thought more in terms of static and fixed institutions, Even fars 
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seeing Thomas Jefferson hoped that the country would remain agri- 
cultural and that factories to supply our other needs would remain 
in Europe. Because the government was established during a revolu- 
tionary age, men were suspicious of all governmental authority. To 
grant any one branch of government too much power was considered 
dangerous; consequently, numerous checks and balances were pro- 
vided. The main function of government was to keep order and to help 
individuals get a fair chance in the world. 

Today, however, political matters are so complex that the average 
citizen finds ic difficult if not impossible to follow them. Specialization, 
both in government and in the occupational pursuits of the people, 
has gone so far that political affairs are now left almost exclusively 
to politicians or to special-interest groups that are seeking favors from 
the government. Most political issues involve large amounts of money 
and have an economic basis. Consequently, some groups have a tre- 
mendous stake in influencing governmental action. 


The State and the Citizen 


Man is born into a social group. With the development of social con- 
sciousness he becomes aware of his family, of the neighborhood, of 
the community, and later of the nation or state. The state is a fairly 
permanent body of persons inhabiting a definite territory and organ- 
ized under a government which js independent of external control 
and which imposes and enforces laws within its boundaries. The essen- 
tial elements of a state are sometimes listed as (1) a population or a 
group of persons, more or less numerous; (2) a definite territory; (3) 
political organization or machinery of governient which organizes the 
group into a “body politic”; and (4) sovereignty. Sovereignty has two 
aspects. It implies external independence and internal authority, or 
the power to enforce laws and command obedience. The term govern- 
ment refers to the persons who have the function of political control 
for the time. The members of the government are distinguished from 
the ordinary citizens, who are members of the state but not a part of 
the governmental body. The term nation, while often used synony- 
mously with state, may have a racial significance and refer to a group 
of persons united by common descent and a common language. 

In order- to understand the modern state and to consider its pur- 
poses more adequately, it is necessary to take into account the condi- 
tions surrounding the emergence of the traditional doctrine of sover- 
eignty. This doctrine arose in the sixteenth century as a justification 
of the national monarchic state then evolving in western Europe. It 
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served the double purpose of elevating the sovereign above the pope 
and the emperor, on the one hand, and above the nobles and the self- 
governing towns and guilds, on the other hand. The sovereign was 
supreme. He made the law, but he was not subject to it. With the 
change in form of the political state from monarchy to democracy, the 
doctrine has persisted. The conception of the goal of the state as 
power and the tendency to separate politics from ethical considera- 
tions have had far-reaching and occasionally unfortunate effects. 

What is the ethical justification of the state? Two views which ap- 
pear inadequate in the light of the ethical ideals we have ‘been dis- 
cussing are presented first. One is the view of the state as power and 
as an end-in-itself. According to Machiavelli and his modern sup- 
porters, the state rests on force, and material prosperity is its conscious 
dim. The ordinary rules of morality do not apply in the realm of state- 
craft. Any means may be used for the glorification of the state. For 
the modern fascist the state is totalitarian, or unlimited in its power. 
The state is absolute, and all individuals and groups within the state 
are therefore relative. Fascist states reject the ideals of democracy, 
freedom, and peace. They tend to glorify rigid obedience to dictatorial 
authority, military power, and the racial stock. Fascism is essentially 
a denial of a reflective or mature morality. 

The other view which appears inadequate is the position that the 
state is unnecessary, that force in itself is evil, and that state compul- 
sion should be eliminated. In place of the state, voluntary associations 
of persons would combine for the realization and protection of their 
common interests, The inadequacy of such groups in the modern 
world and the lack of a body with authority to settle conflicts is evident 
at once, 

Two additional views of the state are more widely supported in 
modern democratic countries. One is the individualist view, which 
would limit the powers and jurisdiction of the state to the protection 
of life, liberty, and property and the maintenance of peace. and order. 
This view arose during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
was at its height during the nineteenth century. As seen in Chapters 
XXI and XXII, it‘ was held by most businessmen in the nineteenth 
century and was often called the doctrine of laissez faire. Supporters 
of this view contend that each individual knows his own best interests 
and should be let alone to follow them. Governmental regulation tends 
to kill initiative and progress. The biological law of natural selection 
and the “economic laws” of competition, supply and demand, and the 
like should not be interfered with. 

In contrast to the individualistic view, which has been increasingly 
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denied both in practice and’in theory, is the social-service view of the 
state. The state is a desirable and necessary conservator of human wel- 
fare.-New economic and social conditions call for positive regulative 
action in many different fields. Consequently, the functions of govern- 
ment are increasing at a rapid pace. While such regulation does 
restrict freedom along some lines, it also makes possible a larger 
degree of freedom for the people as a whole. 

The social-service view of the state is the one which is gaining most 
widespread support in the modern world. Such a state aims to main- 
tain order, security, and justice among the citizens of the state; to give 
attention to the larger needs of social welfare through the promotion 
of conditions that make for the highest welfare of the governed, col- 
lectively as well as individually; and. to co-operate in the promotion 
of peace and progress among all the nations of the world. 

The citizen of the state has both rights and duties. While from the 
point of view of power alone the state can become totalitarian, most 
modern states have established constitutions or other guarantees which 
recognize that the individual citizen has certain rights. Other rights 
of the citizen are recognized through custom and laws. In the last 
analysis, rights are social and rest upon the traditions and beliefs of 
the citizens at large. In return for the protection of his rights and 
the promotion of his well-being, the citizen has obligations and duties. 
He owes allegiance to the state and obedience to the government, Un- 
less laws are obeyed, no government can be effective. The citizen may 
also be called upon to perform some service for the state. This may 
take the form of military Service, aid to law-enforcement officers, jury 
duty, and the Payment of taxes in support of governmental activities. 


The Democratic Ideal 


The democratic ideal is firmly entrenched in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Especially in the United States and in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the ideals of equality of opportunity, universal suffrage, and 
social justice: are vigorously defended, Democracy is that system of 
government in which the power rests with the majority of the people 
and is administered through chosen representatives. As the famous 
phrase puts it, it is “government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” In a democracy the citizens of the state share in the making 
of the laws to a greater or lesser degree. 

What is the ethical justification for democracy? Democracy is not 
just a theory of government or statecraft; it is also a theory of man 
and of human society. It is a way of life which rests essentially on 
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moral foundations, whereas the totalitarian conception is a denial of 
Some of the basic postulates of morality. In the first place, democracy 
is based on the: conviction of the worth and dignity of man. In earlier 
chapters we pointed out that right is based on the good and the good 
is that which has value for persons. Man, just because he is a person or 
a self with self-consciousness, intelligence, ethical discrimination, 
aesthetic appreciation, and other unique characteristics, is an end in 
himself. Man has a degree of transcendence in that he lives at the 
point where nature and spirit somehow meet. Because of the nature 
and worth of persons, democracy implies, in the second place, the 
concept of human freedom. Persons must be frée to think and express 
their thoughts and feelings. Freedom is not a privilege granted by the 
State or any group in society. To accept this view is to accept the 
totalitarian outlook. Freedom is based on the nature of man and the 
conditions necessary for his moral, intellectual, and spiritual devel- 
opment. The reader will recall our discussion of freedom in Chapter 
XVI. 

Freedom, while central in our way of life, is not an absolute, Free- 
dom unrestrained by responsibility and self-control may léad to ex- 
cesses and to conflict. The third presupposition of democracy is the 
rule of law. Democracy implies the rule of law or the life of freedom 
under law. Man can rightly demand only that amount of freedom 
Which does not impair the freedom and rights of others. Democracy 
strives for the middle or reasonable course between anarchy and 
tyranny. The aim is justice, or giving every man his due. Though 
complete justice is seldom if ever actually achieved, if laws are clear 


Pendable. The rule of law helps to eliminate passion, prejudice, and 
Privilege; persons can appeal from thé decisions of officials to this 


Laws may be arbitrary and tyrannical and they may represent 
Powerful minority and self-interest groups. Consequently, we are led 
to a fourth principle, the principle of consent. Democracy is based 
on the assumption of the desirability of popular control over major 
Issues of policy. Government must rest on some power or authority. 

Ower alone is not evil; it is the abuse of power that is evil. Irrespon- 
Siole power tends to be used in the interest of the group that wields 
© power, Ideally or in a perfect society each man would under- 
and and Support each law. But since the perfect society never exists, 
© next best thing is majority rule with the right of the minority to 


St: 
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protest or to become the majority if it is able to do so through per- 
suasion and change. The principle of consent implies a willingness 
to debate issues and to settle them through discussion and delibera- 
tion. 

Two additional principles or postulates of democracy may be men- 
tioned briefly. Both are related to the concept of the general welfare 
explicitly stated in the constitutions of some states and implied or 
assumed in others. As a fifth principle, democracy implies that “this 
is the kind of world that can be made better and that persons have 
a respongibility to work toward that end. This is the principle of 
betterment, or progress. This is not a superficial optimism, a belief in 
automatic or continuous progress. On the other hand, it is not pes- 
simism, which refuses to hope and work for better men and condi- 
tions. Democracy looks forward from what is to what ought to be. 
As gains and improvements are made possible, there is the convic- 
tion that they ought to be widely distributed among the people. This 
brings us to the sixth principle, the concept of equality. The drive 
toward equality or toward the elimination of artificial inequality has 
broken down the barriers of property, sex, class, religion, color, and 


race in civil and political affairs. The belief in equality arises from 


the conviction that, in spite of physical, intellectual, and other differ- 
ences, men possess in their common humanity a quality which is 
worth cultivating. Laws and institutions may be arranged either to 
emphasize and magnify the differences which divide men ot to stress 
the common humanity which unites them. 

The lower nature of man, the evil or the beast within him, urges 
him to take every advantage of his fellows, to get and to hold the 
most for himself and to exclude others. The higher nature of man 
strives for right based on human welfare and for the right of both 
the weak and the strong to live and help live. The democratic task 
is to give all men an opportunity to grow and to mature. A state is 
more or less democratic depending upon whether the people have 
more or less opportunity to share in controlling their government and 
the conditions under which they live. If man is capable of self-gov- 
ernment, the refusal to permit him to govern himself is likely tO 
lessen or destroy his self-respect and sense of responsibility, as well 
as his happiness and character. Democracy, let us add, is not de- 

- pendent upon any one set or type of institutions. The spirit and the 
convictions are more important than the machinery or the instru- 
ments through which the spirit is expressed. 

During recent years democracy has been vigorously attacked. The 
arguments against it include the claims that it is government by the 
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average, the mediocre, those who do not know, and that such persons 
are easily swayed by emotion and led astray; that it is inefficient and 
slow in action and therefore likely to be unstable; and that it gives 
greater opportunity for corruption and manipulation by special in- 
terests or by an “inside ring” of politicians. During the last few dec- 
ades the fascists have attacked the very basis of representative gov- 
ernment, including the ideals of freedom and equality. The fascist 
state is totalitarian or absolute, and government is in the hands of the 
“rare, great minds,” 

Those who defend democracy point out that this form’ of govern- 
ment is least likely to sacrifice the welfare of the majority to the 
interests of special groups and classes. Laws are more likely to benefit 
all persons, and the mass of people are, on the whole, more contented. 
When there is discontent, it is more easily expressed. Though men 
are not equal, they have an equal interest in justice and in social 
welfare; therefore, they should have equal rights to a voice in gov- 
ernment. Democracy tends to educate the citizens and to call into 
activity their intelligence and enthusiasm, While democracy has its 
defects, experience seems to indicate that, in the long run, these de- 
fects are less dangerous than those of more autocratic forms of gov- 
ernment, 

When men act merely because of the compulsion of law and cus- 
tom, they tend to become mechanically responsive rather than free 
and reflective moral agents. The man who is trained only to obey 
orders given by another tends to become a tool with a slave mind. 
In a democracy the citizen shares in making the regulations which 
are to control his conduct. Democracy gives training in responsibility; 
it is a theory of character as well as a theory of government. Auto- 
cratic forms of government tend to stifle freedom, responsibility, and 
character, Democracy thus appears to be the social condition neces- 
Sary for the richest personal development, 

For the more satisfactory working of democracy, certain conditions 
appear desirable. These include an educated electorate, a “civic sense” 
among the citizens, opportunity for free and informed discussion of 
Public issues,’ a disposition to elect men of high character and train- 
ing to public office, reforms in our democratic machinery and institu- 


tions, and a more equal distribution of wealth. Since the last point is 


most likely to be questioned, a word of explanation is necessary, 
Governmental regulation tends to operate in the direction of the effec- 
tive demand which is made upon it. Those who control the economic 
and financial resources of a country and the agencies for the expres- 
sion of public opinion are able to create a demand out of all propor- 
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tion to their numbers. Thus class rule may result in fact, if not in 
- theory. 


The Administration of Justice 


The making and enforcement of laws are two of the chief functions 
of the state. Through its laws the state determines what conduct is 
legal and what illegal. Laws are justified when their results are bene- 
ficial in the_lives of the citizens. To be effective they must have public 
sentiment behind them and be respected. Since social conditions 
change, laws need to be. revised frequently and brought up to date. 
In the application of laws it is unfortunate that appeal is made to 
tradition or precedent rather than to the facts in the total present 
situation. 

Traditional practice and theory of court procedure and the whole 
treatment of criminals are open to serious criticism. In the usual 

_ criminal trial there are two partisan groups, each trying to win a vic- 
tory. The members of each group are usually more interested in 
winning the case than in seeing that justice is done. The object of 
the trial is simply to find whether the defendant committed some 
particular crime with which he has been charged in the indictment. 
Should he be convicted, the legislature usually has determined, years 
in advance, how he should be treated or punished. We should note, 
however, that the indeterminate sentence is being introduced in many 
states. 

In place of the present legalistic and technical system, with its 
emphasis upon a particular crime, we need to shift our emphasis to 
the criminal and to put his treatment in the hands of specialists. Such 
persons are not concerned so much with a verdict of “guilty” or “not 
guilty” as with ascertaining all the facts regarding the offender and 
why he acted as he did. In the light of all the circumstances they 
seek to determine what it is best to do with him. 

The failure of the methods of punishment which society has used 
in the past is well known to students of the problem. From 75 to 80 
per cent of all penalties are fines, but for serious offenses criminals 
are usually given jail or prison sentences. Does the prison method of 
punishment justify its existence? We are usually told that this pun- 
ishment is necessary (1) to prevent or deter persons from committing 
crimes, (2) to protect society, and (8) to reform the criminal. Fairly 
conclusive evidence indicates that no one of these purposes is ac- 
complished to any great extent. Few criminals stop to think about 
the penalties for their act. When they do, it occasionally makes the 
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act more alluring. The experience of the past seems to indicate that 
* public and severe punishments tend to brutalize both the criminal 
and society, and lead to more rather than less crime. 

While the public is protected for a time, this is after the crime has 
been committed and is usually only for a short time—except in the 
case of the life imprisonment or death of the criminal. Most criminals 
serve their terms in jails, the average term being only a few months. 
For those who go to our prisons, the average term is a few years. 
Probably never more than one-tenth of the criminal group is in jail. 
or prison at any one time. If we place the offender in prison for the 
protection of society, does it not seem absurd to release him at the 
end of, say, two years, when he may be more dangerous than he was 
the day he went in? Do we really think that we can “protect” society 
by’ isolating the criminal from all normal, wholesome contacts and 
by placing him in a prison environment for’ a few years, and then 
releasing him into society again? 

The testimony of prisoners; prison officials, and trained investigators 
makes it clear that most persons discharged from prisons are not re- ' 
formed. Such punishment often leads only to a hatred of society and 
a desire for revenge, the acquisition of a technique of crime, a loss 
of self-respect, and personal disorganization as well. 

The purely legal approach to crime is quite inadequate. Two men 
may each steal an amount of money. Assuming that the distinction 
between grand larceny and petty larceny is twenty-five dollars, if one 
man steals twenty-six dollars and the other only twenty-four dollars, 
the first man, in the eyes of the law, is a more dangerous criminal 
and his punishment is greater. However, from the point of view of 
morality, the man who stole the smaller amount may be a much more 
dangerous character. It is becoming increasingly evident that society 
must place the emphasis ~:pon the condition of the criminal rather 
than upon the crime. Where punishment is of value, it must be near 
enough in time so that the pain or less will be connected with the 
evil deed. The person must come to hate the evil and not the person 
or group that administers the punishment. The punishment must also 
be considered fair or just by the offender. Punishment that is not in 
Some sense remedial is probably immoral. 

_ Society may take a hostile attitude toward offenders and merely 
Insist that they be made to suffer some penalty. On the other hand, 
Society through its representatives may attempt to understand the 
Offender, endeavor to discover the causes of his wrongdoing, and 
work out a program of control so that the offender may be reinstated 
as a normal member of society. Those who cannot be reformed by 
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known methods will need to be segregated permanently. Those who 
can be reformed should be given proper care in hospital, school, farm 
colony, or on probation, according to their needs and condition. They 
should be returned to society when the causes of their antisocial be- 
havior have been removed, and not before. Both the criminal as a 
person and society have rights that must be respected and obliga- 
tions that must be fulfilled. 

Improvements in the organization and the administration of justice 
embodying the newer ideas regarding the need for adjusting the 
treatment tò the needs of the offender are slowly being introduced. 
The fairly widespread use of probation, parole, indeterminate -sen- 
tences, and juvenile courts are steps in this direction. The principles 
of morality support the growing demand that we abandon a phi- 
losophy of punishment which emphasizes the crime in favor of an 
approach which stresses individual diagnosis and treatment, using all 
available knowledge. 


The Government and Moral Standards 


The great majority of governmental officials are honest and desire 
to serve the public interest. Most of them give effective and efficient 
service and deserve more recognition than they receive. Some students 
of government believe that standards of public morality have been 
steadily rising, even though they may not be improving as rapidly 
as the times or the need for higher standards demand. Though there 
are occasional slumps or dips in the long-time trend, our standards 
in political life, at least at the national level, are probably higher 
today than at the beginning of this century and certainly much higher 
than in colonial days. We are slowly developing a concept of general 
welfare which gives us “a working pattern for public ethics.” 1 At one 
time public office was quite generally viewed as a means to wealth. 
Later there was a time when “private profit by public servants’ at 
the jexpense of the general welfare” was considered corrupt, but 
private profit which accompanied public service was considered 
proper. The new principle which is being éstablished is that “private 
profit by public servants, whether or not it is achieved at the expense 
of the public welfare, is corrupt.” 2 


Standards of public morality influence and are influenced by stand- 


*Estes Kefauver, “Past.and Present Standards of Public Ethics in America: 


Are We Improving?” The Annals of t i itical’ i 
a ibid CCLXXX (1952); pp. 1-8, he American Academy of Political and Social 
id:, Pp. IË 
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ards of private morality. If there is a double standard in this area it 
appears to favor the governmental officials, since the public expects 
a higher standard of officials than of private citizens. We condemn 
public servants for behavior which is a fairly normal part of business 
and private life. We condemn and turn from office the official who 
takes a bribe. On the other hand, the public tends to overlook and 
usually fails to punish the. one who offers the bribe. 

A minority of governmental officials have carried on practices which 
have lowered the prestige of government and its officials. Anyone 
who scans the newspaper headlines during the decade of the nine- 
teen fifties will find numerous accounts of tax scandals, voting frauds, 
political decisions influenced by means of . “gifts,” accounts of the 
“five percenters,” protection for underworld characters, and shady 
business deals involving some public agency. Some officials.do not 
See clearly the issues involved and fall into unethical practices 
through ignorance. A small number may consciously use political 
office to promote their private interests. 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATORS 


The pressure upon administrators or other public officials to lower 
their standards or to engage in corrupt practices comes from many 
directions and may be very strong, 


In the Federal Government, the forces that would drive public servants 
from the straight and narrow path of virtue center chiefly upon a limited 
area, the area in which Government is heavily “action-laden.” This is the 
area in which there are big economic stakes, where the decisions of legis- 
lators and administrators directly affect the business, or the property, or 
‘the income of particular groups or individuals. The abuses of discretion 
or the exploitation of power are most serious chiefly where the Govern- 
ment is dispensing valuable rights. and privileges, constructing extensive 
Public works, spending vast sums for military supplies and equipment, 
making loans, granting direct or indirect subsidies, levying taxes, and 
regulating the activities of privileged monopolies or economic practices 
in which there is a public interest.3 


These “action-laden” areas, with the same pressures, are found in 
State and local governments. 
Public officials may have their integrity undermined by the accept- 
ance of gifts which put them under personal obligation to the donor; 
Y accepting expensive entertainment, which may. lead to a gradual 
shifting of loyalties; by the ties of past or the hope of future em- 
Ployment, which tends to influence decisions; and by involvement in 


, Ethical Standards in’ Government. A Report of a Subcommittee of the Senate 
ommittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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private business interests in such a way that their loyalties are divided. 

With these and other dangers in mind, a committee of the United 
States Senate has recommended that the following acts be declared 
unethical: 


1. Engaging in any personal business transaction or private arrangement 
for personal profit which was based upon the official position or confidential 
information of the official. r 

2. Accepting any` valuable gift, favor, or service either directly or in- 
directly from any person or organization with which the official transacted 
business fot the government. ` 

3. Discussing future employment outside the government with a person 
or organization with which there was pending official business. 

4. Divulging valuable commercial or economic information of a con- 
fidential character to unauthorized persons or releasing such information 
in advance of its authorized release date. A 

5. Becoming unduly involved (for example, through frequent luncheons, 
dinners, parties, or other expensive social engagements) with persons out- 
side the government with whom the officials did business.* 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATORS 


While some of the recommendations made above would apply to 
legislators as well as to administrators, there are some special prob- 
lems which legislators face. Some of the problems dealt with in this 
section will also apply to those executive and administrative officials 
who are elected to office. One problem which often has serious im- 
plications is the very high cost of running for elective offices, espe- 
cially in national and state governments and sometimes in county, 
municipal, or other areas of local government. Campaign funds and 
workers have to be secured, and many of the large donors want some 
favors in return for their help. These favors may be jobs for them- 
selves or friends, special legislation, contracts, subsidies, loans, in- 
surance, or other privileges. The pressure to grant such favors ex- 
plains in part why gambling and other antisocial practices are. 0C- 
casionally tolerated by officials in large cities. 5 

Other moral problems facing the legislator include the following: 
Shall the legislator vote according to his best judgment of the public 
interest at stake or in line with party policy or with popular senti- 
ment in his constituency? How shall the legislator conduct himself 

“Quoted in Paul .H. Douglas, Ethics in Government (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1952), pp. 61-62. 


“See reports of the Special Senate Committee to Investigate’Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce -(Estes Kefauver, Chairman), The Kefauver Report on 
Organized Crime (New York; Didier Publishers, 1952); for a brief discussion see 
George A. Graham, Morality in American -Polities (New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1952), pp. 42-49 4 
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in dealing with congressional. investigations? ® Party interests may be 
involved. There have been many demands for a fair code and for 
reforms in this field. Again, how shall the legislator deal with ad- 
ministrative agencies or bureaus when his constituents ask for aid 
in obtaining favorable decisions on issues in which they have an 
interest?.7 

A number of high officials in government have recommended that 
legislators and administrators make a public disclosure of private in- 
comes. Such publicity, it is believed, would be a. deterrent to im- 
proper conduct. In order to free themselves from private economic 
interests, some officials have voluntarily sold their stocks and bonds 
and have invested the money in investment trusts or have used it 
for other purposes. Some officials have voluntarily disclosed the nature 
and amounts of their income. 
° Various proposals have been made for codes of ethics for legisla- 
tors and administrators or other special groups of public officials. 
These codes are comparable to the codes which have been adopted 
by various professional and business groups. Good will alone is not 
enough. Men who face special or unique problems need to know 
“the rules of the game”—that is, just what is considered right and 
what wrong. Such codes, if kept up-to-date, made fairly specific, and 
used as the basis of disciplinary action, can be useful guides for con- 
duct and powerful means for maintaining high moral standards. 

A United States Senator presented in his testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Ethics the following “Decalogue for Members of 
Congress.” 


1. In the same sense in which a judge debars himself from decisions in 
which he has a direct personal financial stake, so I shall debar myself from 
legislative decisions, or, if I take action or choose to vote I shall fully 
disclose the nature of my interest. 

2. I shall never use my office to exert extra-legal pressure over the de- 
cisions of executive or administrative agencies. 

3. I shall treat witnesses who testify before committees on which I sit 
with courtesy and fairness, following self-imposed limitations which for 
centuries have been the hallmark of the judicial process. 

4. I shall not abuse my privilege of Congressional immunity; I shall not 
say things on the floors of Congress that I am not prepared to say outside, 
nor shall I betray the official confidence of the Congress, or of any commit- 
tee thereof. 


°For a code of practice for legislative investigations, see Erwin N. Griswold, 
The Fifth Amendment Today (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1955), 
pp. 45-48. 

"See Douglas, op. cit., chap. 3, for suggestions as to how to deal with these 
and related issues. 
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5. I shall not indulge in personal vilification of any kind, but I shall not 
hesitate to criticize public figures and public policies with determination 
and courage’ whenever facts of public nature justify such criticism. N 

6. I shall not vote on any issue without an attempt to consider the voice- 
less interest of the unorganized in our society. : 

7. I shall strive constantly to interpret interests of my constituents’ in the 
perspective of the total national interest. r 

‘8. I shall try to be loyal to the promises of my political party, and thus 
to strengthen party teamwork and party responsibility in the Congress. 

9. I shall not waste my own or my colleagues’ time -with irrelevant and 
inconsequential talk in committee or on the floor. 

10. Whether as a member of the majority or minority, I shall attempt in 
my actions and words to educate and clarify, never to obscure or confuse.® 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXVI: 
(1) Explain the reasons for (a) suspicion of governmental authority and 
(b) the increasing scope and complexity of governmental functions. 
(2) What is the doctrine of sovereignty? In your opinion, is the doctrine 
likely to be a help or a hindrance in the modern world? 
(3) Give the four views of the state, indicating which one you accept 
as being most adequate from an ethical point of view. Give reasons for 
your answer, 
(4) What are the six basic postulates of morality which underlie the 
ethical justification of the democratic way of life? Would you eliminate 
from or add to the list of six principles stated in the text? 
(5) Under what conditions is democracy most likely to succeed? What 
Suggestions would you make for the more satisfactory working of 
democracy? 
(6) Outline a program for the improvement of the administration of 


justice. What advantages, from‘ an ethical point of view, does this pro- 
gram have over much current practice? 


(7) What evidence is there for the view that star 
ity have beén rising in recent decades? 


(8) Under what conditions are administrative officials most likely to 
ame and discuss the acts which probably 


idards of public: moral- 


nited States Senate to prevent pas- 
sage of the Fair Employment Practices Commission bill. The bill was 
designed to eliminate discrimination in jobs on account of race, creed, or 
religion. Discuss the filibuster from the point of view of democratic 


° William Benton, “A Decalogue for Members of Congress,” New York Times 
Magazine, August 12, 1951; also quoted in Hubert H. Humphrey, “Ethical 
Standards in American Legislative Chambers,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXX ( 1952), pp. 58-59. 
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rights and “ethical principles. Do you agree that such practices tend to 


undermine.democracy and to gi 
reactionaries, and on the other 


ve comfort on the one hand to extreme 
hand to extreme radicals who want to 


undermine confidence in our way of life? For a discussion of the ethics 


of the filibuster, see George A. 
(New: York: Random House, Inc 


Graham, Morality in American Politics 
. 1952), pp. 126 f. 


. Is there any justification for lynchers or for vigilantes who take the law 
into their own hands? Give your reaction to the following statement: 
“If a man murders another man and is seized by a mob and lynched, 
the first man is a criminal but the mob are conspirators and rebels, as 
well as assassins; for by depriving the murderer of his right of trial 
and conviction by a jury of his peers and of sentence carried out ac- 
cording to the terms of the law, they have defied the whole system of 
constitutional government, and if they go unpunished they have weak- 
ened it and exposed it to further contempt. If a striker throws a brick 
through a factory window or beats up a strike-breaker, he should be 

» arrested and dealt with as the law decrees. But if a mob of vigilantes 


drags him out of his house and 


attacks him and threatens his life, the 


vigilantes are the dangerous revolutionaries and the striker by com- 
parison is a mere petty Jawbreaker.” 9 


Wire-tapping has gone on for ye: 


ars, and it is reported that there is more 


of it today than ever before. Detectives, narcotic sleuths, and other 
agents are alleged to use this method for listening in on the conversations 
of suspected dope sellers and other criminals, What is your reaction to 


such practices? 


. In addition to the wire-tapping 


that many important telephones 
tored”—that is, the conversation 


mentioned above, it has been reported 
in Washington are “censored” or “moni- 
is recorded or taken down by a stenogra- 


pher who is on an extension telephone. One reason given for this practice 
is the fear that an outside recording can be “doctored” and used as 
evidence in a hearing, investigation, or a dispute over what was said 
or not said. One men is reported to consider the use of these pre- 
cautionary measures as a moral obligation, to protect his own reputation 
and that of others. Comment upon this practice. Is a person who is 
having ‘his conversations monitored and recorded under obligation’ to 


inform the person at the other 
is being monitored? 


- A Cleveland judge once sent a 


end of the line that the conversation 


man back to the Ohio Penitentiary be- 


cause of a legal technicality. Another man confessed, 187 days after the 
Conviction, that he had committed the robbery for which the man was 
Serving time, but the law denies a new trial unless the new evidence is 


filed within 120 days after convi 


ction. Raymond B. Fosdick in American 


Police Systems, Chapter I, tells about various cases where criminals were 
let off because of some minor technicality. For example, a man convicted 


of assault with intent to kill was 
the letter e in the word malice. 
permitting such technicalities to 
law? 


°” Freda Kirchwey,.“A Plea for Demo 


freed because the copying clerk omitted 
What do you think of the practice of 
destroy the intent and the spirit of the 


cracy,” Journal of the American Association 


of University Women, October, 1935, p. 4. 
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1 
. The author has on file a number of newspaper accounis of men who 
were released from prison after having served some years for crimes they 
did not commit. One served three, another thirteen, and still another 
seventeen years. Not all men in prison are guilty of the offenses for 
which they were committed. Consider carefully the following questions: 
Has the state met its full responsibility when it has freed an innocent 
man? Is a pardon by the governor or a public apology sufficient? Private 
persons are liable for injuries they inflict even if they are unintentional; 
should the state hold itself similarly responsible and compensate the 
injured person? ate 
8. Is it ethical for members of one political party to vote in the primaries 
for the candidates of the opposing party who are thought to have the 
least chance of election? For example, in the direct primary elections of 
1938, many Republicans are reported to have voted in the Democratic 
primary in order to give support to candidates opposed by the adminis- | 
tration. See the New York Times for August 24, 1938. For a more recent 
discussion of campaign ethics, see George A. Graham, op. cit., pp. 276 ff. 
. Where can one draw the line between “souvenir hunting” by an army 
of occupation and plain criminal looting? In 1946 a captain in the Wacs, 
charged with taking the crown jewels of the House of Hesse from a 
castle in Germany, said that she was just doing what others were doing. 
In World War II officers and soldiers were often billeted in private 
homes, many of which were requisitioned and the occupants moved out. 
Many of these soldiers did not hesitate to take cameras, musical instru- 
ments, rugs, oil paintings, radios, and the like and ship them home. Do 
conquered peoples have any rights which need to be recognized? Is it 
possible for a nation to maintain moral leadership and for individuals to 
retain their integrity if such practices become widespread? 


R] 
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THE ATOMIC AGE AND THE 
° QUEST FOR PEACE 


Any discussion of the atomic age 
upon which we have entered must of necessity be tentative and sug- 
-gestive only. New inventions or discoveries may change conditions 
with great rapidity, or a.change in the world situation may cause ‘us 
to interpret our problems in a different frame of reference, We are 


or with the strictly scientific and engineering problems involved in 
the release and application of atomic power. The control and use of 
atomic energy, however, is more than a scientific problem; it is a 
moral and human problem of the utmost urgency. Decisions regard- 
ing the use of atomic power will affect man’s social, political, and - 


economic relationships and may well determine the fate of modern 
civilization. 


Living in an Age of Revolution 


A revolutionary period is one in which the rate of change is 
markedly more accelerated than it is m normal times. In revolution- 
ary times, basic shifts take place in man’s habits, culture, and ways | 
of thinking, Revolution and not communism is the fundamental cause 
of the changes and conflicts in our world. Communism has arisen as 


one of the efforts to interpret and direct it—or, should we’ say, mis- 
direct it? A 


TWO KINDS OF REVOLUTION 
Revolutions are of two kinds: those intended, which are violent 
conflicts between two groups of people; and those unintended, which 
446 
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steal up on as unawares.’ The intended revolutions, such as the 
French, the American, and the Russian Revolutions, are crisés often 
caused by the stupidity of some group and the resulting resentment. 
In such situations, a group is resisting some abuse of power by an- 
other group and is attempting to force a social, political, or economic 
change. Our world has witnessed many revolutions of this type. The 
unintended revolutions, on the other hand, are relatively slow and 
peaceful. A series of inventions, including the steam engine, was an 
important factor in the Industrial Revolution, which started in the 
eighteenth century and eventually changed the nature of Western 
civilization. Later technological revolutions were of a similar type. 
The Industrial and Technological Revolutions, still under way, are 
now being followed by the “Age of Automation” and the “Atomic 
Revolution,” which may far surpass the earlier revolutions in sig- 
nificance, 

We appear to be living in one-of the major transformations of his- 
tory; some persons, indeed, are using the term “World Revolution.” 
Previous revolutions were regional, since contacts and communica- 
tions were limited. Today we are living in the first period of history 
in which a revolution can be world-wide. This is true because con- 
tacts are world-wide and there is a high degree of interdependence. 
Some years ago, Alfred North Whitehead referred to the “recent 
shortening of the time-span between notable changes in social cus- 
toms.”? The rate of change has increased so that changes which 
formerly might have taken centuries now come within the life-span 
of single individuals. This speed creates new problems for individuals 
and for society. 3 

All over the world, large-groups of persons are in revolt against the 
old order, with its inequalities and injustices. People are dissatisfied 
with colonialism, imperialism, and racial intolerance, They are re- 
Volting against political systems that lead so frequently to conflicts 
and war, against economic conditions that leave many. destitute in 
the midst: of potential plenty, and against interpretations of life that 
take from it all meaning and significance. The revolutionary move- 
ments in our world, coupled with the release of atomic energy, have 
Created an unprecedented situation. 


TH. A. Overstreet, A Declaration of Interdependence (New York: W. W. ` 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1937), pp. 15ff.; M. Richard Shaull, Encounter with Revo-. 
lution (New York: The Association Press, 1955). 

Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Co.; 1985), p. 116, 
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A HUMANIZED ENVIRONMENT 


Once man had very little control over land, sea, or air, or over the 
other’ processes of nature. He stood in awe before them and was 
forced to adjust his life to their demands. Throughout history man 
has been gaining more and more control over nature. At first the rate 
of progress was very slow. Then changes came at an accelerating 
pace until, within the last few decades, man has released power so 
vast that the difference between ordinary explosives and atomic €x- 
plosives is a factor of more than a million. 

New discoveries and inventions and new sources of power tend to 
spread out in their effects until they lead to changes in all phases of 
human living. The discovery of fire was used for comfort and prog- 
ress, but also for destruction. The invention of gunpowder helped to 
destroy feudalism in Europe and to usher in a new type of society. 
The invention of printing was an important factor in the rise of mod- 
ern civilization. The microscope led to great change in medicine; the 
telescope did the same in astronomy. Other inventions, like the steam 
engine, as we have seen, led to the Industrial and Technological 
Revolutions, which have changed all phases of society. The new 
sources of energy released in our time appear to make these earlier 
advances pale into relative insignificance. 

Modern man is living in a “humanized natural environment.” It is 
one which, to a great extent, he controls or manipulates. Man’s in- 
ventions enter into the constitution of an environment which is 
increasingly “a man-designed, pre-arranged, highly controlled and 
continually improved creation.” 3 Man would like to ban chance, ca- 
tastrophe, and death, but he is not likely to do so. Nature brings 
beauty and healing, but also destruction and death. Nuclear fission 
has opened up a new era for mankind. Not only has atomic energy 
changed warfare, but it is likely to change all aspects of man’s life 
and of society. 

Writing more than a decade after the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb, a special adviser to the President of the United States said: 


The atom has within it a greater potential for constructive use by mankind 
for the enrichment of life than any other single development in the recorded 
history of the world. It also has. a, larger capability of devastation of civili- 
zations through the spreading of death than all other destructive methods 
previously discovered.* 

® Robert Jungk, Tomorrow Is Already Here (New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1954), p. 9. ‘ 


“Harold E. Stassen, “Atoms for Peace Will Con At for War,” New 
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CHANGING PATTERNS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The attitudes and methods of the scientist, as well as the working 
conditions surrounding much scientific activity, have been changing. 
Some scientists are not happy about the nature and direction of these 
changes. Some contrast the “age of innocence” and leisurely research 
“before the bomb” with the sense of anxiety and feverish group work 
“after the bomb.” New occupational hazards, including screening for 
government work, security precautions, and loyalty investigations, aré 
the order of the day. These investigations may lead to loss of time, 
the publication of intimate details regarding the life of the scientist, 
and unpredictable losses of income and reputation, with little chance 
of appeal. 4 

Again, many scientists are concerned over the fact that a large 
portion of present-day research is for the armed services and di- 
rectly or indirectly related to questions of war. The anxiety of these 
scientists arises from their doubt as to the moral implications of their 
activities, From a small dedicated group living aloof from the strug- 
gles of the world they have become the center of political contro- 
versy and public attention. They cannot be as confident as they were 
in the past that their research will bring good for mankind, and this 
has reduced the intellectual enjoyment of their labors. Furthermore, 
because of public fear of the destructive power of the atom and the 
association of scientists in the minds of men with this fear, we are 
told by an outstanding scientist that “esteem for science and scien- 
tists is lower than it has ever been in this century.” 5 If there is truth 
in this statement, it is due to a lack of public understanding of science 
and to a wave of political obscurantism and demagogery in recent 
years. Science has been supported with funds to a greater extent than 
ever before. Much of this support, however, has been motivated by 
military considerations. 

Scientists and other workers may not know the nature of the work 
they are performing. About a million persons were involved in the 
projects that led to the splitting of the atom and the making of the 
first bombs; Probably not more than one per cent of the persons in- 
volved knew or even guessed the nature of the work in which they 
were engaged. In such a situation the person as moral agent is sepa- 
rated ftom a knowledge of the use to which his energies are being 
devoted. This separation of the person from a knowledge of the con- 
sequences of his actions tends to undermine his sense of moral re- 


© Nobel Prize winner I. I. Rabi, quoted in the New York Times, February 5, 
1956, sec. IV, p. 10. 
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sponsibility. He becomes a cog in a great machine which is grinding 
out he knows not what. Man may be engaged in large-scale or or- 
ganized evil without an awareness of this fact. This is part of the 
problem of “moral man and immoral society,” and it may explain 
some forms of uneasiness, anxiety, and ‘meaninglessness. 

The question of the control of science has been discussed from 
time to time. The pursuit of truth is a cultural and human value 
which ought to continue. This implies the freedom of the scientist to 
seek knowledge. Pure science or pure knowledge directly injures no 
one, and the government or group that prevents the pursuit of truth 
injures its own people in the long run. The technological application 
of scientific knowledge; however, is another problem. Society, through 
government or international agencies, will need to control the use of 
atomic power in order tọ bring its benefits to mankind and to prevent 
the destruction of civilization itself. 

Most atomic scientists have favored domestic, civilian control of 
atomic energy and international control of the military use of atomic 
weapons. Lack of control in the latter area would eventually be dis- 
astrous. Control, in the sense of a dominant lead by a single nation, 
is not possible for any length of time. International control apparently 
should be under the United Nations or some international organization 
set up for this specific purpose. 


THE ATOMIC AGE AND DEMOCRACY 


The release of the tremendous power of atomic energy before we 
have learned to unite mankind is creating serious problems for demo- 


toa situation wherein an uninformed public might be stirred up in 
a crisis to force an irrational policy upon its leaders? The clear moral 
responsibility of every member of Congress and of citizens in general 
is to be informed about and to understand, not the technical details, 
but the meaning and the potentialities of atomic energy, both for good 
and for evil. Man can survive in this world of incredible power only 
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if he is willing go move ahead rapidly in social and political wisdom 
and moral and spiritual insight. 

Atomic power is already a big industry. During its first decade, for 
example, the United States government spent fifteen billion dollars or 
more in research and development in this field. Other governments 
are expanding their researcli and applying the resulting knowledge 
as rapidly as possible. Private industry is also sharing in research and 
developnient. For reasons of national security and human health and 
welfare, atomic energy is and will probably continue to be closely 
controlled or supervised by governments. Problems of intellectual 
freedom, of the civil liberties as a whole, and of individualism versus 
social control will continue to perplex us as we move forward in the . 
atomic age. These problems, too, will demand clear thinking and moral 
insight. 


The Atom as a Boon to Man 


How can the vast power released by nuclear fission be used for 
the promotion of human welfare? During the first decade of the 
atomic age, the public heard mainly about the bomb and the destruc- 
tive power of the atom. Creation is often more difficult than destruc- 
tion, and creation usually takes more time and forethought. There is 
a tremendous moral challenge here as we view the possibilities before 
us. Research on the everyday peacetime uses of atomic energy is being 
pushed forward in a number of countries. During the summer of 1955, 
scientists from more than seventy nations attended the Geneva Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. At this conference 
many persons discovered that what they had thought were secrets 
were not secrets at all. They found that there is need to remove the 
obstacles, mainly secrecy, that stand in the way of the application of 
radioactivity and nuclear power to such fields as industry, agriculture, 
and medicine. 

What are the industrial implications of atomic energy? Primitive 
peoples lived under what has been called a low-energy culture. That 
is, all man’s energy was needed to provide food, shelter, and protec- 
tion. Man could provide only the basic necessities for existence. Later, 
through his inventions and growing knowledge and skills, man gained 
more and more control over nature. He developed a higher-energy 
culture. He was able not only to provide food, clothing, and shelter, 
but to develop the service trades and to promote education, the arts, 
and other elements of culture. We speak of these people as civilized. 

With the release of atomic energy; it may be that before long a 
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small fraction of the available energy will supply our Lasic necessities 
and that a-much larger proportion may be available for the cultural 
and spiritual pursuits of men. We are told that it is easier to make 
industrial applications of atomic energy than it is to make a bomb. 
In the bomb there is a sudden release of energy. In. the power plant 
the energy is under control, is harnessed. The resulting alternatives 
are startling. The new energy may magnify our conflicts and fears and 
even destroy us. On the other hand,.it may mean the end of human 
drudgery and fatigue, the elimination of poverty and much misery, 
and may give us cheaper power and-a new leisure. 

We are told that a pound of pure, fissionable uranium 235 has an 
energy potential of about two and a half million pounds of coal. 
Electric power generated from the new sources of energy may supple- 
ment coal, oil, gasoline, gas, and water power. It may come to furnsh 
power for ships and trains and other means of transportation, to furnish 
power for our automatic factories, and to warm and cool our homes 
and cities. Radioactive materials or radioisotopes, which can be made 
cheaply and in abundance, have innumerable uses. For example, they 
can detect flaws in materials and indicate wear in piston and other 
engine parts. 

In the field of agricultural pursuits, the peacetime use of atomic 
energy holds much promise. The new discoveries may change our 
agricultural and crop patterns, improve the fertilizing of crops, enable 
us to preserve or conserve food much longer, lead to the dry steriliza- 
tion of drugs, plasma, and surgical appliances, aid us in disposing 
of human and industrial wastes, and enable us to destroy dangerous 
insects and pests, 

Medical advances through the use of radioactive substances and 
penetrating radiations are of outstanding significance. The gains will 
be great both in the areas of diagnosis and of treatment. Radioactive 
isotopes can be used in the body as “tracers” to follow the flow of 
gases, liquids, and solids to various parts of the body. Minute amounts 
of drugs, vitamins, and: poisons can be followed as they move about 
the body. Thus man may come to know more accurately how the body 
works and the effects of food and drugs. Radioactivity may be as 
important to the advance of medicine as was the discovery, of the 
microscope 

The new discoveries ‘and methods open up chéap and portable 
sources of radiation. Cures for some diseases and other advances in 
human welfare will be made more rapidly. For example, certain 
types of cancer are said to yield to neutron irradiation and others to 
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gamma-ray irradiation. Radioactive phosphorus has-been used in the 
‘treatment of leukemia. Radioactive iodine in the thyroid gland has been 
used to treat thyroid disease. These are just a few of the ways through 
which atomic energy may be a boon to men. 


The Atom as a Threat to Man 


Writing in the Tenth Anniversary number of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, the editor tells how the Bulletin. was founded in 
1945 


by a group of scientists whose participation in the development of the 
atomic bomb convinced them that, with this ‘discovery, a radical change 
has come in the role of science in public affairs. They believed that man- 
kind was entering, unawares, into a new age, fraught with unprecedented 
dangers of destruction.® 


One scientist who, along with others, had signed a petition urging 
that the atomic bomb not be used against Japan without prior demon- 
stration of its power and an opportunity to surrender, wrote ten years 
latér: 


As I look back over the past ten years I realize that the worst fears which 
gripped the scientists at that time have come to pass—all except the final 
Sreat catastrophe. The United States no longer maintains a monopoly over 
nuclear weapons. Atomic bombs are now numbered in the thousands. The 
hydrogen bomb has come into existence. The-Soviet Union and the United 
States have become involved in a nuclear arms race. There still is no inter- 
national control.7 


Many scientists and others fear that we are drifting toward disaster. 
Our failure to achieve international control of atomic weapons, hysteri- 
cal fear of an atomic war, and the necessity of preparation for total 
atomic war, they fear, will lead to a loss of civil liberties, to greatly 
increased governmental control over life, and to increased intolerance, 
Police investigations, loyalty checks, and general suspicion. In the 
totalitarian world, these trends are far advanced. Will the democratic 

„ World be able to resist them? 

Until we gain some conception of the vast nature of the new power 
available to man, we may not see the necessity of challenging at 
once some of the older tribal ways of thinking and acting and for 


° Eugene Rabinowitch, “Ten Years That Changed the World,” Bulletin of the 
tomic Scientists, January, 1956, p. 2. 
Harrison Brown, “A Scientist Looks at the Balance Sheet,” Saturday Review, 
August 6, 1955, p, 22. 
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supporting efforts to build a peaceful world order. The first atomic 
bombs were equal to about 21,000 tons of TNT. They were capable 
of destroying a city with a population of 100,000. Soon atomic bombs 
more than ten times as powerful and hydrogen bombs with over a 
hundred times the destructive -capacity of the original bombs, wera 
being made. We have been told that one of the thermonuclear or 
hydrogen bombs could destroy any city in existence. In addition to 
complete destruction over something like a hundred square miles, the 
“radioactive fallout” or dust or cloud might settle on an area of sev- 
eral thousand square miles and make this area uninhabitable for a 
considerable time. One can not be surprised, then, to know that since 
1945 scientists, the governmental leaders of various nations, and the 
officials of the United Nations organization have been concerned with 
the problem of how to control the atom and how to separate its ‘pos- 
sible evil consequences from its possible benefits. 

The question of the development and use of the atomic bomb in 
World War II will be debated for many years to come. Those who 
defend the use of the bomb point out that it ended abruptly the most 
destructive war in history and thus probably saved many lives. Some 
thought that the use of the bomb would help to convince the peoples 
is the world that world collaboration is essential to preserve civiliza- 

on. 

Those who condemn our use of the bomb say that. we have offended 
the moral consciousness of mankind and that we shall not be able to 
appeal to moral principles to protect ourselves against the use of the 
bomb in the future. They feel that the bomb-was used when victory 
was assured and that we did nòt need to use it. A group of scientists 
who worked on the first atomic bomb signed a memorandum, sent to 

_ the President of the United States, urging that the bomb not be used 
on an open city. Since then many of those scientists as well as other 
people, have been troubled by the way in which it was used. 

Another moral issue facing our society has to do with the manu- 
facture and the stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen bombs as “security 
weapons.” Soon after the first bomb was exploded, some persons held 
the false assumption that one nation could keep the secret or that one 
nation, our own, could keep well in advance ia atomic research. In 
his message to the United Nations Atomic Conference in Geneva. some 
years later, President Eisenhower said: 


Science speaks in many tongues. The advancement of the nuclear arts has 
been the work of men of many nations. That is so because the atom itself 
is nonpolitical. It wears no nationality and recognizes no frontiers. It is 
neither moral nor immoral. Only man’s choice can make it good or evil. 
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The phenomenory of. nuclear fission having been revealed to man, it is still 
left to him to determine the use to which it shall be put.8 


Since security is not to be gained through secrecy, others have sug- 
gested that “future wars must have limited objectives,” and that “atoms 
for peace” may become a substitute for “atoms for war.” Advance in 
the application of nuclear science is more important than any con- 
ceivable economic gain to be obtained through the control of colonies 
or the seizure of the territory of another nation. After more than a 
decade of discussion and negotiation, men are talking about deterrence 
through the fear of immediate mass retaliation. Some argue, that, the 
condition of the world being what it is, the nation must be ready to 
retaliate at a moment’s notice. The power of instant retaliation, it is 
asserted, is an important element in national defense and is the effec- 
tive, way to prevent war. 

In an age when many nations are stockpiling atomic weapons, the 
leaders of any particular nation may not know the source or cause of 
an explosion that may take place in its territory. Against whom or 
what will that nation retaliate? We have reached the point where 
imagination and clear thinking on an unprecedented scale are needed 
to avoid war and utter catastrophe. Many persons, including atomic 
scientists and leaders in many nations, are telling us that security and 
escape from war may be gained only through effective international 
control, One who reads recent -literature dealing with atomic energy 
is impressed with the constant demand for “strict international control 
of atomic. energy.” This goal, it appears, depends on the development 
of ethical standards which are higher than most “practical men” have 
been prepared to accept in the past for themselves or for their nation. 
There appears to be no solution short of the abolition of war as a 
means for settling disputes. Is permanent peace possible? 


Can We Win the Peace? 


The most important moral and social issue of our time has to do 
with the relationship of states or nations to one another. Are we 
destined in the near future to move into an era of peace and interna- 
tional understanding and good will, or will more terrible wars and 
international anarchy remain with us? 

The release and control of atomic energy gives this problem of 
war and peace a new urgency. The dropping of two atomic bombs 
on Japan in 1945 not only brought World War II to a sudden and 


° President Dwight D. Eisenhower, message to the United Nations Atomic 
Conference in Geneva, quoted in the New York Times, August 9, 1955, p. 8. 
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decisive end but changed the nature of warfare itgelf, as we have 
seen. Unless we can revise our old-fashioned ways of thinking and 
acting, overcome our cultural lag, and bring our morals up to date 
and apply them to the new conditions which we face, the new power 
may destroy us. The release of atomic energy has caught the world 
unprepared and incredulous. Truly, “modern man is obsolete.” 

In a world that demands clear thinking and courageous living, too 
many persons have been fooling themselves with dangerous illusions 
and living on the basis of dangerous practices. Among the fallacious 
ideas are the notions that our form of government will save us, that 
democracies are safe if the citizens stay at home and give their atten- 
tion to their own affairs, that science alone can save us, that progress 
is inevitable, and that we do not need to worry about the future. The 
events of the past decades should be enough to convince anyone of 
the fallacy of these stereotypes. The view that man is a fighting ani- 
mal and that wars are therefore inevitable is an even more persistent 
notion. War, in the opinion of the author, is a phenomenon that can 
be eliminated, It is a social phenomenon, like dueling and slavery. Just 
as these have been eliminated from most of the earth’s surface, so war 
also can be elimiriated. In fact, war already has been eliminated from 
considerable areas—in the forty-eight states in the United States and 
among the nations within the British Commonwealth, for example. 
Disputes arise between these political units, but no longer do the 
peoples think of settling those disputes by warfare, “All peoples,” 
says Dr. Quincy Wright, “tend to become aggressive in times of war, 


i ass away. Just as the nation-state 
was superimposed on the family, tribe, or clan, thereby eliminating 
tribal warfare, transnational or international institutions need to be 
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established asa step toward the elimination of wars between nations. 
The United Nations organization is a step in this direction. We live 
in a world that is so interdependent that acts in any part of the 
world affect the peoples in the rest of the world. 

A dangerous practice, one which tends to lea directly to war, is 
the old game of power politics. It is closely related to the concept of 
national sovereignty, and it frequently takes the form of economic im- 
perialism. Either economic or political considerations may -be domi- 
nant, but the result is much the same. The drives for power and 
strategic position, for prestige, for sources of raw material, and for 
markets have been and are today major causes of war. During the last 
few decades, ideological factors or wide differences in social philoso- 
phies have added to the world tension. 

Practically no one today wants war. Intelligent men of good will 
the world around are hoping and working for peace. The issue which 
really divides our nation and other nations is: How are we most likely 
to get-peace? There are two ideals or programs among those who claim 
they want peace. One group insists that the way to- get peace is to 
make the nation individually strong, to maintain a large army, navy, 
and air force, to acquire strategic bases, and to develop the newer 
methods of warfare, such as the atomic and the bacteriological, so that 
other nations will fear us and, fearing us, will not dare attack us. 
Members of. this school of thought do not necessarily oppose the 
creation of international machinery for settling disputes. They give 
primary emphasis to programs of individual national.security, and they 
are likely to oppose any abridgment of national sovereignty. 

Another group of people say that if we really want peace we must 
set up instruments for the peaceful settlement of disputes and work 
toward an effective world organization. They challenge the philosophy 
of the first’group, saying that if we plan for war, we are likely to create 
War. There is much in this latter position which seems reasonable. 
The reliance upon huge armaments seems to be logically and psy- 
chologically unsound. Logically, how can we expect a nation to be 
Secure by being stronger than any other nation? Obviously, only one 
nation can be the strongest at any given moment, All nations want 
Security. Can each one achieve it by being stronger than any other? If 
One. nation becomes the strongest for a time, must not some other 
nation overtake it if it is to become secure in-its turn? Only one nation 
can be “secure” in this way. When other nations fear, they too begin 
to arm to the teeth and to combine against those whom they fear. 

his creates a vicious circle, which has led to war in the. past and 
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is likely to do so in the future. Fear and the desire to bé strong lead to 
national rivalry, then to power politics and imperialism, and finally to 
war. 

The same thing holds true psychologically. When men prepare for 
war and think of war, they tend to create war. That is the danger in 
what is known as the “military mind.” When men live in a warlike 
atmosphere, the tinder is always there and a small spark may easily 
ignite it. For example, two men may quarrel over a trivial thing. Under 
ordinary circumstances the matter will blow over or: be settled in 
some peaceful way. But let those same men quarrel while each man 
holds a loaded gun in his hand and the chance for a peaceful settle- 
ment is much less. 

Tn an age in which scientific discoveries are taking place so rapidly, 
how can we have any assurance that we can always be the strongest 
nation? Types of warfare may become obsolete almost overnight. The 
atomic scientists tell us that any advantage we may possess today is 
likely to be temporary. They tell us also that an attempt to keep our 
knowledge secret is likely to stifle scientific development, so that we 
may eventually be left behind, insofar as new discoveries are con- 
cerned. Scientists from many countries assisted in the release of 
atomic energy. If we ‘are to think and plan for another war, we shall 
need to spend most of our resources on preparations. We shall have 
to disperse our cities. We shall have to give up a considerable part of 
our freedom to some over-all authority so that we may be able to act 
quickly and unitedly. Many persons fear that preparations for an 
atomic war lead to an armament race and eventually to a war of 
annihilation that may set civilization back centuries if, indeed, it does 
not end our'type of civilization, Power is too great and the world is 
too interdependent for intelligent men to permit the world to drift into 
another war. The crucial question before’ our age is whether the new 
power in our hands is to be used for constructive medical, social, and 
industrial purposes or be poured out in new rivers of blood and new 
avalanches of human destruction. Writing before the release of atomic 
energy, Quincy Wright said, 


Tn the Most recent stage of world civilization war has made -for instability, 
for disintegration, for despotism, and for unadaptability, rendering the 


course of civilization less predictable and continued progress toward achieve- 
ment of its values less probable.® 


Toynbee says that “warfare is the commonest cause of breakdown of 


L Seen Wright, A Study of War (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942)» 
p. 272. 
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civilization during the four or five millennia.” 1° If this has been the 
effect in the past, what is likely to be the result in the atomic age of 
the present? 

To avoid misunderstanding, let the writer state here his realization 
that we are not going to be able to discard our armaments overnight, 
nor is one nation going to do it alone. That is not the most important 
problem at the moment. We do need to have a general lowering of 
armaments in all countries. It appears not only foolish but actually 
immoral to spend so much money on weapons of destruction when we 
might be using the money for constructive purposes, such,as the pro- 
motion of health, education, a higher standard of living, and cultural 
development along many lines. The important matters at present in- 
clude: inspection and international control of atomic energy, so that 
individuals or nations that might wish to use it for destructive pur- 
poses will be curbed; the strengthening of the United Nations organi- 
zation so that it may become more effective; and the promotion of 
good will and understanding among the peoples of the world. 

Among the paths to war are these: power politics and aggression, 
ideological conflicts, bigoted nationalism, competitive armament 
races, economic imperialism, and monopolistic trade practices. We 
can help to eliminate war as we improve the conditions which beget 
war. In the face of sheer aggression there seems to be little that 
opposing force can do to avoid war, but there are paths to peace which 
can be strengthened. Among the paths to peace are the growth of 
transnational or international organizations to promote co-operation 
among the nations, the general reduction of armaments, a growing 
sentiment in opposition to war, the growth of democracy, and the 
maintenance of full employment and a sense of social security on the 
domestic scene. 

A detailed discussion of the organizations. or machinery for the 
promotion of peace is not possible here. The alert student, however, 
should keep informed regarding these developments. He should re- 
member, too, that while organization is important, the spirit, the atti- 
tude, and the living faith which men hold are of even greater impor- 
tance. While the-accident of birth makes a man a member of a nation, 
it also makes him a member of humanity. He can be loyal to mankind 
without being disloyal to his own state and his own kindred. When a 
man sees that the rights of other persons and of other groups are as 
sacred as those of his own, he is approaching moral maturity, 


X Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (London: Oxford Univ. Press, London, 
1984), II, p. 150. 
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Questions and Projects 


ions on Chapter XXVII: A 
ee would R cae he person who says that moral philosophers 
ay out of thẹ field of atomic energy? 

a between the two kinds of revolution. To punt oneni 
can the age in which we are living be called an age of revolution? Is 
the term “World Revolution” an appropriate one? P b 
(3) What is meant by a “humanized environment” and what are its 
fproblems? 3 1 , 
(4) Explain the new problems facing scientists. What specifically mora 
problems grow out of the changing conditions of scientific activity? Do 
not confine your thinking exclusively to the problems discussed in this 
chapter. 

(5) What are some of the new dangers to democracy as men enter the 
atomic age? 

(6) Explain some of the possible peacetime uses of nuclear fission. 

(7) Discuss the dangers involved in the use of atomic power in war. 
(8) Discuss the use of the atom bon.b to end World War Il. 

(9) What are some of the methods which have been suggested as means 
for avoiding an atomic war? Evaluate these proposals with care. 

(10) Discuss the main obstacles to permanent peace. What are some of 
the steps which need to be taken or changes which need to be made if 
we are to have peace in the decades ahead? 

How would you answer the following questions? 

(1) Are we more secure or more insecure now that we have a large 
supply of atomic and hydrogen bombs? E 
(2) To what extent is the doctrine of national sovereignty obsolete, or is 
it as valid as ever? 


(3) Are there any human or natural rights of man which are above 
national rights? If so, what are they? 

What is meant by “the military mind”? Does a member of the armed 
services necessarily exhibit this outlook? For a statement of the problem 
see H. C. Holdridge, “American Militarism,” Christian Century, March 
19, 1947, pp. 365-367; Hanson W. Baldwin, “The Military Move in, 
Harpers Magazine, December 1947, pp. 481-489, 

ent one occasionally hears to the effect that there is 
now no alternative to peace except utter destruction. See Speak Truth to 
Power (New York: American Friends Service Committee, 1955). 
Report on the efforts or negotiations for international control of atomic 
energy. See Eugene Rabinowitch (ed.), Minutes to Midnight: The Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy (Chicago: Educational Foundation 
for Nuclear Service, Inc., 1950); John Lear, “Ike and the Peaceful 


Atom,” The Reporter, January 12, 1956, pp. 11. (The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists will also be helpful in this study.) 


ment of resources and territory to changing conditions in the world. 
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What would appear to be the moral approach to such problems of inter- 
national relations? 

7. The United Nations Convention n Genocide is an effort to outlaw acts 
intended “to destroy in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or 
religious group.” The United States delegates joined in a 50-0 vote in 
favor of a resolution which urged all states to speed ratification. After 
the vote the delegation said that the vote was “not a commitment as 
to the timing of action by the United States” and was not to be inter- 
preted as authorizing propaganda in favor of the convention in the 
United States. To date no vigorous effort has been taken to secure 
United States ratification, even though a majority.of the member nations 
of the United Nations have ratified the convention. Comment upon the 
above in terms of consistency, integrity, and moral leadership. (See 
the editorial page of the New York Times, November 8, 1953.) 
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one can do is pick out those aspects of character or conduct which 
the consciousness of an age recognizes and approves. 


The Traditional Virtues 


The Greeks sought excellence of character as well as order and 
symmetry in external form. Practically all the Greeks accepted justice, 
wisdom, courage, and self-control or temperance as the fundamental 
virtues. For Plato (c.427 3.c—347 B.C.) these are the four cardinal 
virtues. Thcir relation to the life of man and to society is seen in the 
threefold division of the “soul” and of society. Chapter XI pointed out 
these divisions, with their characteristic virtues. Briefly, they were 
wisdom for the ruler, courage for the warrior, and self-control for 
the worker, Justice, the highest virtue, combines the other virtues into 
a harmonious whole. 

Aristotle (384 n.c—322 B.C.) added to the list of virtues and indi- 
cated that the virtuous person is one in whom a right relation exists 
between reason, feeling, and desire, The rational life is one which 
steers its course between two dangerous extremes, Follow the golden 
mean and do “nothing overmuch,” Courage is the mean between fool- 
hardiness and cowardice; temperance, between licentiousness and re- 
pression; liberality, between extravagance and avarice; and so on. 

Let us discuss briefly the four. primary virtues mentioned above: 
self-control, courage, wisdom, and justice. The Greeks also stressed 
other virtues, such as truthfulness, liberality, friendliness, and so on, 
but our space does not permit a separate discussion of each. ‘Because 


of its importance, however, truthfulness was considered by itself in 
an earlier chapter. 


d V, the child begins life with numerous 
s, and drives. Habit formation and the 
relation to the total life situation begins 
voluntary action develop, these tend- 
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encies are nibre and more brought under intelligent control. An im- 
pulsive urge may become an element in the good life or it may become 
an immoral passion, distorting the life of thé individual and leading to 
a conflict with socially approved modes of behavior. 

Wise self-control avoids the ‘evils of extreme indulgence, as well as 
the dangers of excessive repression. Self-indulgence, such as licentious- 
ness, intemperance, or sensuality in one of its many forms, may lead 
to the loss of a refined capacity for enjoyment, to social ostracism, and 
even to physical sickness and death. Repression, on the other hand,’ 
is not conducive to the highest satisfaction. Our energies’ need to be 
harnessed to great ideals and loyalties and to worthwhile tasks. At its 
best, repression is negative and may lead men to center their attention 
upon the thing suppressed; at its worst, it leads to disastrous lapses 
from the standard. Happiness and health appear to spring from a 
well-balanced, disciplined life. 

Hunger is a normal demand which must be met, but gluttony and 
greedy manners cause disgust and lead to social isolation. The sex 
impulse is natural, but society has always established régulations for 
the good of the individual and of society. The unregulated sex impulse 
may lead to sorrow and suffering; the regulated sex impulse may lead 
to great joy and lasting happiness. Though men are easily provoked, 
they are expected to restrain their anger within. the limits set by good 
manners and respect for personality. 

In gaining control of some impulse or habit, we should avail our- 
selves of the help which social convention, psychology, and religion 
can give us, After reviewing in our minds the dangers of the old ways, 
we should center our attention upon the new habit to be established. 
We must remove, where possible, any stimuli which lead to the old 
temptation, and then-make a beginning in the line of conduct we wish 
to cultivate. It will aid materially if we are able to associate with a 
group which lives and approves the new conduct. We tend to cultivate 
those habits which are approved by the group of which we are a 
part. For many, prayer, faith, comradeship, and the loyalty to a great 
Cause which religion is able to instill will be effective. 


COURAGE 


Courage was one of the first of the virtues to gain the approval of 
the race. In tribal warfare and on the chase, the welfare of the group 
depended upon the ability and the willingness of its members: to risk 
dangers as well as to co-operate. Courage is the ability to sacrifice 
Safety and comfort and to endure hardship for the sake of some higher 
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cause. It is the middle course: between foolhardiness, where an indi- 
vidual places himself in wan without good cause or for notoriety, 

7 ice or ignoble timidity. ; 
cg of te kinds, ae and moral. Physical courage is 
the willingness to endure physical pain or risk in the service of sorne 
worthy end. It is illustrated by the daring of the soldier, the ee E 
and the explorer. Moral courage is the readiness to endure ridicule, 
abuse, and unpopularity for the sake of one’s moral convictions. The 
man with moral courage stands for what he believes to be right even 
though it means personal loss. Men who set, forth new ideas or vie: 
support unpopular causes do not ordinarily gain the applause and the 
admiration of their fellows. Their actions, however, may demand 


yet a moral fool. 

Wisdom implies conscientiousness, discrim: 
of moral capacity, and an insight into the valu 
The wise man is receptive of and Open-minde 


appreciation of ideal Possibilities or to dull his 
sense of wonder at the richness of life, 


Wisdom is not something that can be easil 
simply by taking a course or reading a bo 
dom may be aided by meditation, The wise men of different ages, 
from the Psalmist and Socrates to the Present, have testified to the 
e each day in taking account of moral 
failures and Personal attainments. With the poise gained through 


meditation, we must act on the basis of these higher moral insights, so 
that moral discrimination becomes second nature, 


y acquired. It is not gained 
ok. The cultivation of wis- 


JUSTICE 
For Plato, as we‘have seen, justice is the harmony of all the virtues. 
For Aristotle it is the practice of virtue. toward other persons. Justice 
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has been defined as “giving every man his due”; the satisfaction of all 
rightful expectations and claims; and an attitude of respect for the 
tights of human personality as an end in itself. Because men live in 
complex social relationships, they have both rights and duties, A 
Society in which all men performed their duties and respected the 
rights of others’ would be a just society. If the discussion of justice 
at this point is brief, it is to be remembered that a large part of this 
book deals directly or indirectly with the problem or nature of 
justice. : 

In society we are most familiar with legal or political justice. In 
an earlier chapter. we traced the development of the administration 
of justice. The courts and law tend to follow the growing moral 
consciousness, though they usually lag behind to some extent, The 
State, in defending the rights of its members, can enforce an outward 
conformity to certain rights, and it can remove hindrances to social 
welfare. It cannot deal effectively with the motives and attitudes of 
Persons, nor is it able to enforce the finer expressions of courtesy, 
loyalty, and mutual helpfulness. On the whole, the law tends to give 
a narrow interpretation to the conception of human rights. Legal 
justice implies the impartial enforcement of all laws in the interest 
of human welfare. 

Ethical justice is based on the needs of man as a moral personality 
and a member of society. It must go further than legal justice in its 
requirements, Ethical justice tends to stress the right of every man to 
the conditions necessary for a good life. On its negative side it con- 
demns any violation of rights in the interest of individuals or privi- 
leged groups. Conceptions like liberty and equality have been closely 
related to the idea of justice, especially in modern times. Equal rights 
and equal duties have been stressed as the basis of social life. Justice 
means giving each person the conditions necessary for his growth as 
a person, 

The problem of social justice is one of the most disturbing yet most 
Pressing that modern men have to face. There is a growing protest 
against conditions which leave large sections of humanity in dire 
Poverty while. other and smaller sections live in extreme luxury. 
Neither condition is conducive to noble living. Justice requires that 

e€ products of society’be so distributed that all men have an oppor- 
tunity for self-development. Such problems have been considered in 
other chapters. 

In the practice of justice, a man may defend his own rights as 
Well as the rights of other persons. Indeed to fail to do so may encour- 
age injustice in others. He must take care, however, not to demand for 
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himself or for groups whose interests he is guarding that which he is 
unwilling to grant to others. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIEVAL ADDITIONS 


In. different ages men have stressed different virtues. With the rise 
of Christianity there emerged a new group of moral values: The early 
Christians emphasized faith, hope, and love and added them to the 
previous list. The supreme virtue became love—not love in the. sensé 
of romantic love nor the mere love of-a friend, but brotherly love of 
one’s neighbor, with neighbor interpreted as any needy person or one 
who is in want. The Hebrew-Christian conception of sin and salva- 
tion and a Kingdom of God into which men could enter by means 
of divine grace was in marked contrast to the intellectual and natural- 
istic conception of the Greeks, 7 

The Greek virtues had to do mainly with one’s own person and 
interests. Virtues such as self-control, courage, and wisdom are largely 
personal. Even justice was concerned merely with the claims and rights 
of other persons and with the relationships between men. Love, on 
the other hand, surpasses justice and is more positive. It is “the trans- 
ference of interest from the I to the Thou.” Love involves considera- 


tion for the other man as a person and for whatever affects him. Love 
does not stop at mere rights; it is concerne 
own sake. Love is the fulfi 


suffer, patient endurance, alms-giyi 
ance of avarice, stewardsh 
is but a pilgrimage to Go 
“pagan” virtues genuine virtues. 

During the medieval 


was permitted to engage 
some extent with the desir 
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be carried on for the glory of God, however. “To glorify God and 
to enjoy Him forever” was the chief end of man, 


THE VIRTUES OF PURITANISM AND CAPITALISM 

With the growth of Protestantism there was-a tendency to elevate 
the virtues related to the natural relations and associations of men, 
and to reject the dual standard. The rise of Puritanism and of a middle 
class interested in commerce and industry led to the elevation of cer- 
tain virtues, sometimes known as the Puritan virtues. The Puritan 
stood for a purification of the forms of worship, the authority of the 
Scriptures as opposed to an established church system, and an austere 
and rather ascetic code of morality. The Puritan frowned upon the 
spontaneous enjoyment of life in this world. Life was a serious affair, 
and every man had a calling, whether he was a laborer or an employer 
of labor. Unwillingness to work or lack of success in business was an 
indication of lack of grace. To make money, to save it, and to con- 
tribute to worthy causes would help men to grow in grace and to lay 
up treasure in heaven. 

Industry, initiative, thrift, and benevolence came to be the virtues 
stressed by Protestantism and the rising capitalist society. They are 
the virtues of a laissez-faire economy. 


Evaluation of the Virtues 


A number of studies dealing with the nature of human character 
traits have directed our attention to the inadequacy of the older, more 
fixed or absolute approach to the virtues.! We may suin up the more 
important criticisms of the conventional approach to the virtues under 
three points, as follows: 

First, the term virtue is indefinite and vague. It may refer to the 
results of an action. Virtues like neatness and accuracy obviously 
refer to some object, such as a neat letter or an accurate account. A 
virtue like sincerity, on the other hand, has reference not to some 
object or to a result of one’s act but to one’s inner purpose or intention. 
When we speak of courtesy, we think of a process, such as a manner 
of speaking or acting. As distinct from these, reliability refers to the 
Person himself quite apart from dny particular situation. To call all 
of these responses by one name is somewhat confusing. 


*See the three volumes Studies in the Nature of Character listed in the Sug- 

gested Readings. See also The Year Book of Education (1951), dealing with 
Orals and Education, published in association with the University of London 
titute of Education by Evans Brothers, Ltd., London, 1951. 
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Even more confusing is the fact that these virtues shew little con- 
sistency. A boy who is courteous at a party for girls and boys may be 
a rough bully on the recreation grounds, A person who is neat in his 
written work may leave his desk yery untidy. A person who is loyal 


in one situation may be disloyal in another. Furthermore, when we 
talk about certain virtues, there is a tendency to imply .that some 


of fact, there are all degrees between these two possible extremes. 
Virtues have the property of “continuous variation.” The ignorant and 
the wise are not sharply separated. It might be possible to make a 
continuous row of persons who are progressively less wise or less 
courageous, and so on, but, while there are real differences between 


evaluate it in the light of its effect upon human Personality or of the 
consequences which follow the action, 

Third, a man’s “fundamental outlook on life, his central ethical 
purpose,” is the important thing, rather than certain abstract qualities. 
To say that a man has self-control does not tell us much about his 
central purpose in life, A man ma: 
plan, praiseworthy or not. A 
general philosophy of life. Sl 
to be just. Whether industry and initiative are good or evil depends 
upon what a man intends doir 
may well be impatient about some things. 


Courage, loyalty, and intelligence by themselves do not make a good 
man. These must be.considered in the light of the motives and the 
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apart when jheir actions are related to the total conduct situations of 
which they are a part. The courage displayed may be the means to 
the attainment of a worthy goal or an unworthy goal. Ethics cannot 
ignore that goal without danger. To teach.a child that some trait’ is 
desirable may be good, but the child also needs to be taught that an 
act which is moral under one set of circumstances may be immoral 
under another set of conditions. 

Criticism of the Puritan or industrial virtues has been especially 
vocal in recent years. But at a time when all men had to work hard 
in order to gain a living, the virtue of industry was readily accepted. 
If one man failed to carry his burden, life was harder for all the rest. 
In recent years, however, with the unemployed varying from one or 
two millions in periods of expansion to many millions ‘in periods of 
depression and with demands for a shorter work week, we are think- 
ing more than ever about the intelligent use of leisure time. As we pass 
from an economy of scarcity to one of abundance, the virtues which 
we stress are seen to change. The moral principles for today must meet 
the needs of personality under present conditions. 

Private initiative is another one of the older virtues that is having 
some difficulty in defending itself. Most of us no longer believe that if 
each man vigorously seeks his own interest, general social well-being 
will necessarily result. Yet we do want persons with initiative. 

Thrift as a virtue is also losing prestige. For years the leaders of 
our business civilization encouraged men to save. In periods of business 
depression or in slack periods, however, men are encouraged to spend 
as a duty. Some persons who lost the savings of a lifetime during the 
1930's are telling us that in the future they are going to spend their 
savings while they have them to spend. Those who appeal to us to 
spend as a duty, and not so save, feel that too large a proportion of 
the national income has gone to increase producers’ goods and too 
small a proportion of it has been available for the purchase of con- 
‘sumer goods. They tell us that the money saved, when placed in banks, 
is used to finance industrial enterprises. As a result, industry has been 
overexpanded, not in relation to human needs, in most cases, but in 
relation to the goods which people are able to buy. 

Since the time of the Greeks, benevolence has been praised as a 
virtue, Benevolence is the disposition to promote the well-being of 
one’s fellow men. In modern society benevolence has taken the form, 
of charity and philanthropy. Generosity is praiseworthy unless it leads 
to the injury of the recipient. Then it may be a vice, At best, how- 
ever, it is necessary largely because of gross injustices in society. 
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Charity may be, on the one hand, a salve for the consmience of the 
philanthropist and, on the other hand, a substitute for thoroughgoing 
reforms. 

The foregoing indication of changes is not intended as a statement 
that the virtues mentioned are now entirely outgrown but simply as 
evidence that a change in industrial and social conditions is bringing 
about a shift in emphasis. Virtues which once seemed beyond criti- 
cism are now being questioned. 


New Virtues Needed 


Under changing social conditions the virtues which are emphasized 
may vary from age to age. The Middle Ages, with its other-world 
ideal, stressed humility; the feudal leaders stressed courage and honor; 
an industrial society stresses initiative and thrift. The growing com- 
plexity and increasing contacts of the modern world are giving us a 
new sense of social solidarity, If this is the case, then we need certain 
qualities of character which have been none too evident in the past. 
While -re-emphasizing many of} the older virtues, like justice and 
courage, we shall need to emphasize co-operation, tolerance, open- 
mindedness, reliability, and a willingness to accept responsibility. 

Co-operativeness is the willingness to share and to work with 
others. It may include a willingness to follow suggestions and direc- 


tions, to help others with their problems, and to abide by group de- 
cisions, 


sible. Intolerance is intellectua 
persons the freedom of thought 
himself. Intolerance is largely the result of fear, and it is especialiy 
evident in the fields of international and interracial relationships and 


in attempts to prevent new social, economic, and political ideas from 
being expressed. 


Open-mindedness is a 
and a readiness to take sugg 
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over-all or broad point of view. As we studied the ethical problems of 

, the professions and business, we saw more clearly the need for men 
to see things from the point of view of society rather than from the 
point of view of a narrow, immediate self-interest. 

Reliability and a willingness to accept responsibility are especially 
needed in our interdependent world, where our health and welfare 
frequently depend upon the actions of others. Persons need to feel 
responsible not only for actions within their technical field but for 
their social relationships and human affairs. 


KNOWLEDGE AND CONDUCT 
In studies made by the Character Education Inquiry, it was found 
that there was no very close relationship between knowledge and 
conduct. A group of honest persons and a group of cheaters gave 
about the same kind of answers to questions concerning honesty and 
cheating. 


Three things determine whether, in any situation, a child cheats, or exhibits 
self-control, or is charitable, or is persistent: (1) the nature of the situation, 
(2) what the child has already learned in similar situations, and (8) his 
awareness of the implications of his behavior? 

There is a close relation between group standards and the conduct 
of a member of the group. As a boy changes from one group to an- 
other, his attitudes and conduct tend to change accordingly. A boy 
may have three or more vocabularies and types of conduct: one for 
church or Sunday school, one for the home, and one’ for his life with 
a gang. A trait may be evident when he is in one group and be en- 
tirely lacking when he is with another group. 

While knowledge does not guarantee right conduct, it does furnish 
certain things which are essential for right conduct. Knowledge brings 
to a person’s attention the way in which acts affect other persons; 
this enables a man to discern between social and antisocial ends. 
Knowledge acquaints a person with the types of conduct that are 
desirable and therefore are approved. Thus knowledge brings a man 
face to face with issues upon which he must declare himself. 


IN CONCLUSION 
The criticism directed toward the traditional view of the virtues. 


must not blind us to the value of the types of conduct they represent. 
Self-control, courage, wisdom, justice, brotherly love, and other vir- 


? Hartshome, op. cit, pp. 210-211. 
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THE NEXT STEPS IN 
MORAL EVOLUTION 


In early chapters it was pointed 
out that we live in a changing social order. Our great-grandfathers 
lived’ in a society that was predominantly rural, agricultural, and in- 
dividualistic. We live in a society that is predominantly urban and 
industrial and is growing increasingly collective. Recent generations 
have seen not only an industrial and a scientific revolution but the 
end of free land and the passing of pioneer conditions, the increasing 
control by private individuals of many of our great natural resources, 
the use of banking and credit, the growth of the joint-stock company 
and limited liability, and the growing dependence of both farmer and 
businessman on world markets. These changes have come.upon us so 
rapidly that we have found it difficult to adjust our thinking and our 
moral codes fo them. Now we are entering a new atomic age which 
may bring even greater changes. a 

A simple illustration from the field of milk distribution shows our 
modern problem. About a hundred years ago there were scattered 
farms where the city of Chicago now stands. One farmer with a sur- 
plus might sell one or two quarts of milk to a neighbor. The farmer’s 
boy or the neighbor's boy ordinarily made the delivery. In this sim- 
ple transaction there were few problems and little likelihood of in- 
justice, Today, however, there are 20,000 farmers, some of whom have 
large herds, who supply Chicago with milk, The task of the small 
boy is now handled by about 200 corporations with 14,000 men ina 
milk distributors’ union. The neighbors, or the purchasers of milk, 

lave grown to considerably more than 3,500,000 persons. The pos- 

sibility of manipulation, of control, and of injustice is much greater. 

Think of this changed condition as applying to a great number of 
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commodities, then magnify it so as to include the nation and beyond, 
and you see the magnitude of our modern problem, 


Morality and Secondary Group Relations 


The social changes mentioned above have led to the development 
of secondary, as distinct from primary, group relationships. These 
changes have brought a host of new moral problems. The primary 
group is the intimate, face-to-face group, where persons meet not 
just for one specific purpose but for more informal and personal re- 
lationships. Such groups include the family, the play group, coma 
panions, and gangs. These primary groups are the groups most im- 
portant in the development of personality, including the formation of 
habits and early ideas and ideals. In the past our morals have been 
largely primary-group morals, and our codes have tended to give at- 
tention to the activities within such groups. 

In the modern world, because of the increasing complexity of so- 
ciety, life is coming to be dominated more and more by secondary 
and institutionalized groups. Secondary groups are those in which we 
meet people on only one plane of life. The contacts are for a specific 
purpose and are more formal and impersonal, such as contacts with 
dector, teacher, and merchant. Increased specialization and division 
of labor and the enormous expansion of industry have altered in nu- 
merous ways the forms of human relationships, 


In the field of moral codes these changes are most apparent. Most of 
our moral codes were formulated under the impetus of the primary grouP 
-evident that moral codes and other psy- 


means of travel and communication, the so 1 
culture have lagged behind these changes. In other words, as our materia 


* Kimball Young, Social Psychology (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1930)» 
pp. 24-25, 
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A society in'which secondary groups play dominant roles is char- 


4 
acterized by interdependence. More than ever before, men’s lives are 


at the mercy of their fellow men, not only upon the highway but in 
the matter of the food they eat and the air they breathe. This inter- 
dependence has created numerous new forms of wrongdoing. Today 
the city reservoir is men’s well, the train, the bus, or the airplane is 
their covered wagon, the bank or the insurance company is the keeper 
of their wallets. Modern men send their sick to hospitals and their 
children to schools, and they trust the inspectors to guard their food 
and drugs and houses. K 

In such a highly complex social order, long-range immorality is 
possible. Men need virtues such as honesty and kindness, but they 
also need insight and social consciousness. Some of.the great evils 
of ‘our age are done by men who are honest and kind in their per- 
sonal relations but lack the vision and the knowledge to foresee clearly 
the social effects of their acts. Writing soon after the turn of the cen- 
tury, an American sociologist, E. A. Ross, expressed in clear language 
the new problems to be faced by a complex society. His statements 
are equally true for us as we embark upon the atomic age. 


Our social organization has developed to a stage where the old righteous- 
ness is not enough. We need an annual supplement to the Decalogue. The 
growth of credit institutions, the spread of fiduciary relations, the enmeshing 
of industry in law, the interlacing of government and business, the multi- 
plication of boards and inspectors—beneficent as they all are, they invite to 
sin. What gateways they open to greed! What fresh parasites they let in 
on us! How idle in our new situation to intone the old litanies! The reality 
of this close-knit life is not to be seen and touched; it must be thought. 
The sins it opens the door to are to be discerned by knitting the brows 
rather than by opening, the eyes. It takes imagination to see that bogus 


CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY 


In our discussion of corporate responsibility we must consider the 
problem more particularly as it is related to modern business or- 
Zanizations. The rise of corporations, with the separation of owner- 
ship and management, limited liability of shareholders, and other 
financial, industrial, and political devices, has greatly lengthened the 


es A. Ross, Sin and Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1907), pp. 
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range of human contacts. It has made possible great “concentration 
of wealth and power and has tended to make human relationships 
more and more impersonal and to conceal from man the effects of his 
actions. While the corporation has made real contributions to human 
welfare, it has also brought new opportunities for wrongdoing. 

The bandit who presses an automatic pistol to your back and de- 
mands your ready cash may have a more vicious purpose but may 
do you less harm than some corporation official who acts within the 
letter of the law. The power to hire, to fire and to evict and the power 
to grant or`to withhold credit or loans may mean the power of life 
and of death for individuals or communities, The moral principles of 
respect for personality must be applied in these relationships, even 
though they tend to be indirect and impersonal. 

The rapid growth in size of business organizations and the disper- 
sion of ownership through the sale of shares of stock and other forms 
of “liquid property” have changed the property owners from active 
to passive agents. Such developments have tended also to eliminate 
the owners’ sense of responsibility and to. make business relationships 
impersonal. In place of actual mills or factories over which the owner 
had direct supervision and for which he felt responsible, he now holds 
a “share,” a piece of paper representing his ownership in the enter- 
prise.. The owner has little control and feels little if any responsibility 
for the operation of the property. 


. The management or “control” is the group 


s mc ed to the actual operation of the business 
and which is largely responsible for its acts, 


not consciously stand. Stockholders and directors do not desire that 
children be underfed or crippled or that the public be poisoned or 
politics corrupted, but these things may result from their collective 
demands. Directors of corporations and owners. of stocks and bonds 
are usually honest, patriotic, law-abiding citizens, but they may be 
the cause of much misery in the world. Not always but frequently 
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they are not even aware of the effects of their attitudes and actions, 
The person who is called vipon-to act as the agent or representative 
of some corporation or other group is often placed in a difficult po- 
sition. A conflict may arise between his own personal interests or 
views, the interests of the group which he represents, and the larger 
interests of the community or nation. This problem may be a very 
real and pressing one for the corporation official, the lawmaker, the 
journalist, or the banker. 

The problem of where to place responsibility and to distribute 
blame when group crimes are committed is an important one. There 
is danger that our brief discussion may make it appear too simple. 
Interests and claims of owners, of managers and officials, and of 
workers and consumers are involved, and each group may bear some 
responsibility for acts which are not in the interest of public welfare. 
The corporation is a means for the transaction of business, and it must 
be subject to the test of public interest. 

During the late nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth cen- 
turies, the legal fiction that a corporation is a person made it difficult 
to hold the officials of corporations individually responsible for vio- 
lations of a law by a corporation. The Supreme Court of the United 
States as we have noted (see p. 347), has recently ruled ‘that an 
official may be held liable for violations of law by the corporation 
of which he is an officer. In order to allocate blame it is necessary 
to hold officials responsible,. individually as well as collectively, for 
the illegal and immoral acts in which they are participants. 

When antisocial acts are committed by business organizations or 
by other groups in society, it is possible to pick out and to punish 
the men who are responsible. Each act originates with some particu- 
lar official, committee, or board, and the managers or leaders of such 
Organizations know the persons who are responsible. Society needs 
to impress upon such persons the real nature of their actions. They 
may be punished or, if there are damages to be paid, they may be 
made to pay damages, at least in part, out. of their private resources. 

To claim that a particular official or director was not responsible 
since he was under orders or was under pressure from the share- 
holders ot had no freedom in the matter is really no valid excuse, 
since no man should carry out ordérs which he knows are opposed to 
law and to social welfare. If society will hold such persons respon- 
sible, “dummy directors” will be eliminated. To direct blame against 
and to exact a penalty or punishment,from both the individual con- 
cerned and the group which he represents would eliminate the prac- 
tice of using such organizations to mask wrongdoing. 
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When a criminal gang uses a machine gun to shoot down an enemy 
or to perpetrate some antisocial act, we do not hold the gun criminally 
liable. It was merely a tool. In the same way a corporation or similar 
group may use a particular type of organization as a tool for the 
transaction of business. We must think of them as groups of indi- 
viduals and hold: the individuals responsible, Society should permit 
no man to carry out an order that is clearly antisocial. 

Modern man, while sensitive to the traditional ways of wrongdoing, 
does not readily recognize the immoral acts made possible by our 
modern ways of living. Just as the change from a hunting to an agri- 
cultural stage of civilization brought new moral as well as new social 
and economic problems, so the change to an industrial age is bring- 
ing a host of new problems, including new types of injustice. Wrong- 
doing tends to change its form with. changes in the social order. Most 
of the older forms of wrongdoing remain, and new ones are added. 
Today we urgently need to apply our accepted principles of mbrality 
to our new group and institutional relationships, 


Principles Which Need to Be 
Brought up to Date 

Let us consider a few moral 
recognized. ; 
Thou shalt not kill, Respect for human life is fundamental. With- 
out it, we could not have a stable civilization. This moral precept, 
set forth thousands of years ago, is equally valid today. If one per- 
son kills another person, we call it murder or manslaughter, an im- 
moral act, ar a sin, and we strongly condemn the act, Yet where our 


precepts which are almost universally 


he price two cents a’ quart to con- 
milk, the less milk will be consumed, 
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will go up. Perhaps a few thousand babies will die in a large city 
during the year who might otherwise have lived. If it is wrong to 
kill one baby directly, isn’t it also wrong to kill a thousand indirectly? 

Injury may come under the same principle. To inflict injury is to 
show a lack of respect for life. It is similar to killing but does not go 
quite so far. Child labor, under certain industrial conditions, may cut 
ten, twenty, or more years from the life of the person. If it is wrong 
to take’ life, isn’t it equally wrong to take a third or more ‘of one’s 
normal expectancy of life? What shall we say about an industrial 
process that kills thousands unnecessarily or of an employer who re- 
fuses to install safety devices which are available and are needed? 
Our industrial order has brought into being many new ways of kill- 
ing. A monopoly of food supplies in the interest of higher prices or 
manipulations on the stock exchange may bring ruin to whole com- 
munities with tragic personal and social consequences. 

Among the modern methods of killing we should include such 
things as food adulteration, dilapidated tenement houses, defective 
construction of bridges, quack doctoring, and ignoring the orders of 
the health department or the mine inspector. 

Life in society will be increasingly precarious unless, the members 
of the younger generation prove more sensitive than the older genera- 
tion has been in recognizing and vigorously condemning these im- 
moral practices. 

Thou shalt not lie. Lying was condemned in ancient times and is 
condemned today, An earlier chapter listed truthfulness as one of the 
basic virtues, even if it is not an absolute one. We cannot develop a 
wholesome society and carry on our normal relations with other per- 
sons except on the basis of mutual confidence and trust. Yet our mod- 
ern methods of lying by wholesale, as in misrepresentation in the -in- 
terest of profits or false statements on the part of special-interest 
groups, are frequently passed over with a shrug of the shoulders. 

Journalism, advertising, and propaganda are the main offenders 
here. Newspapers as business organizations often print what will sell 
to or please their readers. Certain newspaper chains apparently print 
only one side of certain issues. A paper may print statements which 
are technically true but which, taken out of their setting, give a 
totally false view of the situation. Advertisers often say something 
about an article which they think will sell the article, regardless of 
the truth of the claim. We severely condemn misrepresentation on 
the part of individuals, but our moral principles have not been brought 
Up to date in their application to our group relationships. A person 
May lie by selling cold-storage products as fresh ones or part-cotton 
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articles for all-wool ones, by misbranding, and by innumerable other 
means. i 

Thou shalt not steal. Respect for the possessions of others is also 
essential for an orderly, peaceful society. If a man takes a dollar 
from your pocket, you are rightfully indignant. What is strange is 
that you are not equally indignant when a group takes many dollars 
from your pocket. Are corporations or the members of some other 
groups justified in charging two prices for an article simply by reason 
of the fact that they have been able to gain a monopoly of some 
needed commodity or by reason of their superior strength and bar- 
gaining power? The holding up of prices may be the modern, form 
of piracy. Shall we call it stealing when an organization refuses to 
pay workers what they earn or when it forces wages down below what 
is a reasonable level? Such practices may be more harmful to per- 
sonality and social welfare than taking a dollar occasionally from 
men’s purses; therefore they need to be branded as the immoral acts 
they are. f 

Men, as individuals and as groups, may steal by means .of fraudu- 
lent promotion, monopolies, “watered” stock, tax-dodging, manipu- 
lating an election, using “pull” to get a franchise unfairly, and so on. 
If it is wrong for me to steal from you, isn’t it equally wrong for one 
nation to seize a hundred thousand Square miles of territory from an- 
other nation? If we are to bring our morals up to date, then the ac- 


cepted principles of living must be applied also to our group rela- 
tionships. 


The Selfishness of Groups 


a Group selfishness is an exceedingly dangerous kind of selfishness. 


While masquerading under the cloak of loyalty to one’s group, 1t may 
do much harm to other groups and to social welfare in general. So- 
ciologists have two related concepts which help to explain this situa- 
tion, in which we may have sympathy and affection for the members 
of our own group while harboring an attitude of avoidance, suspicion, 
hatred, or fear for another §roup or even being in a state of actual 
hostility: toward it. One’s own group is called the “in-group” or “we- 
group.” The attitude-and habits of group members toward one an- 
other are those of co-operation, loyalty, and mutual aid, The attitude 
and habits of members of the in-group toward members of the “out- 
group” or “other-group” are those of indifference, dislike, disgust, sus- 
Picion, or possibly actual warfare, During World Wars T and II the 
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> allies were an in-group. Other in-groups may be one’s gang or club, 
his church, or a faction within the church. 

Men urgently need the insight to see that the highest loyalty to 
the family does not ordinarily conflict with loyalty to one’s city or 
nation, and that our duty is not to further the interests of one group 
at the expense of another but to further the interests of mankind as 
a whole. We have not grown up morally and spiritually until the in- 
group becomes the human family as a whole. 

The relations between groups is a field into which the moral con- 
sciousness and the thoughts of men have not penetrated deeply. The 
clashes between classes, between business groups, and between na- 
tions have been bitter and difficult to eradicate. The loyal attitudes of 
individuals toward groups may blind them to the antagonistic atti- 
tudes of groups toward one another. A laborer’s loyal support of his 
union may give him a sense of exalted satisfaction while he is support- 
ing a labor program that may be detrimental to the interests of the 
community. A businessman’s devotion to his company or to his trade 
association may blind him to the immoral nature of his activities. 
Part of the problem of ethics is to help men free themselves from the 
bias of narrow self-interest and to develop a concern for the welfare 
of the larger communities of which they are a part. “No man is.an. 
island,” and the same may be said of any single group. 


The Gap between Individual Morality 
and Social Morality 


Some years ago, in addressing the graduating class at the University 
of Chicago, President Robert M. Hutchins said: 


I am not worried about your economic future. I am worried about your 
morals. My experience and observation lead me to warn you that the 
greatest, the most insidious (if I may borrow a word), the most paralyzing 
danger you will face is the danger of corruption. Time will corrupt you. 
Your friends, your wives or husbands, your business or professional as- 
Sociates will corrupt you; your social, political, and financial ambitions will 
Corrupt: you. The worst thing about life is that it is demoralizing. . . . 
‘Getting on” is the great American aspiration. And here the demoralizing 
Part comes in: the way to get on is to be “safe,” to be “sound,” to be agree- 
able, to be inoffensive, to have no. views on important matters not sanc- 
tioned by the majority, by your superiors, or by your group... . . Do not 
let “practical” men tell you that you should surrender your ideals because 
t ey are impractical. ... . If, come what may, you hold them. fast, you 
will do ‘honor to yourselves and to the University, and you will serve your 
country.3 
* No Friendly Voice (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1935). 
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There are those who claim that the low state of public moral stand- 
ards is due- to the fact that a sufficiently large number of persons 
have not been conscious of the evils which exist; consequently public 
sentiment has not been aroused so as to voice its disapproval. Public 
standards have improved in the past, and many ancient evils have 
been eliminated or curbed as the result of the development of a higher 
moral consciousness. In the future we may be able to direct group 
relations more consciously and intelligently, 

In opposition to the view which stresses the importance of reason 
and education, Reinhold Niebuhr in-a number of books* has con- 
tended that a distinction must be made between individual morals 
and conduct, on the one hand, and the behavior of social groups, ‘on 
the other. There are elements in man’s collective behavior that can- 
not be brought under the guidance of reason and conscience. Rela- 
tions between groups will be more ruthless than relations between 
individuals, especially where self-preservation is at stake. This being 
the case, some coercion will be necessary. 


Commenting upon the problems involved in public morals, James 
H. Tufts says: 


Under the stress of self-preservation nations, classes, business, labor-groups 
will resort to desperate measures, And besides this major factor in the 


come impersonal, whereas family and neighbor 
Morals are more face-to- ace; (3) political 


gain power acknowledge 
law to:themselves,5 


assumption was seldom questioned. It was 
an attempt to give ethical justification to the desire to make as much 
money as possible, What traits of character and what differences in 
behavior would be exhibited if children were impressed from an early 
age with the value and necessity of co-operation and mutual support 


, ‘Moral Man and Immeral Society and Reflections on the End of an Era (Now 
ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932 and 1934). 


* America’s Social Morality (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1988), pp. 958-85°- 
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it is impossible to say. Today an increasing number of students of the 
problem are realizing the inadequacy of the older approach.® 

The problem of the relationship between groups is more recent 
than the problem of the development of individual character. Yet 
progress in the relations between groups is evident: Business organi- 
zations are not so ruthless as they were during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In spite of setbacks, nations are showing a greater tendency to 
co-operate, and the growth of the United Nations organization may 
hasten this trend. Enlightened public opinion is being taken into 
account more and more. 

Improvement in public morality as distinct from private morality 
must wait, first, until a proportionately larger number of persons at- 
tain the level of reflective morality and, second, until individuals are 
made to feel a sense of individual responsibility for the acts of the 
groups of which they are a part. 

The problem of bringing our morals up to date is a continuous or 
progressive problem, Even if we should bring them up to date now 
and then forget about them, they would soon be out-of-date again 
and there would be new maladjustments. That is because growth is 
a law of life—of individual life and also of social life. A keen moral 
sense, imagination, and intelligence are continuously needed. The 
progress we have made in the past gives us hope for the future. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXIX: 
{1) What new moral problems have been created by the development 
of secondary.groups in modern society? 
(2) Discuss corporate, responsibility as a modern problem. 
(3) Show how the codes dealing with killing, lying, and’ stealing need 
to be brought up to date: Give some specific examples. 
(4) What is meant by the statement that “selfishness may masquerade 
under the cloak of loyalty”? 
(5) Discuss the statement “When men pursue their own selfish interests, 
the greatest good will result in the long run.” 
(6) Improvement in public morality as distinct from private morality 


depends upon what two things? 


2. A child of Mrs. A and a child of Mrs. B become ill at the same time. 


Mrs. A has called the doctor, who declares the disease scarlet fever and 
quarantines the family. In a telephone conversation the two women 
compare the symptoms and agree they are the same. Mrs. A says, “OF 
course you will call the doctor.” Mrs. B replies, “No, my son seems to be 
getting better. I think he has a light case, and anyway it would be very 
° See P. A. Sorokin, op. cit.; Ashley-Montagu, op. cit. 
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> 


ou 


. What trends are t: 


inconvenient for us to be quarantined.” Her boy plays with the children 
next door. Soon two children and the mother in the neighbors family 
contract scarlet fever, and one little ‘boy dies. By the time the health 
officers, who finally hear reports of the matter, investigate the case, the 
rash has departed from Mrs. B’s boy and Mrs. B remarks that she thinks it 
was the measles only. What is your view of Mrs. B’s conduct? 

The directors of a’ railway company reject the recomniendation of one 
of their managers that they provide a certain safety device for their 
trains at a total cost of several thousand dollars. Soon after this an 
accident occurs in which a number of men are killed. This accident 
probably. could have been preventéd had the safety device been pro- 
vided. To what extent were the directors responsible for the deaths of 
the men because of their refusal to provide the safety appliances? 


- While an exploiter is directly and personally guilty for many impover- 


ished lives and may be a murderer, do we not all bear a share of the 
social or collective guilt? If those of us who have considerably more to 
spend upon homes, food, and amusements gave up some comforts, the 
lives of many children in slum districts could be saved. Do the excuses 
that we are trying to raise the standard of civilization or that after all 
we could do little to change conditions meet the issue? Where do our 
social responsibilities begin and end? When a criminal acts from need 
or because-of conditions that we prolong or tolerate, does not the guilt 
fall partly upon us? é 

f aking place in our society? State how many of the 
following you would be willing to inclttde in your list: toward world 
government; toward a “social service” view of the state; toward the use 
of ae motives; toward racial understanding; toward reflective 
morality, 

A young man wai confined to the college hospital for three days. Since 
he was pressed for funds, he asked and was permitted to go to his room 


rther recuperation. F is raternit was i na swimmi 
for furth . His f * , Pi ng 
y wa: participating 1 


d his swimming ability, and members of the group urged 
t. After some hesitation he went. The result was that he 


justice growing out of group loyalty? 
* oe 
A federal judge sentenced the mo 


person is his capacity to understand 


derr victim of the very instruments he values most: 
Every gain in power, very mastery of natural forces, every aan c 

1a8 proved potentially dangerous because it has 
not been accompanied by equal gains in self-understanding and self- 


a 


y 
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discipline.” —Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Mar (New York: Har- 


ú court, Brace & Co., 1944). 
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SOME PRINCIPLES FOR LIVING 


Men, as they become increasingly 
liberated from blind custom, tend more and more to direct their con- 
duct on the basis of a distinct philosophy of life. Chapter II brought 
out this point, and later chapters emphasized that the good life is 
also the intelligent life. If men are to live wholesome lives and to 
grow, they need to cultivate certain fundamental principles and at- 
titudes. Some of these principles and attitudes have been emerging 
as we have discussed the numerous problems in connection with the 
moral life. Let us restate these principles in explicit and succinct form. 

As mature persons, we must think for ourselves, not merely memo- 
rize the results of the thinking of other persons. However, as we form 
judgments and think out our Philosophy, we find that our ‘judgments 
are no longer merely personal opinions. Judgments are sharable, and 
they become social judgments in which many persons participate. 

Since life compels us to act, we need to think how best to act. 
While this does not demand certainty, it does call for a comprehen- 
sive view and for a ready and usable philosophy of life. In this 25 
in other fields we need to acquaint ourselves ‘with what has been done 
in the past, to observe, and to read as widely as possible; and then 
to live by the best that we, ktiow today. Along with this we must 
retain a readiness to change our views in the light of new conditions 
or new knowledge. These changes are most likely to come about 
through the correlation of more facts and new insight into a large 
consistent structure, 


A Philosophy That Can Be Lived 


In forming a philosophy of life, we need to keep in mind ay 
things. In the first place, man needs a philosophy that can be live 
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> in this world. He needs to adjust himself to a changing social order or 
to an order which is moving into the future. He needs to live on the 
basis of principles and practices which, in the long run, add to rather 
than detract from human happiness and development. 

In The Enduring Quest, Professor H. A. Overstreet has referred to 
“the criterion of actability” as “the philosophic test.” Philosophy at- 
tempts to discover that which can and must be acted if life is to be 
lived with enduring success. It attempts to discover “the great act- 
abilities.” Matter apparently is not the only thing which is real, since 
we cannot act toward all things in the way implied by matter. If we 
treat persons as if they were merely pieces of matter, they resent it 
and protest, and we get into trouble. In the same way we cannot 
live on the basis of irrationality or cruelty. While persons are often 
irrational and cruel, these types of activity bring disappointment and 
defeat in the long run. In a world like this it does not pay to be 
irrational and cruel. 


A Philosophy That Makes Life Better 


In the second place, man needs a philosophy that makes life better 
here.and now. Man will not be permanently satisfied with a philoso- 
phy that holds out no hope or with one that puts happiness far off 
in the future. The homely adage “You'll get pie in the sky when you 
die” does not offer much comfort for life here and now. If men are 
determined to make the world a better place in which to live, they 
will probably live in a better world than they would otherwise. 

The world in which we live does not appear to justify either ex- 
treme optimism or extreme pessimism. Browning's “Al's right with 
the world” and Leibnitz’s arguments to show that this is the best 
possible, world sound somewhat hollow in the face of war, economic 
misery, sickness and disease, social insecurity, political corruption, 
and individual ignorance and greed. Taking the long view, however, 
and concentrating upon the progress that has been made in nearly 
every field, the optimist feels that he has justification for his stand. 
He may point out that cases of wrongdoing collected from near and 
far make a sensation and are “news,” whereas the actions of the hum- 
ble and virtuous citizens who compose the great bulk of the popula- 
tion seldom make the headlines. 

Today the pessimist is more likely to be vocal, and he assures us: 
that there is more pain than pleasure, more evil than good, in the 
world, He is. keenly sensitive to the injustices and cruelties of our 
social order, the greed and exploitation in the industrial system, the 
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hatred and duplicity of international rivalries, the domestic disorders, 
and the personal viciousness which is manifested on all sides. In the 
light of such conditions he finds it impossible to speak of the world 
as “good.” : 

' Standing between the optimist and the pessimist is the meliorist, 
who believes that this is a world that can be made better, When 
men cease to think of the world as fixed or static or planned and think 
of it as a process, a growth, and a potentiality, they approach it with 
a different attitude. The fault is not with the world or with God but 
with social institutions, human ignorance, and greed; and these are 
amenable to intelligent control. Social organizations may be changed 
and persons may be reconditioned, in spite of the fact that the process 
at times is so slow that to an individual observer it seems as if no 
progress is being made. 

When men discover new and better ways of working and living 
together, the older ways become “evil.” As we saw in an earlier 
chapter, the virtues of one age may become the vices of a later age. 
When men view evil as that which is capable of being changed and 
feel an obligation to co-operate with others to right the wrongs that 
exist, they will discover a happiness which is not to be found in idle- 
ness or -even in mere freedom from pain and obstacles. Evil is, in 
part, an evidence of man’s freedom and growth. As man gains new 


insight and knowledge, some of the old “good” becomes evil in the 
light of the newer “better,” 


With these two things in mind, let us consider a few concrete prin- 


ciples around which it seems to the author that a sound philosophy 
of life can be built. 


Principles by Which to Live 


THE WORTH OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 

Personality is the thing of greatest value. It should be respected 
both in oneself and in others, A human being is a self or a person and 
must not be treated as a thing or as a means to some end, While 
man is a physical, chemical, and organic being, he has also a rational 
and a moral nature, which places him apart from those things which 
are merely physical, chemical, and organic. 

In our consideration of the evolution of morality, we found that 
there is a trend toward the personal and the rational. Evolution 0? 
the human level exhibits a purposeful, directional type of process 
that is distinctive. The basis of right and wrong was found to reside 
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in the relation of acts to persons. Whatever .mars or destroys per- 
ə sonality development is wrong; whatever leads to the richer develop- 
ment of personality is right. 
An outstanding minister indicates that the value of personality is 
central in Christianity and in his own thinking. 


Let me tell you my philosophy. I can put it into a few sentences. . . . All 
my thinking starts from it and comes back to it. Here it is: the key to the 
understanding of all life is the value of personality. Roger Williams said 
once that “a little key may unlock a box wherein lies a bunch of keys.” So 
when a man sees personality—self-conscious being, with powers of intellect, 
purposefulness, and good will—as the supreme values, he has’ a key that 
unlocks a box of keys.? 
The same writer sees the value of personality as the basis of moral 
obligation ‘and as the standard of judgment on social issues. 
Instances of lack of respect for one’s own personality include failure 
to develop oneself through lack of care for body and mind, aimless 
idleness, and selfish enjoyment. Failure to respect personality in others 
leads to such things as prostitution, falsehood and deceit, ‘stealing, 
injury, refusal to promote the welfare of others or to assist, them, 
paying low wages, and working men and women excessively long 
hours, Persons need to ask themselves continually, “Am I respecting 
thy own life and making the most of it?” and, “Am I respecting the 
lives of the persons about me?” A fair business transaction ought to 
be beneficial to both parties. A friendship or a marriage relationship 


should enrich both personalities. 


SHARING THE VALUES OF LIFE 


The values of life must be shared. Man is a social creature, and, as 
we saw in Chapter V, personality is in part a social product. Man does 
not even develop a language if he grows up away from his fellow men. 
Life is so interrelated with life that when one man suffers or fails to 
develop, the other members of the group of which he is a part also 
lose something. In the long run the welfare of the individual and of 
the group is a common good which unites all members of society. 

The most important values of life must be shared or they may be 
lost to us, A man succeeds best when he makes it possible for other. 
men to succeed also. Man deceives himself when he thinks that he 
can gain permanently by growmg at the expense of others. Usually 
one cannot rise if he is holding others down. The merchant who ig- 
nores the rights of his customers soon finds that he has no buyers 


* Harry Emerson. Fosdick, The Power to See It Through (New York: Harper 
& Bros.,, 1935), p. 35. 
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to defraud. The employer who refuses to share his gains with his 
workers and the public may find that his business practices tend to 
destroy the business itself because of the maldistribution of purchas- 
ing power. The same principle applies to some extent to the relation- 
ship between husband and wife, parent and child, the state and its 
citizens, and nation and nation. Professor H. A. Overstreet says: 


Thus, if we consider the Seven Deadly Sins, we find that each of them 
is, in one manner or another, a disregarding of this principle. Pride is the 
first of them. It is an overstressing of oneself, a dwelling upon oneself to 
the exclusion of others; it is the refusal to let others be of equal moment 
with oneself. Covetousness is the second. Obviously it again is an, over- 
stressing of the self, with the added error that it seeks to draw all to itself 
even at the cost of the happiness of others. Wrath is the third. Wrath is an 


sloth is a refusal to make the appropriate return effort. It is the wish to take 


things to oneself effortlessly, to reap without sowing. The seventh is lechery- 
It is the use of others for one’: 


well-being,? 


Man’s happiness ordinarily incteases when he shares in some crea- 
tive social activity. One’s life becomes.more meaningful if it is linked 


ae to incorporate some ideal into the actual framework of human 
ving. 


As persons we participate in the life of various groups which we 
help to mold and which in turn tend to 


e past, two principles are in conflict. One says, 
your advantage and seize it—Every man for 
himself.” The Opposing principle stresses the bearing of one another's 
burdens, or the ideal of sharing and co-operating. The first principle 
has been practiced in modera society, especially in the business world. 


| 
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other’s burdens we can make life easier and more worthwhile for all. 

„Years ago, when education was an individual affair, it was every man 
for himself so far as education was concerned; and very few persons 
were educated. Today, by sharing burdens, we assure to practically 
all persons an education such as no individual could obtain a few: 
hundred years ago. 

Other tasks may be accomplished and other evils defeated by 
group co-operation. Here is a community that is-threatened with dis- 
aster by crop failure or by unemployment. The individual may be 
helpless in such a situation. Other farmers may share their crops or 
other workers may contribute part of their wages, but tHat is not 
likely. There may be an offer of special government aid or of charity, 
but these have their attendant evils. Today many evils confronting 
man are not of his own making. Where they are widespread in their 
effect or are socially created, they must be borne socially. In such 
cases social insurance is one way in which by small contributions we 
may bear one another's burdens. Education and social insurance are 
only two of many possible examples of succeeding by making it pos- 
sible for others to succeed. 

No man can live unto himself alone and maintain psychological 
health. Those whose lives are turned inward tend to become neurotic 
and to indulge in self-pity. The interests of healthy persons move 
outward to other persons and to interesting things. The self-centered, 
selfish person needs the expansion of interests and of knowledge that 
leads to an enlarged self. He needs to develop the kind of self that 
gets its satisfaction from the human values which are common and 
which may be shared by all men. 


PURSUING A WORTHWHILE TASK 


Some worthwhile task should be sincerely pursued by everyone. 
Attach yourself to some worthy task to which you can give yourself 
with loyalty and enthusiasm. The happiest people are those who for- 
get themselves in their devotion to their work. Physical and mental 
health are both dependent upon. some well-directed and meaningful 
effort. For many persons the task which challenges all their resources 
and yields the satisfaction of continuous achievement can be found 
in theii regular vocations. Fortunate indeed are thédse men and women 
who can lose themselves in some sort of creative effort or productive 
work, 

The best way of passing the time is to be absorbed in one’s work. 
There is nothing like a great loyalty to lighten one’s task and to make 
a man’s work become play. The burden of work is not so difficult as 
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the boredom of having nothing to do. Numerous wealthy men work 
as hard as poorer persons because they have discovered that the most 


refreshing rest and the most enjoyable play is that which follows: 


work, The things which bring satisfaction apart from work are few, 
and a person soon wearies of them. 

The attitude a man brings to his work may make all the difference 
between play and drudgery, between “heaven” and “hell.” The well- 
known story of the replies of three men who were cutting stone tọ 
the question as to what they were doing illustrates this point., One 
said that he was earning three dollars a day; the second said he was 
cutting out a marble block; the third man said he was building a 
cathedral. The professional man who sees his task as eliminating 
human suffering or ignorance, not merely as making money, or the 
workman who sees his work as meeting some human need, not merely 
as.something he cannot avoid doing, is likely to find meaning and 
joy in existence, Learn to do something worth doing; then do it as 
well as you can. 

Some people are engaged in daily tasks which cannot arouse much 
enthusiasm or call forth their noblest efforts, Such persons frequently 
gain a great deal of satisfaction from giving themselves whole- 
heartedly to the furtherance of some “cause” in which they are in- 
terested, This does not mean, however, that a person can be absorbed 
in only one or the other, because many persons find satisfaction. both 
in their vocation and in worthwhile causes, 

While it is to be recognized that much waste arid even trouble 
come from causes promoted by misguided persons, nevertheless there 
are many worthwhile movements into which an intelligent man ca? 
put his noblest efforts. Devotion to such worthy tasks will do anyone 
a great deal of good, even though his efforts may not contribute very 
much to the cause itself. Many tasks worthy of our attention have 
been touched upon in the two: preceding parts of this book. Such 
things as the reform of our democratic processes, the reorganization 
of our industrial life so that more persons will be assured of the 
means of living, the elimination of racial prejudice and of war, the 
wise use of leisure on the part of the masses, and the raising ° 
the general intellectual and cultural level of the people are pressing 
issues needing our attention. 


CULTIVATING A WIDE RANGE OF APPRECIATIONS 


3 A wide range of appreciations must be cultivated. A wide range a 
interests and appreciations is a prerefuisite to rich and meaning! 
living. Many persons have failed to develop such a range of interests 
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and a sufficient depth of inner life; consequently, they are bored and 
restless if they are forced to spend an evening or even an hour by 
themselves. Acquaintance with the great masters of music, art, and 
literature, a love of nature, and interest in stimulating hobbies can 
give life a new meaning and zest. 

Intellectual curiosity may lead men to ask again and to reconsider 
some of the great questions that have puzzled men for centuries: 
What am I? Whence did I come? Whither am I going? What is the , 
meaning of life? Has the world always existed? Is there a higher 
power or intelligence? What are truth, beauty, and goodness? Con- 
sideration of such problems keeps alive man’s sénse of wonder and 
his speculative interest in the universe. These qualities are likely to 
be dulled if one confines his attention to material things or to what 
is objective and immediately intelligible. The person who would call 
such questions insoluble or futile needs to remember, the progress that 
has been made in the past in the interpretation of life and the uni- 
verse, Many things at one time thought to be unknowable are today 
included in the realm of knowledge. 

When a man’s circle of interests and appreciations cgases to widen, 
his life tends to become sterile and dull. The most significant thing 
about life is its capacity to expand in ideal directions. Life is not only 
what it is but what it may become. We are idealizing creatures, and 
the pull of the future is as important as the push of the past. While 

e accident of birth ties a man to a parish, a nation, and a race, 
Culturally and intellectually -he may overreach all such bounds and 
be a citizen of the world. Whether he has a provincial or a global 
mihd will depend upon the interests and the appreciations he is able 
to develop. Since the world is growing, it would appear that man 
also must either grow or stagnate. ` } 

_ Man’s interests and appreciations need to reach out in two direc- 
tions: to the great souls who have traveled much farther in life’s ex- 
Periences and who can open up to him new vistas of thought and 
eeling, and to the less fortunate who need his sympathy and active 
` Support. It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true that man 
tises as he stoops to help others. 


LIVING IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BEST 


For growth one needs to live in the presence of the best. Intimate 
and continuous contact with the highest and the best that one knows 
iS essential to a growing, serene, and well-balanced life. Like the 
Speculative interest mentioned previously, this is necessary to save 
Oneself from the merely factual. Growth and richness of life come as 
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much from an inward hospitality to truth, beauty, and a a 
from outward strenuousness. We tend to become like that whic j 
admire and with which we associate. One difficulty with many Pn 
ple today is not so much that they are vicious as that their lives ar i 
trivial and too much taken up with the commonplace and the va 
diocre. They listen to cheap jazz when a turn of the radio knob be 
give them one of Beethoven’s symphonies. They are ‘too imal 
read great books, to hear fine music, to see the beauties in nature, 
* or to cultivate enriching friendships. i 

We need to place ourselves continually in the presence of Eee 
ideas and ideals. We cannot lay down one of the great masterpieces 
of literature in which we have followed the thoughts of some great 
intellect and continue to think in terms of the trivial. The need aa 
grow implies an unceasing search for truth, which is the quest for 
coherence, for the connectedness of the universe, for unity, and for 
that which can be continuously lived. 

We must also place ourselves continually in the presence of the 
beautiful, Beauty raises us up to a higher level of life and works some 
transformation in us, While not every person may be able to deve 
creative genius in art, every person may become an appreciator S 
beauty. Plato observed many centuries ago that even the less taenia 
persons, if they live in the presence of the great masterpieces of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, cultivate a love of beauty an 
decency. They learn to distinguish between what is perfect and har- 
monious and what is deficient and discordant in nature and art. Thi s 
sense of the order and fitness of things gradually manifests itself in 
their lives, Consequently, Plato was especially concerned to have 
youth grow up amid fair and beautifut sights and sounds. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXX; 


(1) What is meant by the test of actabilityP Give an example of its 
application, 


(2) What is meant by meliorism? 
(3) What two Principles of living are in sharp conflict today? 


in 
(4) Five Principles for living are set forth in this chapter. State them i 
your own words, 


f eft 
2. Sir Walter Scott Was a partner in a business venture that failed and | 
the par 


pa iving 
paid the debt. What qualities of character and what principles of livi 
are revealed in his action? 


*See Plato, The Republic, bk. III. 


8. 


> 


» 


po 


. Since he was planning to be out of town, 


. Professor Overstreet’s quotation in t 


. Pick out a few persons you k 
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‘A group of students in a university attended a lecture given by a visitor 
to the campis and heard him make a strong appeal to the students to 
exert themselves, even at the price of personal sacrifice, to improve 
certain social and economic conditions. After the lecture one student said 
to another, “Who is paying him to talk to us? I don’t go for this public 
service stuff. I came here so I can earn easier money when I start to 
work, and I’m going to try to make my pile while the getting is good.” 
Is this attitude prevalent among the students you know? How do you 
explain the fact that it is found at all? 

A young doctor just out of medical school becomes the assistant to an 
older doctor who has built up a large practice among the wealthy 
families of the town. The younger man, who takes care of the poorer 
patients, discovers that much of their illness comes from’ unsanitary 
tenement houses owned by the wealthy clients of his superior. The older 
doctor, who is the head of the Board of Health, objects to exposing the 
conditions because it will offend his wealthy patients. The younger man 
resigns and starts to organize a movement to expose and to eliminate the 
evil conditions. To what extent was the younger man responsible for 
improving conditions? How far do you think he should go in the matter, 
and why? See Robert R. Wicks, The Reason for Living (New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934), p. 29. 
a college student offered his 


activity ticket for the football game to a recent alumnus of the school who 
was on the campus for the week end. The alumnus, who was continuing 
his studies at graduate school, wished to see the game but did not plan 
to ‘attend if he had to purchase a regular ticket. The alumnus accepted 
the ticket and went to the game. He was not recognized by the gate- 
keeper, who assumed he was a regular student. Did- the student do right? 
Did the alumnus do right? Under what conditions would the action be 
ae for both persons? Are there any conditions under which it would 

e right? 
: his chapter lists and explains the 
Seven Deadly Sins. Some years ago a British preacher listed Seven Social 
Sins as follows: “politics without principle; wealth without work; pleasure 
without conscience; knowledge without character; industry without 
morality; science without humanity; and worship without sacrifice. The 
three main sins of college students have been given as “insensitivity, 
irresponsibility, and narrow loyalties.” What in your opinion are (a) the 
major sins of our society and (b) the chief faults of college students? 
now of different types of integrated per- 
sonalities and compare them with other persons who exhibit inharmonious 
selves, What are the main differences that appear in your analysis? 
Make a list of (a) the ways in which we respect the principles set forth 
as this chapter and (b) the ways in which we deny them in society 
today. 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION I: 


2 


HINDUISM, BUDDHISM, 
CONFUCIANISM, AND ISLAM 


Morality and religion have been 
closely connected in the history of the race. Both have emphasized 
human personality in its relationships and have been concerned with 
Conduct. Morality has been especially concerned with the field of 
human values, or with the right, the good, and the desirable in re- 
Spect to conduct. It has emphasized the right of every person to the 
fullest development through the sharing of values in a community of 
Persons, Religion, on the other hand, has been concerned not only 
With the ordinary values of human life but with the superhuman 
values, Religion is the conviction that “what is highest in spirit is 
also deepest in nature.” It attempts to relate man to that which is 
highest in spirit and in this way to gain support from the cosmic 
€nvironment. It represents belief in the reality of spiritual values. 

at man ought to do and to be depends to some extent upon 
what man is and upon his place in the order of nature. Ethical ques- 
tions cannot be separated from questions as to the nature of man, 
, the nature of the universe in which he lives, and his place in the 
order of the universe. Ethics alone cannot decide such questions; yet 
the Way in which they are answered may have a profound effect upon 
Conduct and upon ethical theories. A man’s convictions about the 
hen and meaning of the world tend to affect his spirit and his out- 
ook, 
j While there appears to be a logical as well as a practical connec- 
tion between morality and religion, the two have been separated oc- 
“asionally. in the thoughts and conduct of men. There are men who 
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are moral, in the popular sense of the term, yet who scoff at religion. | 
On the other hand, there are some persons who are religious in the 
sense that they are intellectually and emotionally devoted to certain 
religious organizations but who are not moral—that is, they. offend 
the modem moral consciousness. Apparently the moral and the re- 
ligious capacities of men are not equally sensitive in all persons nor 
even in the same man. In the long run, however, if the two are sepa- 
rated.there is damage both to morals and to religion. Morality with- 
out religion lacks drive and is cold, while religion divorced from 
ethical considerations tends to become immoral and to lose much of 
its significance. 

There are three reasons why we include a consideration of the 
ethical ideals of the world religions in a book in the field of general 
ethics. In the first place, these world religions give us actual exam- 
ples of the age-long appeal to cosmic support or to God in the at- 
tainment of life’s ideals and goals, Man becomes conscious of God as 
a “Commanding Presence” within him. Sensitive persons in all ages 
have arrived at the conviction that a moral power beyond themselves 
was prompting them to some activities and restraining them from 
others. Value-making processes are at work in the world, and there 
is in man a creative urge that is part of or related to these creative 
processes, 

In the second place, the theories of philosophical ethics are know? 
and consciously followed by a comparatively small proportion of the 
human race, while the world religions number their followers by the 
tens and hundreds of millions. If we would know the ideals which 
have influenced the conduct of great masses of men and women, We 
need to study the ethical ideals of the world religions. 

In the third place, there is increasing emphasis on the need of 
buildjng a world community and a world. government. At the very 
least, a greater degree of understanding and of co-operation among 
the nations of the world is essential if we are to avoid further conflict 
and possibly utter destruction in the atomic age. If global thinking 
and co-operative living are to be encouraged, we need to know the 
ideals of peoples living under various cultural and religious systems. 
Are there common ideals to which men everywhere may appeal? 

In this chapter we limit our consideration to the ethics of Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Islam. In the néxt chapter W° 
shall consider the ethics of Judaism and Christianity. Among about 
` eleven living religions, three of them—Christianity, Buddhism, a” 
Islam—claim to be universal religions. : 
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° ° The Ethics of Hinduism 


Read: Selections from the Hindu scriptures.’ 


Hinduism is a term used to refer to the ideals and practices of 
more than 200,000,000 of the people .of India. It includes widely 
different beliefs and types of conduct, from the crude superstition of 
the masses to the lofty moral idealism of some Indian philosophers. 
Hinduism is the product of a long period of development, in which 
certain well-defined stages can be discerned. 

At some time between 5000 s.c. and 1500 B.C. peoples ftom Cen- 
tral Asia or Southeastern Europe came into India in successive waves. 
These Aryan peoples conquered the original dark-skinned’ people, 
who had settled in India thousands of years before. The invaders 
settled first in the Punjab in Northwestern India, a temperate region. 
They were a vigorous, life-loving, pastoral people who wanted to get 
all that was possible out of life. This period is reflected in the Four ' 
Vedas, the earliest of the sacred Hindu writings. 

Over hundreds of years, especially between 1200 s.c. and 300 s.c., 
a marked change took place. Whether because of the warmer climate, 
the dangers of disease and the jungle, or conflict with surrounding 
tribes, the vitality of the people was slowly worn down. There arose 
a feeling that man’s life in this world is worthless, and salvation came 
to mean escape or release. The underlying philosophical interpreta- 
tion of life, or world view, came to include such conceptions as the 
transmigration of souls and the law of karma. Furthermore, society 
became increasingly stratified into separate classes or castes. The be- 
lief arose that the priests alone could control the forces of nature and 


the immanent cesmic energy (Brahma). i 

Caste is recognized practically universally in India. A caste is a 
group of people set apart from other social groups by regulations 
regarding such things as food, occupation, marriage, residence, and 
ritual observances. There are four main divisions and many subdivi- 
sions of the castes of India. The four main divisions are (1) The 


Brahmans, or the priestly and intellectual class. The duties of this 


class include study of the sácred writings, teaching, performing the 


sacrifices and religious rites for themselves and for others, and giv- 

ing and receiving alms. (2) The ruler-warrior class. The main duty 

1 See Robert O. d Others (eds.), The Bible of the World (New 

York: aS A1939) pp. 3-178; and for shorter selections, Robert 

es (ed.), World Bible (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1944), pp. 
Ie 8 ʻ 
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of this class is the protection of the people and abstinence from at- 


tachment to sensual pleasures, (3) The merchant-farmer class. Mem- „ 


bers of this class trade, take care of the cattle, and cultivate the land. 
(4) The low caste laborers, or Sudras, who meekly serve the other 
three castes. Below these are the outcastes, or untouchables. Apart 
from the caste principle it is difficult to understand either the ethical 
or the religious principles of Hinduism. In theory, these divisions of 
human society are necessary for the performance of the various func- 
tions needed for its welfare. An individual is a member of that social 
group for which he is fit, since, according to the Mahabharata, these 
distinctions arose as a result of differences in the past deeds of men. 
This division of labor involves particular duties for the different castes 
and also particular types of moral character. This principle of rela- 
tivity based purely on birth is the basis of the class-morality of 
India, 
Among the underlying Philosophical conceptions of Hinduism, the 
Jaw of karma, the belief in the transmigration of souls, and the idea 
_ of an immanent, all-pervading world spirit of which the individual 


human soul is a reflection are probably the most important. The law 
of karma has been called the “law of sowir 


A ng and reaping,” the “law 
of the deed.” Men reap what they sow, Karma is the inescapable 
cosmic power of just 


: ice, the impersonal law of cause and effect, which 
administers retributi 


Another conception underlying the Hindu outlook is that of an all- 
inclusive world-soul, a pantheistic substance or supreme being which 
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‘is the sum of all that exists. Such a monotheistic conception implies 
that the ideal of life is found through unity of one’s self with this 
One Ultimate Reality and the consequent transcendence of all finite 
existence, including karma and transmigration. 

The four Asramas, or stages in the life of the individual, are im- 
portant in Hindu ethics. All four stages may appear in the life of a 
single individual, but this is not necessarily the case. One or two stages 
may occur in a single life span, with the other stages occurring in later 
transmigrations. The first stage is that of the student, entered upon 
at the age of twelve. The student life involves a. command of the 
sacred knowledge and a mastery of the self. Self-mastery includes 
freedom from anger, covetousness, sensual desire, and injury to other 
creatures, as well as reverence for parents and teachers. The second 
stage is that of the householder. Marriage and an occupation are now 
additional responsibilities. These are kept within rigid regulations. 
The duties and responsibilities of this stage are highly praised, espe- 
cially in the Laws of Manu. This is what may be termed the social 
stage, or the emergence of the social self. In the third stage, the indi- 
vidual renounces his contacts with the world, places the burdens of 
the household upon his son, and goes in quest of illumination. Knowl- 
edge and self-repression are sought through contemplation and aus- 
terities. The individual lives as a hermit in the forest. The fourth 
stage, which is forbidden unless the full duties of the other three 
stages have been completed, is the quest for union with Brahma. The 
individual is a silent wanderer. Knowledge and self-repression come to 
fruition in the transcendence of all external acts and the liberation 
from karma: and transmigration. Struggle and strife cease, and peace 
and freedom are at last attained through union of the self with the 
World Soul. While this discipline in the four stages of life was the 
ideal for persons of all castes, the last two stages have been attempted 
by only a small percentage of persons, and those largely from the 
Priestly group. 

The ideal in Hinduism is self-salvation. Salvation may be sought by 
means of knowledge and illumination, by means of faith or devotion 
to some god or leader of a sect, or even through obedience to law, 
especially to the caste regulations. The practical retirement from the 
Normal life of society was a part of it. The supreme good Mes the 
realization ‘of the blissful state which accompanies union with the 
Supreme Soul. a 

In Hinduism one is impressed with the amazing range and varieties 
of practices and beliefs, from the crudé and revolting idolatry - 


` 
~ 


s 
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superstition of some of the sects of popular Hinduism te the philo- 
sophical idealism and the lofty moral sentiments of some of the sacred 
writings. 

Lists of virtues and vices are frequently found in Hindu literature. 
According to the Laws of Manu, there are ten great virtues. From 
the failure to live according to these virtues come all the vices of man. 
The ten virtues are contentment, truthfulness, purity, self-control, sup- 
pression of sensual appetite, respect for the property of others (do not 
steal), wisdom, knowledge of the supreme soul, avoidance of anger, 
and forgiveness, or returning good for evil. Among the more lofty 
sentiments are some like the following: “Let not any man do unto 
another any act which he wisheth not done to himself, knowing it to 
be painful to himself. And let him also purpose for another all that 
he wisheth for himself.” The ideal life means, in part, “A virtuous son, 
a loving wife, a kind master, a devoted friend, an affectionate kinsman, 
and mind free from care, a handsome figure, lasting riches, and lips 
that speak wisdom.” 

The moral code of Hinduism contains those elenients common to 
the human race. For example, it condemns lying, stealing, murder, 
injury, adultery, slander, gambling, and drunkenness. There is an em: 
phasis on self-control and moderation. The Hindu philosophers seem 
to agree that overcoming selfishness is necessary in order to realize 
one’s true self. On the other hand, Hindu ethics is a compromise 
between the principle of humanity and the demands of aristocratic, 
privileged, upper-class groups. Caste distinctions are a handicap to 
co-operative living and the development of democracy and education. 
Caste also interferes with normal marriage relations between individu- 
als. Out of caste distinctions grow elements of cruelty, the attitude 
toward women as inferior, and the belief in karma and transmigration. 
The over-all attitude is one of escape and denial, with tendencies 
toward resignation, quietism, and a tolerance of the status quo. There 
is an easy tolerance of evil, sihce it is not felt necessary to change the 


world. However, new movements of reform are in existence today, and 
the-caste system is under attack. 


The Ethics of Buddhism 


Read: Selections from the Buddhist scriptures. 
The ethics of Buddhism goes back to the life and teaching of Sid- 
dhartha Gautama, who was born about 563 B.c. in North India. 


Sag The Bible of the World, pp. 181-876, and World Bible, pp. 113-159. 


~~ 
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ə Gautama cathe to be called the Enlightened One, the Buddha, and 
the Light’of Asia. He did not plan to start a new religion but merely 
to reform the Hinduism of: his day. In India the movement did not 
maintain itself, but it spread from India to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Tibet, 
China, Mongolia, and Japan. 

Gautama, though reared in luxury, was overwhelmed by the wide- 
spread misery of life, especially as represented in old age, disease, 
and death, According to one account, at the age of 29 he left his 
home, wife, and child and sought a way of escape through self- 
denial and asceticism. This is termed the “great renunciation.” After 
Overcoming the first period of temptation, according to the account of 
his life, the mystic vision began to unfold itself. The truth flashed into 


his mind, and he became the Buddha. Overcoming a second tempta- 
became a preacher of deliverance. Later 


tion—not to exert himself—he 
god; temples, ceremonies, 


he was deified and idolized, worshipped as a 
and a priesthood arose around him. 

In attempting to reform Hinduism, Gautama rejected the caste 
‘system, veneration of the Vedic scriptures, and the conception of 
the all-inclusive World Soul. On the other hand, Buddhism retained 
the law of karma, the belief in transmigration of souls, and the pessi- 
mistic outlook on life and the world. Man must work out his own 
salvation, since the old gods are unable to help him escape from the 
wheel of existence. Man needs to be detached from the three fires of 
lust, hatred, and ignorance. He needs to discover the means of mastery 


y a way of living. A 
The ethical way, which will give release from suffering, sorrow, 
pain, disease, loneliness, old age, and death, is found in The Four 
Noble Truths and The Noble Eightfold Path. The Four Noble Truths, 
which Gautama discovered by means of his Enlightenment under the 
Bo-Tree,‘are’ as follows: (1) All individual personal existence leads 
to-misery. (2) The cause of this misery is thirst or desire. (3) Release 
i possible through passionlessness. (4) The way to remove desire is 
hrough The Noble Eightfold Path. : i 
The Noble Biehl Path consists of (1) Right views, This ae 
the knowledge that the destruction: of suffering comes throug the 
elimination of craving, desire, and thirst. (2) Right aspirations. Man 
eeds to aspire to love, to serve all things, and to attain the at ot 
bliss, ( 8) Right speech. The individual is to be truthful, kind, humt e, 
and ẹncouraging, and never harsh, gossiping, slanderous, backbiting, 
9 frivolous. (4) Right action. This does not depend upon rine sacri- 
Ce, prayer, or magic. Man must avoid killing, stealing, unchastity, 


ying and other abuses of language, intoxicating liquor, envy, anger, 
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money, and a soft and easy life. (5) Right mode of livelihood. In 
order to live, one is to do nothing which will harm or endanger any 
living creature. (6) Right striving. Self-control is a step in the attain- 
ment of an upright character. (7) Right mindfulness or meditation. 


bind man are broken. These fetters are the delusion of self, doubt, 
trust in the efficacy of good works, bodily passion, ill will, love of 
life on earth, desire for a happy future life in heaven, pride, self- 


In Buddhism, as in Hinduism, the Jaw of karma explains man’s 
status or condition. Whatever a man sows, that he also reaps. Karma 
is a sort of natural Jaw in the spiritual world, a rational sequence of 
cause and effect. According to it, the individual shapes his own destiny. 

All that we are is the result of our past thought and deeds.” No one 


idea of the brotherhood of man and res 
taken the form of abhorrence for the t 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Envy, malice, and uncharitableness 
are condemned. Prohibitions are set before the Buddhist: “Do not kill, 
steal, commit .adultery, lie, or drink intoxicants.” 3 Self-control and 
self-purification are stressed.4 Caste and all superficial distinctions 
have been broken down. The same appeals are made to all men; and 


the same goals are set before them. On the other hand, there is a 


* From the Sutta-Nipata. 
“See the Dhamma-pada ( Way of Virtue). 
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comparatively low estimate of body, of the self, of woman, of family, 
and of social responsibilities in this world, 
9 


The Ethics òf China (Confucianism) 


- . 


Read: Selections from Confucius.’ 


To outline the ethical ideals of a people in a brief space is difficult. 
This is especially true as regards the Chinese, whose civilization was 
already old when Western civilization was coming into being, As 
early as 2356 s.c. a state religion was functioning in China. It was 
not organized into a system of teaching, however, until. the time of. 
Lao-tzu, sixth century B.C., and Confucius,- 551 B.c.—478 B.C. The 
teachings of Confucius were reaffirmed by Mencius, or Meng-tzu, a 
century later and have been a dominant influence in the development 
of Chinese culture. Until 1905 examinations in the Confucian classics 
were the basis of appointment to the civil service in China. In the 
long history of the country there has been a remarkable unity of out- 
look ‘and emphasis. As in Christianity, one or at most a few outstand. 
ing personalities dominate the scene, 

Both Lao-tzu and Confucius lived in an-age of unrest and confu- 
Sion, owing to the rivalry of the feudal lords. Both of these teachers 
Sought to restore peace and happiness by a return to the good old 
Ways of harmony with the order of nature. For Lao-tsu, behind all 
existence is the impersonal Tao (Way), or order of nature. Education 
and culture have given us vices: pride, ambition, luxury, and arti- 
ficiality, Only when men return to their original nature and to 

enevolence, wisdom, propriety, and righteousness will they be con- 
tented and happy. 


1s main contribution, however, was as an editor and transmitter of 

ethical heritage of his people. Confucius was of a practical turn 

°F mind and was less interested in moral theories than in distinctions 

, ,'4wn between right and wrong in actual life, For twenty-five cen- 

turies Chinese ethical ideals, in the form known as Confucianism, have 

cen influential in molding the conduct of approximately one quarter 

Of the human race, 

socia) omeucian ethics the central concept is that of community or ` 

with eg The basic institution is the family, or the community 

€ family as the center. The sense of community is seen in the 


c iA ny 
Scè The Bible of the World, pp. 879-467, and World Bible, pp. 492-599, 
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“duties of universal obligation” expressed in “the five relationships.” 
These include (1) The relations of ruler and subject. The state is :« 
only a larger household. Government is instituted among men for 
the purpose of securing material blessings, long life, health, upright 
character, and self-respect. Government exists for the benefit of, and 
by the consent of, the governed. (2) The relations of father and son. 
Filial piety is the chief virtue.® It is central in the social system. Rever- 
ential service, as a tribute of gratitude to parents for the gift of life 
itself, extends to the mother as well as the father. Filial piety and 
devotion tc: deceased parents is the basis of what is termed “ancestor 
worship,” found among the Chinese. (3) The relation of husband and 
wife. The marriage ceremony is an important institution which lies 
“at the foundation of government,” and much attention is given to the 
proper relations between husband ‘and wife. In the well-ordered 
household, where each respects his duties and obligations, love and 
harmony hold sway. “The woman follows the man: In her youth she 
follows her father and elder brother; when married, she follows her 
husband.” The wife joins her husband’s family. The relationship is 
expected to be enduring, and monogamy is the rule in most families. 
Concubinage, however, is accepted and regulated. In fact, it is com- 
mendable when there are no sons to carry on the family name and 
` traditions. The wife has authority in the home over concubines and 
their children. Apart from moral or social pressure, husband and wife 
are free to separate. (4) The relations of elder and younger brothers. 
Respect is due those who are older. These in turn should always be 
worthy of respect. (5) The relation of friend and friend. Friendships 
with the upright, the sincere, and the man of much observation are 
likely to be advantageous. The man who practices the virtues will have 
neighbors.” 
The ideal social order is attained only when each individual and 
each section of. society performs its duty and loyally carries out its 
Taanon, In The Great Learning, Confucius says of the an- 
cients at wishing to order well their states, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their 
persons.” They then found it necessary to “rectify their hearts” and 
to be sincere. In order to be sincere in their thoughts, they had to 
extend to the utmost their knowledge.” By diligent study their knowl- 
edge became extensive; then their thoughts became sincere, and their 


® See Book of Filial Piety. i> 

1See Analects, bk. IX, in The Four Books (Confucian A: The Great 
Learning, The Doctrine of the Mean, and The Works A translation 
and notes by James Legge; The Commercial Press, Ltd., China). 
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Purposes were rectified. This led, in turn, to the regulation of their 
families and to the welfare of the state. The empire became tranquil 
and prosperous. 

To the question of what things are considered right, the answer 
given in Li ki! is as follows: “Kindness in a father, filial piety in a son; 
gentleness in an elder brother, obedience in a younger; righteousness 
in a husband, submission in a wife; kindness in elders, déference in 
juniors; benevolence in a ruler, loyalty in a minister.” On the other 
hand, to quarrel, plunder, and murder are things which are disastrous. 
‘to men everywhere. Thus the good of society is an ordered harmony 
reaching from the humblest tiller of the soil to the ruler and even to 
the limits of the cosmic order. Justice arises when each man plays his 
part in society and when there is harmony and excellence inthe vari- 
ous relations and duties of men to one another. “Consideration” and 
“reciprocity” are central concepts. 

Turning from the concept of community, what ideal is held before 
the individual? According to Confucius, the normal person aspires to 
become a superior man. Each person, at least, should strive for his 
own improvement or development. He should strive to become the 
courteous gentleman. Such a man renounces worldly lusts and culti- 
vates himself with reverential care. He exhibits integrity of mind in 
that he is honest with himself. He is also sincere in speech and in 
action. The superior man thinks of righteousness and finds his enjoy- 
ment in speaking of the goodness of others, in art, and in worthy 
friends. He is on his guard against avarice, quarrelsomeness, and 
covetousness. The ordinary man seeks pleasure and gain and finds his 
enjoyment in idleness, feasting, and extravagant pleasures. The su- 
perior man exercises moderation in all things. Virtue and happiness 
are found in the effectively regulated social order. In the Analects? 
it is said that the superior man has certain things to which he should 
give very great care. In the use of his eyes he should strive to see 
clearly. In the use of his ears he should endeavor to hear distinctly. His 
countenance should be benign, his demeanor respectful, and his 
speech sincere. In his business he should be just, and when he sees 
an opportunity to make money he should think of righteousness, 

There is a Confucian doctrine of moderation which reminds one 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of the golden mean. Confucius speaks of it as 
the “just medium.” It is expressed in statements like the following: 
“To go beyond is as wrong as to fall short.” 

Beginning with the primary family group, Chinese morality sets an 


° See bk, VII, sec. 2, in The Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXVIII. 
° Bk. XVI. 
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“duties of universal obligation” expressed in “the five relationships.” 
These include (1) The relations of ruler and subject. The state is = 
only a larger household. Government is instituted among men for 
the purpose of securing material blessings, long life, health, upright 
character, and self-respect. Government exists for the benefit of, and 
by the consent of, the governed. (2) The relations of father and son. 
Filial piety is the chief virtue.® It is central in the social system. Rever- 
ential service, as a tribute of gratitude to parents for the gift of life 
itself, extends to the mother as well as the father. Filial piety and 
devotion tc: deceased parents is the basis of what is termed “ancestor 
worship,” found among the Chinese. (3) The relation of husband and 
wife. The marriage ceremony is an important institution which lies 
“at the foundation of government,” and much attention is given to the 
proper relations between husband and wife. In the well-ordered 
household, where each respects his duties and obligations, love and 
harmony hold sway. “The woman follows the man; In her youth she 
follows her father and elder brother; when married, she follows her 
husband.” The wife joins her husband’s family. The relationship is 
expected to be enduring, and monogamy is the rule in most families. 
Concubinage, however, is accepted and regulated. In fact, it is com- 
mendable when there are no sons to carry on the family name and 

` traditions. The wife has authority in the home over concubines and 
their children. Apart from moral or social pressure, husband and wife 
are free to separate. (4) The relations of elder and younger brothers. 
Respect is due those who are older. These in turn should always be 
worthy of respect. (5) The relation of friend and friend. Friendships 
with the upright, the sincere, and the man of much observation are 
likely to be advantageous. The man who practices the virtues will have 
neighbors.” 

The ideal social order is attained only when each individual and 
each section of. society performs its duty and loyally carries out its 
natural function. In The Great Learning, Confucius says of the an- 
cients that “wishing to order well their states, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their 
persons.” They then found it necessary to “rectify their hearts” an 
to be sincere. In order to be sincere in their thoughts, they had to 
“extend to the utmost their knowledge.” By diligent study their knowl- 
edge became extensive; then their thoughts became sincere, and their 


° See Book of Filial Piety. te rat 
™See Analects, bk. IX, in The Four Books (Confucian Analects, The ition 
Learning, The Doctrine of the Mean, and The Works of Mencius, with trans 
and notes by James Legge; The Commercial Press, Ltd., China). 
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purposes were rectified. This led, in turn, to the regulation of their 
families and to the welfare of the state. The empire became tranquil 
and prosperous. 

To the question of what things are considered right, the answer 
given in Li ki! is as follows: “Kindness in a father, filial piety in a son; 
gentleness in an elder brother, obedience in a younger; righteousness 
in a husband, submission in a wife; kindness in elders, deference in 
juniors; benevolence in a ruler, loyalty in a minister.” On the other 
hand, to quarrel, plunder, and murder are things which are disastrous. 

‘to men everywhere. Thus the good of society is an ordered harmony 

reaching from the humblest tiller of the soil to the ruler and even to 
the limits of the cosmic order. Justice arises when each man plays his 
part in society and when there is harmony and excellence inthe vari- 
ous relations and duties of men to one another. “Consideration” and 
“reciprocity” are central concepts. 

Turning from the concept of community, what ideal is held before 
the individual? According to Confucius, the normal person aspires to 
become a superior man. Each person, at least, should strive for his 
own improvement or development. He should strive to become the 
courteous gentleman, Such a man renounces worldly lusts and culti- 
vates himself with reverential care. He exhibits integrity of mind in 
that he is honest with himself. He is also sincere in speech and in 
action. The superior man thinks of righteousness and finds his enjoy- 
ment in speaking of the goodness of others, in art, and in worthy 
friends. He is on his guard against avarice, quarrelsomeness, and 
covetousness, The ordinary man seeks pleasure and gain and finds his 
enjoyment in idleness, feasting, and extravagant pleasures. The su- 
perior man exercises moderation in all things. Virtue and happiness 
are found in the effectively -regulated social order. In the Analects® 
it is said that the superior man has certain things to which he should 
give very great care. In the use of his eyes he should strive to see 
clearly, In the use of his ears he should endeavor to hear distinctly. His 
countenance should be benign, his demeanor respectful, and his 
speech sincere, In his business he should be just, and when he sees 
an opportunity to make money he should think of righteousness. 

There is a Confucian doctrine of moderation which reminds one 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of the golden mean. Confucius speaks of it as 
the “just: medium.” It is expressed in statements like the following: 

© go beyond is as wrong as to fall short.” 

Beginning with the primary family group, 


s See bk. VII, sec. 2, in The Sacred Books of the East, 
Bk. XVI. 


Chinese morality sets an 
vol. XXVII. 
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ideal before each individual member of the group and exiends itself 
through tribal, feudal, state, or national relations to the natural cosmic 
order. The moral order of the world or “Heaven” *° is a guide in that 
it rewards the good and punishes the evil. There is no rigid determin- 
ism, however. The stability of nature can be relied upon only as each 
unit in society faithfully performs its function. The actions of men 
in human society may disturb the order of nature and cause con- 
fusion and disaster. When thinking proceeds beyond this point, it 
tends’ to take one of two forms: a materialistic naturalism, in which 
the law of nature is ultimate; or an ethical idealism, which senses a 
moral purpose back of the natural order. Religion is harmonious and 
sensible living. The prevailing emphasis is humanistic and practical. 

We see from the above that Chinese ethics emphasizes community 
and social solidarity, which depends upon the carrying out by each 
member and each group in society of its natural function with a 
sense of duty and propriety. Since there is no handicap in the inherited 
nature of man, moral character may be developed by training. The 
superior man is upright in. his personal conduct and is devoted to the 
service of humanity. The orientation toward tradition and the past and 
the emphasis upon filial piety, while making for social stability, have 
led in the direction of submission and obedience and have tended to 
make change and progress exceedingly difficult. 


The Ethics of Islam 
Read: the Koran.1° 


Islam is the latest of the great religions and ethical systems to ap- 
pear. Along with Christianity and Buddhism, it is one of the three 
universal religions. The other religions are national or hereditary in 
scope or nature. The followers of the Islamic faith consider the 
prophets of Israel and the founder of Christianity the forerunners of 
their faith. The term Islam means “submission” to God. Other terms 
occasionally used are Moslem and Mohammedanism (or Muham- 
madanism ). While followers of this religion revere their Prophet, they 
do not use his name when referring to their religion. They prefer and 
use the term Islam, which denotes both a creed and an ethical system 


* Heaven, or the moral order, might be thought of as Fate, or Destiny, in the 
‘sense of the order of nature; or it might be worshiped and the emperors be 
regarded as the Sons of Heaven, below whom were lesser deities and spirits. 

For selections from the Mohammedan scriptures, see The Bible of the World, 
pp. 1289-1342, and World Bible, pp. 451-479. 
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cr way of life. The ethical code is inseparable from the religious back- 
ground. £ ; 
Let us consider a few of the influences that have left their mark on 
the ethical outlook of Moslems. First in time is the tribal morality of 
the early inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula. This included Jewish, 
Christian, and Arabian elements blended into a working whole by a 
people full of the zest of life. The tribal morality emphasized honor, 
courage, loyalty, hospitality, and generosity. There was an intense 
pride of race. There was also evidence of sexual looseness, as well as 
polygamy and a love of wine and song. 
The second and most important influence in the development of 
Islam was the life and personal experience of Mohammed, 570 to 
632 a.p. Born in or near Mecca, Mohammed became an orphan at an 
early age and was reared by an uncle. He knew poverty and the 
sufferings of a neglected childhood. Later, in his journeys with his 
uncle’s caravans, he gained much experience in dealing with men. 
He came into contact also with the austere life of the nomads and 
contrasted this austerity with the arrogance, luxury, and cruelty of 
the wealthy. During these trips he had considerable contact with both 
Jews and Christians. He became the manager of the caravan belonging 
to a wealthy widow, and they fell in love and were married. While 
she lived he had no other wife. He had visions, practiced fasting, and 
was searching for the true religion. According to the account, the 
Angel Gabriel appeared to him and revealed the contents of the Koran, 
the sacred book. Details of his preaching, his flight to Medina, where 
he became a ruler, the capture of Mecca, conversion by the sword, and 
the last years of his life (when he became corrupted by his success 
and power and gave way to self-interest and many wives) are omitted 


here. 

The essential doctrines underlying the faith of Islam are usually 
given as five in number: (1) Belief in one God. Allah is the omnipo- 
tent creature and absolute ruler of the universe. He is the final judge, 
and his will is supreme. He will punish and reward. There is 2 heaven 
for the good, and a terrible hell for the wicked. Have faith and ie 
uprightly, (2) Belief in angels. The angels are the ae) iS oa 
who intercede for men. One evil angel is the devil. (3) Be ie in ie 
Koran and the Books. (These are considered later.) (4) Belief in the 
Prophets of Allah, of whom Mohammed is the last and ma ae 
(5) Belief in the Judgment. Mankind will be raised and ju ge or i 
deeds, and heaven or hell will be each man’s reward. All Moslems are 


to be saved in the end. ; 
ere are certain prac 


‘oal duties that must be 
For the good man th tical du 
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carried out. They are called the “Five Pillars of the Taith.” These 
duties include (1) The repetition of the creed—“There is no God but ' 
Allah, and Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah.” (2) Prayer five times 
a day, with one’s face turned toward Mecca. (3) The thirty-day fast 
of Ramadon. During the sacred month all faithful followers abstain 
from food, drink, and bodily pleasure from sunrise to sunset. There 
is said to be much feasting at night, however. (4) Almsgiving. The 
alms may be collected as a tax or left to the conscience, depending on 
the situation and the location. (5) The pilgrimage to Mecca. This is 
to be madé once in a lifetime, but one may send a proxy. 

To orthodox followers—and this includes most Moslems—Islam is 
a religion of a sacred book. The Koran, which is shorter than the 
Christian New Testament, is believed to be inspired and to be 
verbally, infallible. It is the most influential document in all Arabian 
literature. In the Koran we find passages ranging from high ethical 
ideals and a burning passion for righteousness to the use of inspira- 
tion to condone sensuality and settle minor disputes in Mohammed's 
harem. In addition to the Koran there are the Sunna (the customs of 
the Prophet) and the Hadith, or traditions, to aid followers in gain- 
ing the right interpretation. There is also the Ijma, or “Agreement,” 
where the followers agree on points not covered in the Koran or other 
authorities. Today there are various sects and modernistic tendencies 
rising out of the development of business, political changes, demo- 
cratic influences, and the growth of modern science. There have been 
few attempts, however, to apply modern scientific and historical 
methods of analysis and criticism to the Koran such as modern Jewish 
and Christian scholars have applied to the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. 

Among the Moslems, morality has a distinctly religious background. 
Ethigal problems are dealt with as incidental to the spread of the faith. 
Wrongdoing is a breach of the law of Allah. From a modern Western 
point of view, Moslem ethics appears to be a mixture of primitive an‘ 
more modern standards. It encourages almsgiving, hospitality, truth- 
fulness, humanity to slaves, justice for orphans, and abstinence fro™ 
the use of alcoholic beverages. There is legislation against suicide, i0- 
humanity, robbery, gambling, slander, perjury, usury, and the sale a” 
consumption of intoxicating drink. On the other hand, such things 45 

slavery and polygamy are permitted. Mohammed accepted slavery 
as a part of the sociéty in‘which he was reared, though he did insti- 
tute some reforms in the interest of humanity. Polygyny and poly: 
andry were practiced and recognized by custom before Mohamme 

time. He-did not recognize polyandry, and ne restricted polygamy: 
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limiting the number of wives tò four. Divorce and concubines were 
permitted. 

The statement often made that Islam tends to confuse the cere- 
monial and the moral and to make its ethics a legal code, must be 
qualified. Development has taken place in the past under new condi- 
tions, and reform movements are in existence today. The development 
of law, of reason and knowledge, of mysticism, and of new climates 
of opinion are having their influence, especially in progressive com- 
munities. 

CONCLUDING NOTE 


The ethical ideals of the religions we have studied show points of 
similarity and of dissimilarity. For each of these religions there is a 
moral order which men are asked to follow. As in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, it may be the law of karma, the cosmic law of sowing and 
reaping, which metes out to men their just due. The objective of life 
is to gain release from striving or the burden of sensual desire. In 
Confucianism the moral order is the way of nature, heaven, the Tao, 
or the way. The emphasis here is upon community and social pro- 
priety. In Islam men are to follow the will of God, or the commands 
of Allah, His will is the moral order of the universe. Islam is authori- 
tative and austere, emphasizing the motives of fear and reward. After 
we have considered the ethics of Judaism and Christianity in the next 
chapter, we shall draw some general conclusions with reference to 


all the world religions. 


Questions and Projects 


1. Questions on Chapter XXXI: 
(1) What are the reasons for including a 
of world religions in a book dealing in th 
ethics? 
(2) What are the central points of emphasis in 
(3) Give the four steps (Asramas) in the life 
(4) What isthe relation between Hinduism 


do they agree and disagree? 


study of the ethical ideals 
e main with philosophical 


the ethics of Hinduism? 
of the Hindu. 
and Buddhism? Wherein 


(5) What is the supreme good in Buddhism, and how is it attained? 
(6) Explain the caste system, the law of karma, the transmigration of 
souls, and nirvana. In what religions does each of them appear? k 
(7) What are the chief points of emphasis in the ethics of Confucianism? 
(8) What are the essential duties of the followers of the Islamic faith? 
What elements were influential in the formation of the ethical outlook 


of thé Moslems? outlook of some of the 


2. Look up and report upon the ethical ideals and 
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non-Christian religions of the world which have not been discussed in 
this chapter, such as Zoroastrianism and Shintoism. 

3. Mahatma Gandhi, born a high-caste Hindu, opposed the caste system 
and untouchability. To this end he adopted into his own household a 
child from among the outcastes. Discuss this technique for changing 
obsolete customs, religious rites, and antiquated moral ideals. A 

4. Report on the “yoga” exercises as a means of discipline and control an 
their explanations in Hindu philosophical thought. See Swami Nikhilan; 
anda, “Concentration and Meditation as Methods in Indian Philosophy, 
Chapter IV ‘in Essays in East-West Philosophy (edited by Charles A. 
Moore; Honolulu: Univ. of Hawaii Press, 1951). i 

5. How do you explain the fact that in eight different systems of religion 
and philosophy the principle of the Golden Rule appears in some form? 

In the literature of Hinduism we read, “Do naught to others which, if 
done to thee, would cause thee pain: this is the sum of duty.” In Bud- 
dhism a clansman is to minister to friends and familiars “by treating 
them as he treats himself.” Confucius is quoted as saying, “What you 
would not want done to yourself, do not do unto others.” Jesus said, 
“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise- 
For similar quotations from other groups see Robert Ernest Hume, The 
World’s Living Religions (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924), 
pp. 265-267. 4 
. Mr. A says that there is only one way of knowing, and that is the objec- 
tive, scientific method. Mr. B says that this remark is ridiculous—that, in 
addition to knowledge by description, which is the scientific method, there 
is knowledge by. acquaintance, which is more intimate and direct. He 
insists that there is a genuine difference between a scientific treatise on 
love and being in love yourself. He believes: that religious experience 1$ 
like the latter in this respect. Comment upon this discussion. 

It has been claimed that in order to do a significant job in life, we need 

to feel that somehow the very forces of the universe are co-operating 

with us. What is your belief in this matter? 

In the preface to The World and the West (New York: Oxford Univ: 

Press, 1953), Arnold J. Toynbee says, “The encounter between the wor 

and the west may prove to be the most important event in modern his- 

tory.” The west is’ not the world and it needs to recognize this fact. Ate 
we likely to be able to build a world community or world order without 

a more general understanding by the peoples of the world of the re- 

ligious, moral, and cultural ideals of the peoples of other cultures? 


S| 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION II: 
JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN ETHICAL IDEALS 


Both morality and religion have a 
long history Moral ideals, as well as conceptions of God, have devel- 
oped gradually from simple beginnings. Both have changed and 
developed as knowledge and intelligence have grown and as-the 
requirements and needs of life have changed. While theologies and 
ecclesiastical organizations and rites have come and gone, religion: 
has remained. While ethical systems have risen and fallen, the search 
for the good life has continued. When the moral ideals and the scien- 
tific thinking of men develop more rapidly than their religious interpre- 
tations or outlook, the relationship between morals ,and religion be- 
comes disrupted. 


While we have spoken of morality and of religion as if they were 
bered that there are not two 


distinct faculties in man, a moral-and a religious one. Consciousness 


is an entity; it can be broken up only for purposes of study or classi- 
fication. Considered from their respective viewpoints, the moral and 
the religious include all phases of life. The religious consciousness is 
directed to the relation he sustains to the 
It is concerned with the cosmic forces 
than’ the relation be- 
] consciousness is the 


the consciousness of man as 
universe in its total meaning. 


of good and evil, and it scans a wider horizon 


consciousness of man as i 
of the richest life and the greatest values 
human beings. It springs primarily from man’s relation to. his fellow 
men; and it involves the task of organizing these relations so as to build 


a ha:monious social order. : ae: 
In the preceding chapter we considered the ethics of Hinduism, 
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Buddhism, Confucianism, and Islam. In this chapter we shall con- 
sider the ethics of Judaism and Christianity. 


The Ethics of Judaism 


Read: the Old Testament 


In an earlier section we discussed “Moral Progress Among. the 
Hebrews.” The growing moral insight among the early Hebrews was 
illustrated by tracing the growth of the idea of God and the moral 
attributes ascribed to Him, the development from customary and group 
morality to personal morality, and the progressively more humane 
treatment of slaves and foreigners, Space does not permit a discussion 
of the varied experiences of the Hebrews or the history of Judaism. 
We shall confine Our attention to the main characteristics and points 
of emphasis in the ethics of Judaism as reflected in the Old Testament 
and the Rabbinical literature. 

In Judaism, morality and religion are united and are not separate 
or distinct. The one God who created the world and made man in 
His image is also the author of the moral law which applies to all 


It'is the persistent effort of Judaism, 


fashion human character and behavior, I 


hysical wants, and ee 
him from the realm o: 
biology to that of spiritual and moral values, to awaken the child of earth 
to the consciousness of his Divine heritage, 

The Prophets delivered their moral insights and Warnings as super- 
natural dicta: “Thus said the Lord.” T hough the law was the product 


a magnetic needle in the direction of the right and the good,” says re 
K. Kohler, “but forget not that without some great magnetic powe. 


*The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati, 1948, p. 3. 
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around and above, no needle will work.” Morality is in part the way 
in which religion—that is, man’s relation to God—expresses itself in 
life and character. . 

In Judaism we find an emphasis on the worth of human personality 
and upon man as a free moral agent, one endowed with the capacity to 
distinguish between right and wrong. Man is made in the image of 
God. He has within him a spark of the divine. Life is good; man should 
affirm and cultivate it, and not deny or degrade it. The body no less 
than the soul or spirit is the work of God and, therefore, cannot be 
inherently evil. Man needs to avoid the extremes of sensuality and 
asceticism. His powers and appetites lead to good or evil depending 
upon the ends toward which they are directed. While the prophets 
call attention to the divine commands, it is clear that acceptance is 


_ voluntary and not forced. Man has the power to choose between genu- 


ine alternatives. “See, I have set before you this day life and good, 
death and evil.” The people are asked by Moses to hear and obey the 
commandments of the Lord, to walk in his ways, and to choose life. “I 
ne set before you life and death, blessing and curse; therefore choose 

Os. hon, i 

Central in the ethics of Judaism are the virtues of righteousness or 
justice and love or loving-kindness. When the question is asked, “What 
doth the Lord require of thee?” the Prophet answers, “To do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Justice is men- 
tioned first because love ought not to disregard the demands of justice. 
In answer to the question “Who shall stand in His holy place?” the 
Psalmist replies, “He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” Faith is 
a good thing, but it is subservient to action. It needs to express itself 
in the deed. The law might be expressed in one of two forms. There 
was the ceremonial law, expressing the duties which man owes to God. 
With these external forms the priest was espetvially concerned. There 
was also the moral law, demanding justice and loving-kindness toward 
one’s fellow men. The Prophets were espe cially concerned with the 
Moral law. s 

Another feature of the ethics of Judaism is the emphasis on com- 


munity and social mindedness. The individual life is bound up with the 
ibility is social as well as individual. 


life of the community, and respons} ; 
God’s will affects all the people and applies to the home, the jem 
and the larger communities. Throughout the Old Testament and ot a 
rabbinical literature, the personal and social virtues which are ste 
Melude “justice, love, truth and wisdom; charity, peace, labor, an 


2 D ? 
euteronomy 30:15, 19. 
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friendship. “To live and love, labor and worship, motivated by and 
dedicated to the love of God is . . . primary in Jewish ethics.” 3 The, 
Prophets warn against injustice, oppression, and exploitation, and 
commend concern for the needy, the poor, the orphan, the widow, 
and the stranger. 

Modern Judaism has three main divisions. Orthodox Judaism main- 
tains in principle the authority of the revealed law and places rela- 
tively greater emphasis upon ritualistic observances. Conservative 
Judaism, while seeking to avoid the extreme positions, claims the 
right to adapt the traditions to today’s world. Reform Judaism empha- 
sizes the Prophets and the ethical teachings of Judaism. For the Re- 
form group, Judaism is an evolving religious experience, which has 
been and is subject to change. > 


Christian Ethics 
Read: the New Testament. 


Jesus took the rich legacy of morality inherited from Jewish historý 
and gave it a new form and emphasis. He came, he said, “not to 
destroy but to fulfill.” Parts of the legacy he Bhe asides other 
parts he re-emphasized and expanded. He took the nationalistic 
morality of the Jews of his day and made it into a universalism that 
applied to all men everywhere. ‘ 

Our knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth derives from the New Testa- 
eee chiefly from four interpretations called the Gospels—Mathew, 
Hash a PS ae oin Jesus himself left no writings, but more books 
pane n published about him than about any other person who ever 

ved. Jesus did not set forth a complete system of ethics. His teaching 
was adapted to the particular problem he was facing, and frequently 
it took the form of a parable, or illustrative story. He accepted-much 
of what had been worked out or discovered by the race up to his 
time, yet he felt free to revise it and to adapt it to new conditions. His 
message came to men with such a freshness, directness, and ring of 
reality that men said he spoke with authority and in truth was the 
Son oi God. He brought together the central truths of religion and 
morality and embodied them in his own life as no other person ever 
has done. 
: In Western civilization, Christianity has given form to the moral 
ideal and has exerted a strong influence on the development of moral 


° Beryl D. Cohon, Judaism, In Th P; + Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1954), A n Theory and Practice (New York: Blo 
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, codes. There i an outlook on life and an ethics which is distinctively 
Christian. This way of life, however, is not to be identified with 
Western civilization. There is much in the folkways and mores of 
Western societies that is indifferent or even antagonistic to the 
Christian ideal. 

A study of the history of the Christian Church shows that Christian 
ethics has varied from age to age and from group to group. Yet the 
golden thread running through all these systems has been the teach- 
ings of Jesus as recorded in the New Testament. Paul the Apostle also 
played a significant role in the development of Christian thought and 
practice. The Epistles of Paul are concerned with ethical issues, such 
as the virtues and the vices and the place of the law. Even the Gen- 
tiles have a “law written in their hearts” and “do by nature the things 
contained in the law:” Origen, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, and many others have either systematized Chris- 
tian ethics in accordance with the outlook of their age or have em- 
phasized certain aspects of it. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL ETHICS 


While philosophy and theology have been closely related—almost 
inseparable, in the opinions of some men—the two fields have de- 
veloped their separate lines of speculative thought. Each field has 
tended to develop its own type or system of ethics, Within these two 
areas there have been a number of subtypes. Neither philosophy nor 
theology has presented a unified outlook. What is the relationship 
between the two areas? Is there a Christian ethics or a Christian mo- 
rality which is distinct from moral philosophy and from morality in 
general? Let us consider four answers to’ these questions. 


2 
1. The Rejection of Theological Ethics. There are those who be- 
lieve that the only valid approach is that of philosophical ethics and 
that morality is independent of religion. The good life, they say, is 
valuable in its own right or for its own sake. “Thou shalt not kill” is 
good morals quite apart from any supernatural authority. Morality 
grows directly out of human life and its needs, and is discovered 
through experience. Some even fear that theism draws off interest and 
energy.: from human values and centers attention in another world. 
Within this group are all those who believe that nature is a stark 
reality with nothing ideal in it and that the cosmic processes are in- 
different to human aspiration and interests. (This interpretation, it 
Should be -noted, is not confined to this group.) These are the ma- 
terialists, whether mechanistic or dialectical, the positivists, the meta- 
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physical behaviorists, and the humanistic naturalists, Al! those who 
reject belief in God, as well as the egoistic hedonists, are likely to re- 
ject Christian ethics and the ethics of Judaism. In a previous chapter 
we examined briefly the views of Frederick Nietzsche, who denounced 
Christian ethics as a slave morality. Other critics of Christian ethics 
say that it is based on external authority and so is absolute and 
static, whereas an adequate ethics for today must be autonomous and 
experimental. Some contend also that Christian ethics, originating as 


it did in the first century, is now inadequate for life in a modern 
industrial civilization. 


2. The Rejection of Philosophical and All Naturalistic Ethics. Stand- 
ing in almost direct opposition to those who would eliminate Chris- 
tian ethics are those who claim that a Christian ethics alone is valid. 
The problem of ethics, they maintain, is to ascertain what God wants 
us to do and then to obey the commands or the will of God. Here 
the attempt is made to keep ethics strictly theological. Such persons 
are likely to talk about “mere moralism” or “the dangers of moralism.” 
There are duties, they say, which have and need no other reason or 
justification except that they are God’s will. Let us examine briefly 
one expression of this type of theological ethics: Emil Brunner, The 
Divine Imperative, A Study in Christian Ethics According to Brun- 
ner, a man’s entrance into the Christian faith makes him a new and 
different person, a person aware of a new reality, the reality of the 
living God, who alone can give him adequate guidance. Man must 
have “either God or an idol.” Brunner asserts that the moral codes of 


the various peoples and civilizations contradict one another both in 


detail and in principle. The new Christian man, however, is able to 
hole of life is regarded from the 
, and responsibility, as man stands’ 


The good, according to this approach, is not to be found in some 
moral system or set of principles or in some intrinsic value. It is not 


discovered either by reason alone or by empirical investigation. For 
Brunner, _ 


What God does and wills is good; all that opposes the will of God is bad. 
The good has its basis and its existence: solely in the will of God. . . . “The 
Good is based on the Holy.” “Ye shall therefore be holy, for I am Holy.” 
The Holy means God, as the unconditionally sovereign Lord of the world; a 
thing is holy because, and insofar as, it is His property and is recognized as 
such. The holiness of man consists in knowing that he belongs to God. Inso- 


* The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 


aim ~ 
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far as he acknowledges in his life, and in his existence, this property-right 
of God, and thus obeys the will of God, he is good. No one has a claim on 
a man, or on a people, save God alone, and this claim permeates all the 
relationships of life. It is the only valid norm: Hence the “religious” element 
is also the “ethical” element, and the “ethical” is “religious.” 5 f 
When man is bound to the free, loving will of God, he is free from 
bondage to legalism. Neither love nor the will of God can be summed 
up under any system of thought. Thus Christian conduct is unac- 
countable, though it is free from caprice, since it is under the guid- 
ance of a divine constraint and the imperative of faith. There is no 
Good save obedient behavior, save the obedient will. But this obe- 
dience is rendered not to a law or a principle which can be known 
beforehand, but only to the free, sovereign will of God. The~Good 
consists in always doing what God wills at any particular moment.® 


3. Moral Philosophy and Christian Ethics as Complementary. Phi- 
losophy and thedlogy and hence moral philosophy and theological 
ethics may be viewed as complementary or supplementary. For ex- 
ample, the ethics of Thomas Aquinas (1225?-1274), still dominant 
in Roman Catholicism, recognizes the validity of both philosophy and 
theology, reason and faith, nature and supernature. The Summa The- 
ologica of Aquinas brings together Aristotelian naturalism and the 
Christian faith. Philosophy apprehends truth by the light of reason; 
theology apprehends truth by means of revelation. This does not 
mean, however, that the two approaches are in opposition or are an- 
tagonistic. There are truths, such as thè events in nature and the 
common virtues, that belong mainly to the realm of philosophy. There 
are other truths, such as the trinity and the incarnation, that are 
known to theology by means of revelation. There are some truths, 
such as the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, that 
belong to both areas. Philosophy, according to Aquinas, is the hand- 
maid of theology in that it may lead oné toward the truth. Reason 
is reliable so far as it goes—it leads in the right direction—but it 
does not go the whole way. 

The ethics of Thomas Aquinas has been called the “rationalistic 
naturalism of Aristotle” as viewed through “a stainéd glass window.” 
Reason as man’s distinctive capacity leads toward the life of excel- 
lence. In-the light of reason man is enabled to-direct his natural im- 
pulses and to-recognize the divine ideal as the highest law of his 
nature, Man, though created by God and made in God’s image, has, 


5 Tbid., p. 53. 
“Ibid. p. 83. 
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through the fall, become sinful. He is thus in need of divine grace 
and guidance in order to live a life of the highest excellence and to: 
fulfill his destiny. 

Virtue is, according to Aquinas, natural to man, whereas sin is 
unnatural and contrary to man’s truest nature. Man may discover and 
follow the natural virtues, such as justice, wisdom, courage, and self- 
control. These are within the grasp of reason and they are attainable 
in the natural life. In addition to these virtues within the grasp of 
reason, man needs the theological and Christian virtues, such as faith, 
hope, and love, which are given by the grace of God. 

The organization of society, as described by Aquinas, is based on a 
divinely ordained system of laws. These laws provide for the differ- 
ent institutions and functions in society. The clergy are empowered 
by God to be stewards of the mysteries intrusted to them for man’s 
salvation. The family is ordained of God for the propagation of the 


and to support the divine Jaw. Industry's function is to help man 
supply his bodily needs. Each man is to carry out his special func- 
tion and to be obedient to rightful authority. Obedience to divinely 


Should not moral Philosophy and Christian ethics be regarded as comple- 
mentary rather than mutually exclusive? May not the limitations of moral 
philosophy be Overcome and its insights made more effective by the accept- 
ance of Christian faith and love? May not Christians be aided by the 


insights of moral Philosophy to obey God and serve their neighbors more 
wisely?? 


4, The Unification of Moral Philosophy and Christian Ethics. Fi- 
nally, there are moral philosophers and theologians. who stress the 
kinship between philosophical and Christian ethics and say that they 
are essentially one. Tertullian, early in the third century, said that . 
the human spirit is naturally Christian. Bishop Joseph Butler, in the 
eighteenth century, claimed that the Christian religion is but a “re- 
publication” of natural religion. Various moral philosophers have 
claimed that Christian ethics is in line with their particular approach. 
We shall select Bishop Herbert H. Henson’s Gifford Lectures, Chris- 


"Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy (New York: Charles Scribnéx’s Sons, 
1955), p. 372.. 
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tian Morality, Natural, Developing, Final, as an example of the 
ə position that moral philosophy and Christian ethics may be essen- 
tially one. A central assumption of Henson’s position is that “the mo- 
rality which Christ's religion properly requires is precisely that which 
the conscience and reason of modernly civilized men approve.” The- 
ology from this point of view is “rationalized religion.” Always and 
everywhere men have been worshipers of that which has been above 
and beyond them. Religion has shaped morality, just as man’s moral 
ideals and conduct have influenced his religious outlook and inter- 
pretations. 

According to Bishop Henson, 


All religion is natural, and all religion is revealed, for the fact of religion 
presupposes a religious capacity in man, apart from which neither the intu- 
itions of his own: spirit, nor the receiving of communications from without, 
could be possible. Religion itself is the demonstration of man’s inherent re- 
eee at every phase of his history, savage, barbarous, variously civi- 
ized,® : 


Again he says, 


The range and character of original Christian morality were mainly deter- 
mined by three factors—the tradition of Judaism, the teaching of Jesus, and 
the influence of Graeco-Roman society. From the first, Christianity received 
the conception of a moral law expressing the Will of a Righteous God, and, 
in its essential contents, declared in the Decalogue. From the second, 
Christianity derived freedom from national limitations, a new and larger 
understanding of moral obligation, and, above all, a supreme embodiment 
of personal morality in its Founder. From the third, Christianity, by an. 
inevitable reaction from its social environment, learned to emphasize the 
necessity of ascetical discipline, to assert the final authority of the private 
conscience, and to magnify the function and claim of the Christian fellow- 
ship. Of these three main constituents of Christian morality, the last, reaction 
to social environment, is distinctive in this respect, that it continues to 
Operate. . . . Thus Christian morality, while rooted in the past, eyer 
POssesses a provisional character, and absorbs into itself new elements from 
an'ever novel experience. It is less a finished product than something still in 
making, and the factory in which it is gradually fashioned is`history. For 
history is the record of unceasing change.1° ` 


In Christian morality, I submit, we have a morality which has shown unique 
Power of development, ever drawing fresh elements from its environment, 
and ever extending the range of its application, refusing recognition to no 
Scientific truth, and declining the test of no practical problem; yet ever 
holding firmly to the principles of the teaching of Jesus, and pursuing the 


s Oxford Univ. Press, London, 1936. 
bid., p. 19. 
Ibid., pp. 137-188. 
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moral ideal embodied in His life. I suggest that this morality is thus iowa 
to be not only natural and developing, but in its essential character final. 


SOME CRITICAL COMMENTS 

Christian ethics, it would appear, is always related consciously or 
unconsciously to some type of moral philosophy. Christians, however, 
have not always been in agreement regarding the nature of Christian 
ethics or the relation which it bears to moral philosophy. For exam- 
ple, is Christian ethics deontological or teleological? That is, is Chris- 
tian ethics an ethics of duty, obligation, or obedience apart from the 
goodness of anything, or is Christian ethics a teleological ethics in 
the sense that actions are right or wrong according to whether they 
promote or hinder some end considered to be good in itself? 

Interpretations of the relation of moral philosophy and Christian 
ethics which reject either moral philosophy or the insights of a dis- 
tinctively Christian ethics would seem to be inadequate. The author 
hopes that the earlier discussions in this book have included the 
abiding insights of both fields, even though he has attempted to 
avoid the more technical terms through which these insights are often 
expressed. The two fields are complementary rather than mutually 
exclusive, and it is even possible that their contributions may’ be 
brought into some unity, though particular attempts at unity will not 
satisfy all the members of either group. The reasons for believing 
that the two fields are complementary will become clearer in the 
following pages. 

There are two broad types of religious interpretation of moral 
problems. The first type attempts to keep ethics strictly theological. 
Ethical duties stand out by themselves with no reason or justification 
except that they are God’s will. One form of this approach is a Bibli- 
cal or creedal literalism characteristic of the movement known as 
fundamentalism. Christianity is a final deposit of truth and a pro- 
gram which has been completely revealed. Since the Bible is claimed 
to be the literal word of God and infallible, all that one needs to 
do is to discover what the Bible says and to obey it. The Bible is 
thus taken as a rule for faith and practice. Another movement within 
this same type of approach, and one which is more prevalent among 
educated religious leaders, is to seek the “Word behind the words.” 
These Christians accept the historical approach to Biblical literature 
and the results of modern scholarship. They do not take the Bible 
literally, but they do take it seriously and seek divine revelation in 
the events which it relates. Perhaps the extreme expression of the 


= Ibid., pp. 29-30. s 
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general approach we are now considering is the notion that God does 
not require certain things of us because they are right, but that they 
are right because God does require them. Thus the content of ethics 
becomes simply a matter of ascertaining what God expects us to do 
and then obeying His commands. A variant of this position is the 
view that Christian ethics is a response in gratitude for what God 
through Christ has done for us. 

The second type of Christian interpretation is somewhat different. 
According to it, men are inspired by their Christian view of man and 
of God and their love of God to discover.the right and to live accord- 
ing to it. For a large number of Christians, loyalty to Christ means 
loyalty to the best life possible in the situation in which men find 
themselves. The spirit of Jesus is best expressed as a supreme con- 
cern for persons. The Christian life is a quest for the good under 
the inspiration of devotion to the ideals of Jesus. Men discover through 
experience the tasks which need to be done, and these tasks then are 
viewed as a part of their duty to God. Religion is thus a powerful 
motivation directing men’s lives in the way they should go rather 
than indicating the particular acts they should perform. This throws 
upon man himself the responsibility for the decision as to. what is 
right in any particular situation. ; 

There is a tendency for Christians to interpret morality as growing 
or as empirical and functional. Christianity is a living religion in a 
growing world. God speaks to men through the events revealed in the 
Scriptures and also in conscience, in.reason, in history, and in nature. 
Ethics in general is not basically opposed to Christian ethics. Both 
grow out of the same problems of human living. In Christian ethics 
the “good” has been personalized as devotion to Jesus. Christian 
ethics remains loyal to Jesus while associating itself with the forward 
movement of mankind. Today we find supporters of formalism, utili- 


` tarianism, and the theory of self-realization all claiming that the ethics 


of Jesus falls within their particular school of thought. 
There are two important questions which are frequently confused, 


‘but which must be clearly distinguished. First, what is the motive 


or the spirit in which a deed is performed? What is the man’s pur- 
pose or what does he intend to do? This question has to do with the 
Person’s moral character, with his will and commitment. Christianity, 
whether in the teachings of Jesus or „the letters of Paul to the early 
churches, has stressed the inner life and the spirit in which a thing 
is done. Christian ethics has been especially concerned with the moral 
change within, whereby a man’s will and motives are transformed so 
that lie will desire to do the right. 
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There is a second question which- is also important—that is, is the 
act right? This question will be asked by the dedicated Christian, as 
well as by the non-Christian. Granted that a man has a good will or 
a good motive and that he wants to do the will of God, does he 
choose rightly in deciding what to do? This question assumes ‘the 
good motive or will or intention. In order to act rightly, however, he 
must decide what is right. This demands some knowledge of the 
relevant factors in the situation and it demands reflection. 

We can agree that it is right to do the will of God, and that we 
ought to seek the will of God. We do need a judgment that tran- 
scends the immediate and often capricious judgments of individuals, 
groups, and societies. Morality at its highest and best involves a sense 
of reverence and the conviction that there are obligations which are 
expressions of the will of God. There can be no valid argument 
against the statement that it is right to do the will of God. If, how- 
ever, in any particular situation when a man is perplexed and seeks 
advice, he is told to do the will of God, it does not fully answer his 
question. If he should ask why we believe a certain line of action is 
the will of God, we are thrown back on another principle or basis of 
judgment. If the only reason a person can give in support of a line. 
of action is that it is “God’s will and we ought to obey God,” would 
this mean that we ought to obey it even though we know it is harm- 
ful to man? If this is the only reason for a proposed action, many 
would feel no ethical obligation to support it. 

Almost all people have attributed their moral standards to their 
gods or to God. Yet these standards have been most diverse and have 
changed with the development of the group and with changed con- 
ditions. Why not seek to discover that which promotes human wel- 
fare and then-view this as God’s will for man? 


Christian love that seeks the welfare of all who are affected by any social 
policy . . . is the actual content of obedience to God. To seek to do the 
will of God in our concrete situation is to seek the good of all his children.1® 


Let us consider some of the central points of emphasis, or distin- 
guishing characteristics, in Christian ethics: 

In the first place, Christian ethics places emphasis upon the inner 
character of a man, or upon his motives, will, and desires. It is an 
ethics of the spirit which is inner, free, and responsible. Such an ethics 
is the very opposite of legalism, externalism, and a static authori- 
tarianism. The inner quality of a man’s life is of supreme importance: 


*John C. Bennett, Christian .Ethics and Social Policy (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946), p. 61 
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From within,°from the heart, flow evil deeds.” Christian ethics re- 
jects the view that man’s basic difficulty is ignorance, or that man is 
good and merely does not know what is right. Science is not enough. 
Knowledge is not enough. No action is right simply on account of its 
effects. 

In the second place, Christian ethics is an ethics of love. Such an 
ethics is nonreciprocal—that is, the person does not bargain, or ask 
what he is to receive for what he gives. For Jesus, morality was posi- 
tive. Men are to take the initiative in applying the principles of the 
good life to their relations with others.: Each man is under obligation 
to promote the interests of those with whom he comes in contact. 
Men are to love even their enemies. Love must go beyond self and 
neighbor and include God. When asked regarding the great com- 
mandments, Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength: this is the first commandment. And the second is like, 
namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these. The “Ten Commandments” 
of the Hebrew Old Testament and the classical virtues of the Greeks 
were accepted by the Christians. Love, however, was made the.su- 
preme virtue. Love is the fulfillment of the law and goes beyond 
justice, Other virtues emphasized were faith, hope, loyalty, patient 
endurance, and conquest over the flesh. 

In the third place, Christian ethics interprets man’s duties as duties 
to God, and thus it gives cosmic significance to the moral life. In this 
respect, Christian ethics differs from some types of philosophic ethics, 
In Christian ethics, the highest morality springs out of a new relation- 
ship with God. Christian ethics is thus based on a distinctive Christian 
view of man and of the universe. Man is not a mere animal organism. 
The self is more than a thing of nature. Man somehow transcends 
nature and the parts of which he is composed. There is a spirit in man 
which can have fellowship and communion with a Spirit in the uni- 
verse beyond him. There is in man a creative urge that is part of or 
‘related to the creative processes of the universe—the good life is life 
lived not only in harmony with other lives but also in harmony with 
God. 

In the fourth place, in Christian ethics the good life has been 
Personalized as loyalty to Jesus. The ideals of the moral philosophers 
lack “the appeal that comes from the incarnation of a way of life in a 
living person and the inspiration that is derived from imitation of 
him,” 13 The Christian life is a quest for the good under the inspira- 


* Thomas, op. cit., p. 872. 
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tion of devotion to the ideals of Jesus. Jesus so impressed his spirit 
upon the Christian movement that it will continue to be stated in 
terms of his life and teachings even as new insights and truths are 
added. , 

Loyalty to Jesus Christ has produced a fellowship known as the 
Christian Church. Christian ethics is an ethics which has been formu- 
lated by this living fellowship, through which it has become a way of 
life that has affected large numbers of persons. In drawing some points 
of contrast between moral philosophy and Christian ethics, George F. 
Thomas seys that moral philosophy has been developed mainly by 
individual thinkers, whereas the Christian moralist speaks not merely. 
as an individual person but as a member of the church and its on-going 
fellowship. He thinks this one of the main reasons why “moral philoso- 
phy has not affected the lives of most men, even educated men, as 
much as religious morality.” 14 

The student of Christian ethics may wish to follow the discussions 
regarding the “Jesus of History” and the “Christ of Faith,” and the 
question as to whether the ethics of Jesus and of Paul are similar or 
different in emphasis: We shall not pursue this issue except to point 
out that some theologians and religious leaders stress Paul’s doctrine 
of Justification by Faith and say that Christian ethics is a deduction 


from Christian theology, not an independent discipline. One writer 
suggests that Christian ethics must be 


built upon theological and biblical categories rather than those derived 
from the Greek train of thought. “Sin,” “Grace,” “Repentance,” “Faith,” 


“Revelation” carry overtones which are foreign and irreducible to the 
vocabulary of philosophical ethics, which speaks of “value,” “disvalue,” 
“the good,” and “the right.” 15 i 

Finally, Christian ethics, like all high morality, 
upon the value of the self or the person in comm 
greater value than things. Things, programs, and institutions derive 
their worth from their relation to or their effect upon human welfare. 
When asked a question regarding the use of the Sabbath Jesus said, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” Persons 
are ends-in-themselves; other things are means. 

Closely related to his emphasis upon man is the principle of the 
progressive growth of personality. Life is not a static achievement; it 
does not stand still. Men must grow or they deteriorate. Jesus appealed 
to the physical- world to illustrate this truth. “First the blade, then 


places emphasis 
unity. Man is of 


¥ Ibid., p. 368. à 
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the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” The kingdom, he said, was like 
a farmer who sows seed in the ground. While he sleeps and toils, the 
seeds sprout and grow, without his being conscious of what is happen- 
ing. In the outcasts of society, in the woman of the street, in the hated 
tax-gatherer, he saw the possibility of growth.-Since man was a part of 
the creative process, there was something in man which would respond 
to the appeal of the higher life. 

The Christian Church has frequently based its morality upon fear, 
authority, or an appeal to save oneself. Punishment in this world or 
in a world to come has frequently been emphasized. In the:teachings 
of Jesus, however, this is not the dominant element. The appeal to 
live the good life is based upon the motive of love for God and for 
man. “For whosoever would save his life shall lose it, and, whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” “Self-renunciation and self- 
sacrifice for worthy ends are elements in moral maturity. 


Conclusions 


In this and the previous chapter we have considered the ‘ethical 
ideals of a number of the religions of the world. These ethical ideals 
and ways of life show various points of similarity, as well as of dis- 
similarity. There are, of course, wide differences of outlook even 
among the followers of each one of these religions. This is as true of 
the religions of the Orient, like Hinduism and Buddhism, as it is of 
Judaism and Christianity, which are more prevalent in the Occident. 
In each of these religions we find men with depth of character and 
religious insight. ‘ 

The ethical ideals of these religions differ less than the theological 
and metaphysical backgrounds and beliefs connected with them. 
Many of the same virtues and vices are stressed, the differences being 
largely in emphasis. For example, unselfishness, self-control, truthful- 
ness, moderation, and upright living are stresssed in all the religious 
codes, and killing, injury, lying, stealing, adultery, slander, anger, and 
Pride are universally condemned. 

Morality as such does not imply any one set of theological beliefs. 
The sense of obligation cannot be claimed by any religious group to 
the exclusion of other groups. Morality and religion both suffer, how- 
€ver, when there is any rigid wall of separation between them. On the 
One hanù, some of the most constructive criticism of religious beliefs 
and practices comes from the field of etliics. On the other hand, re- 

Sion tends to reinforce and perpetuate man’s moral ideals. 
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THE SERVICE OF ETHICS TO RELIGION 

The first service of ethics to religion is the purifying effect of its 
criticisms. Moral standards may advance noticeably beyond those 
implied by the prevailing religious outlook. The presence of religious 
practices and of theological beliefs which are out of harmony with cur- 
rent moral standards may do much harm to the growth of religion and 
the respect with which it is regarded. The doctrine of God and other 
great doctrines of religious thinking have changed down through the 
ages in accordance with the developing moral ideals and new concep- 
tions of the universe. 

A second service of ethics to religion is its assistance in recognizing 
and promoting worthy social ends which require the sancticn of 
religion. Religion apart from moral insight may become narrow and 
divisive and may reinforce the prejudices and hatreds of men. Ethical 
religion will tend to unite men and will stimulate a respect for human 
personality, regardless of the barriers of tribe, class, nationality, oF 
race. Religion may thus be led to attach its sanctions to social pro- 


grams and ideals which are as yet unattained. Thus religion may be a 
progressive social force. 


THE SERVICE OF RELIGION TO ETHICS 
In the first place, religion has always given support to the moral 
standards and the moral ideals that have been recognized by: the 
group. A man’s relations to God or to reality have nearly always been 
thought to include his relations to other men. According to whether the 
society is static or Progressive, religion has tended either to support the 
existing order or to popularize social ideals as yet unattained. Most of 
the great religious leaders have been heretics and liberals. They sought 
to reform both religious practices and social relationships. The Chris- 
tian religion has looked forward to an ideal social order in which the 
pattern ideas of mutual service, good will, and peace were taken from 
the family. The attempt to establish a world-wide society in which 
. justice and brotherhood shall prevail has given valuable aid to the 
development of morality. 

In the second place, morality: gains in warmth and vigor when 
associated with religion. The masses of men are not deeply stitred by 
the appeal of abstract ideas. They are more frequently moved by 
loyalty to a dynamic and courageous personality. Associated with 
religion, morality tends to become more personal. Few causes in 
history have been successful until they have crystallized around Pa 
personality or personalities. Thus Jesus, by making himself the mora 
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and spiritual, leader of men, started a new historic movement, signifi- 
cant both religiously and ethically. 

In the third place, religion tends to give meaning to life and so to 
strengthen morale. The conviction which grows out of religious faith 
that there is some meaning in the world and in human life appears 
necessary for morale, if not for morals. When men no longer believe 
that the universe supports in some measure their highest aspirations 
and ideals, they tend to lose heart; there is a note of sadness and per- 
haps of futility about the business of life. 

Finally, religion appears able to tap and to release new levels of 
energy with which men are able to meet the crises of life. Many men, 
both in their private devotions and in their public. worship, have had 
transforming experiences out of which have come new insights, greater 
power of self-control, and more completely integrated selves. Such 
experiences have altered their attitudes both toward one another and 
toward life in general, and have given them a new sense of power. The 
new energy thus gained has enabled them to surmount physical and 
moral obstacles before which they had previously seemed powerless. 
Men have thus increased their normal powers and have more effec- 
tively promoted their chosen ends. 

In Judaism, morality and religion are united, as we have seen. The 
one God who created the world and man is also the author of the 
moral law which applies to men everywhere. Christianity also inter- 
prety man’s duties as duties to God and places emphasis upon the 
character and life of the founder as expressive of man’s relation both 
to God and to his. fellow men. Love, a dynamic principle, is the ful- 
fillment of the law. The good as it is being progressively discovered 
in human affairs is interpreted as the will of God for men. In Chris- 
tianity the principles of respect for persons, self-sacrifice, and redemp- 
tive love are stressed. 


Questions and Projects 


l. Questions on Chapter XXXII: 
(1) What is the relation between morality and religion? Are the moral 
and the religious consciousness separate and distinct? 
(2) What are the distinctive ‘characteristics of the ethics of Judaism? 
(8) Explain the relationship between the ethics of Judaism and Chris- 
tian ethics. 
(4) To what extent can Christian ethics be identified with the teachings 
of Tesus? 
(5) What is the relationship between. philosophical and theological 
ethics? State as clearly as you can the four possible answers to this 
question and give an evaluation of each position. 
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t are the two principal types of Christian ethics? Bring out as 
ae you can the Alene mood and outlook between these 
es. 2 

ZP What two questions, one dealing with the motive for an act and the 

other dealing with the problem of right choice, are frequently confused 

yet need to be clearly distinguished? 
(8) Discuss the “will of God” as the basis of the distinction between 
right and wrong. 
(9) What are some central points in Christian ethics? 
(10) Which’ of the religions- studied in Chapters XXXI and XXXII are 
essentially personal or individualistic and which are essentially social in 
emphasis? Are any of them both? 

2. Think over your reading on the ethical systems of the religions you have 
studied in this and the preceding chapter and give your reactions to the 
following questions, with reasons for your answers, ; 
(1) Are you impressed mainly with the points of difference or the points 
of agreement? 

(2) What are the main goals in each religion? 
(3) Which of these religions are likely to promote social progress and 
R 


ing conditions and knowledge? 


5. -According to reports, a “praying textile manufacturer” recently shocked 


e members of a Senate-House labor committee. When pressed with 
the question about what he thought 


wage, he is said to have replied that he never th 


_ (1) In Fear and Trembling, Søren Kierkegaard discusses the Biblical 
story of Abraham and his willingness to sacrifice his-son Isaac in obedi- 
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of Action (edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen; New York: Harper & Bros., 
1952), pp? 223, 226.) 

(2) When Benjamin Franklin invented the lightning rod to protect 
buildings, many members of the clergy in England and America, with the 
support of King George III, condemned the device as an impious effort 
to defeat the will of God. Similar protests were voiced when anesthetics 
were first used to ease the pain of childbirth. 

(3) Archbishop Whately of England is quoted as saying: “If one 
attaches no meaning to the words “good” and “just” and “right” except 
that such is the divine command, then to say that God is good and his 
commands just, is only saying in a circuitous way that he is what he is, 
and that he wills what he wills, which might equally be said of any 
being in the universe.”—Quoted in Morris R. Cohen, The Meaning of 
il History (LaSalle, Ill.: Open Court. Publishing Co., 1947), p. 
281. 
> (4)tIn discussing the loose and confused way in which many persons 
use the phrase “the will of God,” Leslie D. Weatherhead says, “The mat- 
ter came to me most poignantly when I was in India. I was standing on 
the veranda of an Indian home darkened by bereavement. My Indian 
friend had lost his little son, the light of his eyes, in a cholera epidemic. 
At the far end of the veranda his little daughter, the only remaining 
child, slept in a cot covered over with a mosquito net. We paced up and 
down, and I tried in my clumsy way to comfort and console him. But 
he said, ‘Well, padre, it is the will of God. That’s all there is to it. It 
is the will of God. 

“Fortunately I knew him well enough to be able to reply without 
being misunderstood, and I said something like this: ‘Supposing some- 
one crept up the steps onto the veranda tonight, while you all slept, 
and deliberately put a wad of cotton soaked in cholera germ culture over 
your little girl’s mouth as she lay in that cot there on the veranda, what 
would you think about that?” 

““My God,’ he said, ‘what would I think about that? Nobody would 
do such a damnable thing. If he attempted it and I caught him, I would 
kill him with as little compunction as I would a snake, and throw him 
over ‘the veranda. What do you mean: by suggesting such a thing?” 

“But, John,’ I said quietly, ‘isn’t that just what you have accused God 
of doing when you said it was His will? Call your little boy’s death the 
result of mass ignorance, call it mass folly, call it mass sin, if you like, 
call it bad drains or communal carelessness, but don’t call it the will of 
God.’ Surely we cannot identify as the will of God something for which 
a man would be locked up in jail, or put in a criminal lunatic asylum.” 

- Is it true that when religion and ethics break-down or are separated from 
everyday affairs, politics tends to be governed by the self-interest of 
Pressure groups rather than on the basis of any conceptions of right and 
wrong? Explain your answer. 

- What are the things which you think are worshiped most enthusiastically 
in our age?, The following have been suggested: physical strength, per- 
sonal beauty, pleasure, material things (homes, autos, and the like), 
financial success, political power, intellectual power, human progress, 
some traditional concept of God, God as a living reality. 


7 
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